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Execution of Lady Jane Grey. 








Stories called “Facts to correct Fancies”_No. I. 


“WELL, it is very provoking!’ exclaimed little Charlotte Stanley, throwing down her’ 
doll, with an unusual violence of manner, ‘ well, it is very provoking!’ | 
*'What is that you complain of so bitterly, Charlotte ?’ said her father, who had just en- 


tered the room where he beheld his two children, Philip, the eldest, a boy of twelve years 
Boyan. 
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10 FACTS TO CORRECT FANCIES. 


of age, standing perfectly erect, in the atti- 
‘tude of one who considers he has just made 
a very wise observation; while the little 
Charlotte, a rosy faced child of seven, seat- 
red on the floor with the tears rolling down 
her cheeks, looked so»truly unhappy, that 
Mr. Stanley was utterly at a loss to imagine 
what could have occurred, so deeply to affect 
the merry little girl. 

The cause of her uneasiness was, howev- 
er, quickly made known, as she replied to 
her father’s reiterated inquiry, ‘ Philip says, 
father, that women have not half the sense 
of men, and that I shall never be fit for any- 
thing but to darn stockings, and make pies 
and puddings,’ and here the child’s tears 
flowed afresh. 

‘And is it possible, my dear Charlotte,’ 
said Mr. Stanley, ‘that the opinion of a con- 
ceited boy of twelve years old, can have so 
much weight with you as to call forth such 
bitter tears? Is your dear mother fitted for 
no other employments than those Philip has 
mentioned ?’ 

And as Mr. Stanley said: this, he cast a 
reproving glance towards his son, who, anx- 
ious to excuse himself, answered, ‘ But, fa- 
ther, I have often heard you say that mother 
is very superior to her sex in general.’ 

‘True, said Mr. Stanley, ‘ but in declar- 
ing that many women spend their time in 
frivolous amusements, I certainly never meant 
to assert that they-are incapable of better 
things. So far from it, the instances we have 
on record of those women who have had the 
opportunity and inclination to cultivate their 
natural. abilities, prove, most satisfactorily, 
that nature has been by no means so partial 
in her gifts of intellect as is frequently sup- 
posed. In order, however, to bring down 











your somewhat extravagant notions of man’s 
superiority, and for the consolation of my 
poor little Charlotte, I will this evening, when 
we are assembled in the drawing-room, re- 
late short histories of a few of those women 
who have been celebrated for their high in- 
tellectual acquirements.’ 

But it is necessary to explain how Philip 
Stanley, possessed of a sensible, well-judging 
father, should have been led to a conclusion 
so opposed to gentlemanly feeling, or common 
sense. 

The truth was, that a year before, Philip 
had been removed fiom under the parental 
roof, and placed at the grammar school at 
Fairbourne, where, mixing with boys older 
than himself; he had insensibly been led to 
affect their manners and opinions, and conse- 
quently that contempt for females so general 
amongst the would-be men of a Jarge school. 
Philip was neither ill-natured nor wanting in 
affection towards his mother and sister, but 
an excessive dread of ridicule often overcame 
his better feelings, and when the boys at Fair- 
bourne school called him a milksop, and said 
he had been pinned to his mother’s apron 
strings, he, without considering the subject, 
at once admitted they were right, and persua- 
ded himself thavtit was indeed very ridiculous 
toemploy his thoughts so much about a little 
girl like Charlotte. Accordingly on his re- 
turn to his father’s house, he considered it nec- 
essary to manifest the improvement that 
had taken place in his opinions, as well as his 
rapid advance towards manhood, by despising 
the amusements and occupations of his sister. 

The loss of Philip as a playmate was of 
itself sufficiently vexatious, for Mr. Stanley 
lived in a very retired situation, ana the little 
girl had nocompanions of her ownage. Her 
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brother had, till the period of his going to 
school, supplied this deficiency, and Charlotte 
shed her first bitter tears at his departure, la- 
menting that she had now no cne to assist 
her in gathering wild flowers, or setting her 


baby-house in order. Her mother had en- 
deavored to console her, by leading her to an- 
ticipate the arrival of the holidays, when her 
playfellow would be restored to her. The 
Christmas vacation was, however, spent by 
Philip, at an uncle’s house, and much did 
Charlotte regret this disappointment; espec- 
ially when the pond where Philip used to 
skate was so completely frozen, and the snow 
lay on the ground, so temptingly drifted into 
every corner, ‘just fit,’ as she expressed her- 
self to her mother, ‘to make beautiful snow- 
balls,’ 

Time, however, will pass, whether we be 
merry or sad, and the summer was row come, 
bringing happiness to the heart of the little 
girl as the day approached, when Mr, Stan- 
ley would go to Fairbourne to bring home 
her dear Philip. 

What then was her grief and dismay at 
hearing him reply to her request that he would 
admire the beautiful way in which she had 
dressed her doll entirely by herself/—‘ Don’t 
torment me, Charlotte; I avant to read this 
newspaper; really you women have no 
sense.’ 

Poor Charlotte ventured to remonstrate, 
saying that Philip did not formerly object to 
her amusements.’ 

‘True,’ replied he, ‘but that was because 
I had never been fortunate enough to have 
companions of my own sex, and L assure you 
I was nota little quizzed when I first went 
to Fairbourne, for the frequency with which 
T quoted your name, Charlotte. However, 











LADY JANE GREY. li 


I soon left off such childish habits, and learned 
to think with other men, that women are fit 
for nothing but to darn stockings and make 
pies and puddings.’ 

Now this was too much for poor Charlotte. 
She had been accustomed to hear herself 
called a sensible, intelligent child, and this 
bringing down of all her ideas of self-impor 
tance, was more than she could patiently en 
dure. Accordingly she vented her indigna- 
tion in the exclamation recorded at the com- 
mencement of this chapter. However, het 
father’s speech had somewhat reassured her, 
and she impatiently awaited the evening 
which was to bring a clear refutation of Phil 
ip’s reproach on her sex. 

At length the tea equipage was removed, 
and the party assembled round the open win- 
dow; Mrs. Stanley provided with her work, 
Charlotte engaged in making a new pinafore 
for her doll, and Philip looking very much 
as if he wished he were not too old and too 
manly to employ himself as formerly, in ma- 
king nets for his father’s fruit-trees. He could 
not, however, so speedily give up his newly 
acquired ideas of dignity, and consequently 
sat patting a favorite little spaniel while Mr. 
Stanley related 


THE HISTORY OF LADY JANE GREY. 


‘As I am somewhat partial to my owa 
countrywomen,’ said Mr. Stanley, ‘1 have 
chosen the history of this most talented and 
unfortunate English lady as my first attack 
upon Philip’s unreasonable prejudices. You 
have read of her, my bey, although you prob- 
ably may not have met with some of the 
particulars I shall relate. Pray do you hap 
pen to know who she was?’ 

‘Yes, father, she was the eldest daughter 
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of the duke of Suffolk, who lived in the reign 
of Henry the eighth,’ - 

‘Good,’ said Mr. Stanley. ‘ Well, this 
young lady, although born in a station where 
pleasure was always at command, yet early 
manifested an eager thirst for learning. She 
was educated with her cousin, Edward the 
sixth, and learned Greek, Latin, Arabic, and 
Chaldee, with French and Italian. She was 
thoroughly acquainted with ancient and mod- 
ern literature, and devoted herself to the 
study of philosophy. Do not imagine, how- 
ever, my dear Charlotte, that, because she 
Was so much more learned than the general- 
ity of her sex, she necessarily neglected what 
may be called the peculiar refinements of fe- 
male education. It is especially recorded 
that she wrote a fine hand, understood music, 
and excelled in all womanly attainments. 
She is styled by Dr. Burnett in his history of 
the Reformation, ‘the wonder and delight of 
all who knew her.’ 

_* You may perhaps be surprised, my dear 
children, that a girl situated as lady Jane 
Grey, so far above the necessity of mental 
exertion, should nevertheless, in her earliest 
years, have shown that devotion to study 
which characterized the whole of her short 
life. In explanation of this, there is a story 
told of a visit paid to Jane’s parents by Ro- 
ger Ascham, the tutor to the princess Eliz- 
abeth. 

‘Lady Jane was then residing with her 
family at Bradgate Park in Leicestershire. 
On the arrival of Ascham, he found lady 
Jane alone, reading Plato with great appa- 
rent delight. He expressed his surprise that 
she was not out hunting with her parents, 
when she replied, that she had more pleasure 
in reading than in hunting, adding, ‘they 








know not what true pleasure means.’ He 
then inquired how it happened that she had 
acquired tastes so unusualat her age. She 
replied that it was attributable to the circum- 
stances in which she had been brought up. 
‘I have,’ said she, ‘severe parents and a gen- 
tle tutor. My parents expected perfection 
in everything; and if I did anything wrong, 
they threatened, rebuked, and have ever 
beaten me. When I went back to my tutor, 
everything was changed; he instructs so 
mildly and pleasantly that the hours pass un- 
consciously ; everything but learning brings 
me sorrow, so study has become a pleasure.’’ 
‘O! father, how very unhappy lady Jane 
Grey must have been,’ said Charlotte ; ‘ what 
cruel people her father and mother were !’ 
‘Unnecessarily harsh, my love, they un- 
doubtedly were, but I dare say not intention- 
ally cruel; they wished their daughter to be 
thoroughly educated, and they pursued the 
plan that seemed to them most likely to effect 
their purpose. Great allowance must also 
be made for them on account of the customs 
of the age. Parental authority was then 
far more strictly enforced than it is now, and 
children were kept in order more by fear than 
affection. The daughters, even of people of 
the first rank in society, were obliged to stand 
at the side of the cupboard, which in those 
days served the purpose of a sideboard, when 
any company was present, unless indeed, 
through any especial favor, they were per- 
mitted to have a cushion to kneel upon, and 
upon every trifling occasion they were found 
fault with, and often, even in womanhood, 
were corrected by their mothers with the 
large fan it was at that time the fashion to 
carry. Buttoreturn. Aslhave given yoa 
some idea of the character of this gentle and 
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unfortunate young lady, let us hear, Philip, 
whether you cannot tell Charlotte some par- 
ticulars of her history.’ 

‘Yes, father, 1 remember that she was ex- 
ecuted when she was only eighteen, by the 
wicked queen Mary, because she was per- 
suaded by her father and the duke of North- 
umberland, whose son she had married, to 
claim the crown upon the death of Edward 
the sixth. But I do not understand, father, 
how, if she were so very good and fond of 
learning, she could ever consent to usurp the 
throne, because, you know, it certainly was 
Mary’s right.’ 

‘True, my son, but this circumstance was 
only one of the misfortunes that seemed to 
follow lady Jane through her brief but most 
eventful career. It is said, that when on 
Edward’s death she was informed that he 
had settled the crown on the duchess of Sul- 
folk, who resigned her right in favor of her 
daughter, poor lady Jane received the news 
of her advancement with grief and conster- 
nation: that she positively rejected the bril- 
liant offer, pleading the superior right of the 
princess Mary, and ended by declaring that 
her own principles would not suffer her to 
agree to the proposal. Accustomed, howev- 
er, as she had always been, implicitly to obey 
the commands of her parents, she was un- 
able long to resist, especially as her husband 


and mother joined their entreaties to those of 


her father and the duke of Northumberland. 
She did not, however, give way without 
many tears and forebodings of ‘the fearful 
consequences that afterwards ensued. In- 
deed, when on her being proclaimed in Lon- 
don, the people rallied round Mary as the 
rightful heir, Jane immediately resigned, say- 
ing, that she gladly returned to her private 


LADY JANE GREY. 
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station, convinced that she had been guilty 
of a great fault in allowing Her principies to 
be overcome by authority, but that in resign- 
ing the crown she had usurped, both her in- 
clination and her judgment concurred. This, 
however, was not sufficient to satisfy the re- 
sentment of Mary, who immediately on her 
accession, ordered the arrest of lady Jane 
Grey and her husband, together with her fa- 
ther, and the duke of Northumberland. The 
duke of Suffolk succeeded in gaining a par- 
don, but Northumberland, with the lady Jane, 
and Guildford Dudley, her husband, were ex- 
ecuted. She was eminently pious, and met 
her fate with the utmost meekness and re- 
signation. It is said, that on the day fixed for 
her execution, her husband, to whom she 
was tenderly attached, expressed a desire to 
have an interview with her. On his request 
being made known to lady Jane, she steadily 
refused, saying it would destroy the courage 
of both. She saw from her window her hus- 
band led to execution, and on her way to the 
scaffold met his lifeless body. She was so 
overcome that she burst into tears, but dried 
them aguin directly on hearing of his cour- 
When she reached the 
scaffold, she requested the executioner would 
despatch her quickly; then kneeling down 
and saying, ‘ Lord, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit,’ she meekly bowed her head to the 
fatal stroke.’ 

When Mr. Stanley had ended his narra- 
tive, little Charlotte quitted her seat, and 
climbing her father’s knee, imprinted a kiss 
of gratitude on his cheek, but she forbore to 
make any observation, Jest Philip, whom she 
dearly loved, should imagine she was glory- 
ing in his defeat. 

Mr. Stanley observing that his son made 


age and constancy. 
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no remark, turned to him, and guessing the 
nature of his thoughts from the expression of 
his countenance, said, ‘I perceive, Philip, 
that you consider this an extreme case, and 
that there are few such women as lady Jane 
Grey. Itis true, such characters are uncom- 
mon, as are the circumstances that called 
forth her energies; nevertheless it is, my boy, 
somewhat unfair to argue of what women 
might be, from what they generally are. 
There is, too often, a degree of frivolity in 
their habits and pursuits, which obscures the 
brighter points in their character, and has 
frequently led the merely superficial obser- 
ver to a severe and general condemuation. 
Yet there always have been, and I doubt 
not, always will be, some splendid prools that 
such an opinion is unfounded; and I believe 
the wisest of our sex are agreed, that with 
equal advantages, and in equally favorable 
circumstances, the attainments of women 
would rank nearly, if not quite, as high as 
those of men. This, however, is a subject 
which it is not necessary for us to discuss; I 
am only anxious to prove to you, Philip, that 
women are fit for higher oecupations than 
you seem disposed to allot them, and at the 
same time, I would have my little Charlotte 
clearly understand, that making puddings, 
and darning stockings, are by no means such 
contemptible employments as you have rep- 
resented them; and may, with the utmost 
propriety, be performed, even by a talented, 
and in the best sense of the term, a well-ed- 
ucated woman.’ 

‘But, father,’ said Charlotte, ‘ you surely 
do not thivk that lady Jane Grey ever did 
such things ?’ 

‘I dare say not, my love, because she was 
in a situation to command the services of 

















TRUNK OF THE ELEPHANT 


others; but there is no doubt that had she 
been reduced to a lower station in life, she 
would have unhesitatingly performed all the 
duties of her condition, among which these 
despised occupations might have been class- 
ed.’ But it is time you were in bed, you are 
now more than half asleep; to-morrow we 
will try to find another history suited to our 
purpose.’ 


-- 


The Trunk of the Elephant. 





‘We are truly wonderfudly and fear- 
fully made.’ ‘The elephant has larger 
nasal organs than other animals, the pro- 
boscis or trunk having a cavity similar 
to nostrils, running its whole length, and 
terminating in very large cells in the 
head and face. Cuvier thinks the low- 
er part of the cavity does not possess the 
sense of smell, but is intended to pump 
up water like a fire engine, for drinking. 
This organ however is very sensitive to 
feeling. It is not clear indeed that, in 
other quadrupeds, the outer nostril pos- 
sesses much, if any, sensibility to odors, 
the sense of smelling being most requis- 
ite in the upper part of the roof of the 
nose. The trumk of the elephant is ca- 
pable of being moved in any direction ; 
and at the very point of it, just above 
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the nostrils, there is an extension of the 
skin, formed like a finger, and indeed 
answering all the purposes of one, and 
in some degree serving for a hand ; for, 
with the rest of the extremity, or end of 
the trunk, it is capable of assuming dif- 
ferent forms and of being twisted into 
various shapes, and, consequently, read- 
ily embracing the minutest objects. By 
means of this clumsy-looking but clever 
instrument, the elephant can take a pin 
from the ground, untie the knots of a 
rope, unlock a door, uncork a bottle, pull 
up a tree, and with proper instruction 
might perhaps hold a pen and learn to 
write. 


Lord Orrery and Garrick. 

Lorp O— was what is called highly 
polished and polite, so much so that he 
never contradicted any one. Perhaps 
he is a fair specimen of the polite world 
in general. He asked Garrick whether 
a new actor from Hibernia did not bid 
fair to be a first-rate player? Garrick 
replied, he has a bad voice, and hesitates 
in speaking. True, replied the other, 
it must be confessed that he has these 
defects; but, bating these, do you not 
think him a most promising character ? 
Why truly, said Garrick, you must al- 
low his memory is very bad. Acknowl- 
edged, returned lord O--; but, with 
these deductions, does he not bid fair to 
make a shining figure? Why, his ges- 
ture is extremely clumsy and awkward. 
That too must be confessed ; but then—. 
Why, said Garrick, he mistakes his au- 


thor’s meaning very often, and seems to 
me to be deficient in understanding. I 
own it (replied the other) but then—. 
Aye, cried Garrick, if a man, with all 
these deficiencies, can bid fair to make 
a capital figure on thestage, he certainly 
is the man. 


The Harpies. 


A GENTLEMAN, of a very suspicious 
turn of mind, having heard the fable of 
the harpies read in the court of the king 
of Spain, imagined that it was done with 
a view to ridicule him, because the poets 
pretend that these monsters inhabited a 
certain isle near Sicily, which was his 
native place. The monarch, observing 
that he seemed to be much offended, 
said to him, ‘ Be not uneasy, sir; the 
harpies no longer reside in that place ; 
they are now dispersed throughout all 
the governments on the globe; they have 
taken the shape of office-seekers, cour- 
tiers, and demagogues; they are the 
searchers after loaves and fishes in church 
and state; they hover round the levees 
of princes and men in power; it is there 
only that these ravenous birds have now 
fixed their abode.’ 


Tue following days of the week are 
set apart for public worship in different 
nations :—Sunday, or the Lord’s day, 
by Christians: Tuesday, by the Per- 
sians; Wednesday, by the Assyrians ; 
Thursday, by the Egyptians; Friday, 
by the Turks; Saturday, by the Jews.. 

































































An Automaton Ship, or Moving Model of a Ship and Sea. 





( THERE are now to be seen in several of the London exhibition-rooms, and also 
i} 7 . . . . 

‘at a few of the best shops for the sale of articles of this description, some beauti- 
ful automatic toys, in which the power of delicately-constructed clock-work has 























been applied to the production of move- 
ments and effects truly astonishing. 
Among these is a moving model of a 
ship and sea. 

To those of our readers who may not 
have seen this automaton,* we must 


premise that it is one of the most suc- 
cessful attempts at imitative motion ever 
accomplished. It is perfectly free from 
all those interrupted staccato effects 
which generally mar the finest produc- 
tions in clock-work; and it most faith- 
fully exhibits the easy, ever-varying, and 
ever-blending changes of position and 
surface, which a steady, stiff breeze will 
produce on a flowing sea, and a vessel 
under full sail. It is surprising to see 
how accurately two of the most magnifi- 
cent instances of nature and art are em- 
bodied, and their peculiar movements 
enacted in so small a stage—a field of 
ocean heaving with ice, and a man-o’- 
war floating, sailing, and even vibrating 
with the roll of the waves beneath her; 
all enclosed by a glass-guard, and an 
oval of a few hands area. 

The sympathy, if we may so term it, 
of the ship with the sea, is admirable ; 
when she seems to overtake a wave, her 
bow slides up its bow, and is projected 
into the air; when she rides on its breast, 
her stern also seems elevated, and her 
deck is for an instant horizontal; and 
then, as she leaves it, her bow becomes 
depressed, and she sinks down into the 
succeeding hollow. ‘This last effect is 
so perfect, that a lady, visiting the gal- 


* A machine that has the power of motion within itself. 


MOVING MODEL OF A SHIP AND SEA. 
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lery, was heard to exclaim to her com- 
panion, ‘ Do come away ; that subsidence 
as really so natural, that it brings all my 
recollections of sea-sickness about me.’ 

To give an idea of the actual size of 
our vessel, we may state that, from stem 
to stern, she measures five inches and a 
half, so that she appears to be not much 
larger than her portrait in the annexed 
diagram. 

Though the effects are so perfect, yet 
the mechanism, it will be evident, is 
very simple. It is concealed in the 
model from the observer, by a membrane 
(v), which is attached to the hull, and 
thence extending to the borders of the 
machinery-chest, is there fastened. This 
membrane is very delicate in its texture, 
and extremely pliant; is not strained 
tight, but, on the contrary, left very full ; 
and its surface is painted to represent 
an agitated sea. In all the elevations 
and depressions of the vessel, this mem- 
brane of course accompanies it; but to 
the spectator, the motions of the vessel 
seem to be the effect, and not the cause, 
of the waves. 

In the diagram (fig. 1), one of the 
containing plates of the machinery is 
removed, to show the connexion of the 
parts. A spring contained in a barrel 
(a), communicates motion through a 
train of pinions and wheels (8, c, d), to 
two wheels (e, f), which have each the 
same number of teeth, and are geared 
together; on the axis of these wheels 
are cranks (sm, k), which move two shafts 
(2, m), attached by centre-pins (0, p), to 
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i8 MOVING MODEL OF A SHIP AND SEA. 


the keel (g) of the vessel. To this keel 


is also attached, by a centre-pin (s), a 


lever (7,) which, resting on a fulcrum (ft), 
is continued beyond to any convenient 
length, and has, near its end, a moveable 
weight attached (w). One of the crank- 
ed wheels (f) is geared by a pinion and 
wheel (g, 2), and an endless screw (2), 
with a fly (7), for regulating the velocity. 

Supposing the lever (r) to be removed, 
the cranks and the shafts (m k) (Z n) 
vertical, and the machinery in action; 
it will be seen, by examination, that mo- 
tion would be communicated to the ves- 
sel, but that this wowld be simply verti- 
cal—a mere up-and-down movement— 
and that the deck would always be par- 
allel to the line in which it lay at start- 
ing. If we add the lever (r), centring 
it midway between the centre-pins of 
the shafts (0 p), a very small, but scarce- 
ly a perceptible variation, would be pro- 
duced; but if now we place its centre- 
pin (s) nearer to the centre-pin (p) of one 
of the shafts, than to that (0) of the other, 
we shall have the motions of the centre- 
pins so controlled by the radius (s ¢), that 
they move, both ascending and descend- 
ing, with different and differing veloci- 
ties; so that the stem and stern of the 
ship will rarely remain for two succes- 
sive instants in the same level plane. 

In the following diagram (fig. 2), are 
shown the positions of the deck, which 
correspond to four successive and simul- 
taneous positions of the cranks. 

The arrows indicate the direction in 
which the cranks turn round. 
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When the cranks stand at o a, the 
deck will be in the positions r; as fhe 
cranks move to the position o B, s will 
ascend to vu, and tT descend to v, and the 
deck will arrive at vu v; during the 
change of the cranks to oc, v will de- 
scend to w, v to x, and the deck will 
attain w x; let the cranks go on to o D, 
w will now ascend to y, and x to z, ¥ z 
becoming the position of the deck; as 
the cranks go on to the starting positions 
o A, y will ascend to s, and z descend to 
T, the deck ascending to s 1, the position 
whence it set out. It may therefore be 
seen, that in each interval of time, the 
motions of the stem and of the stern are 
different, one of them being always 
greater than the other, and that at two 
points in the course, the one which was 
the greater becomes the lesser, and vice 
versd. It is the ingenious introduction 
of the lever (r) into its peculiar position 
with regard to the shaft centre-pins (sp), 
that this play of changes takes place, and 
the pitching of a ship in a brisk gale and 
high-running sea is so beautifully imi- 
tated. By the weight (z) this pitching 
can be made quicker or slower. 
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The two Bronze Siatues of Gand. 


A FATHER and son of the town of Gand 
were accused of having murdered the 
rector of the parish, and stealing the 
plate from thechurch. They were tried, 
convicted, and condemned to be behead- 
ed. It happered, on the day appointed 
for their death, that the executioner was 
too ill to attend to his duty; as the sen- 
tence could not be deferred and no one 
else would undertake the office, the mag- 
istrates offered one of the culprits his 
life to be the executioner of the other. 
The father rejected the proposal with 
horror, but the son acquiesced. The 
father was accordingly led out to execu- 
tion; but did not know from whose hands 
he was to receive the fatal blow, until he 
ascended the scaffold and saw his son 
armed with a naked sword. He em- 
braced him, and poured out affliction like 
a flood. It is not, said he, the fear of 
death, but the unnatural hand by which 
1 am to die that afflicts me; for, being 
innocent of the crime laid to my charge, 
I have more to hope for than to fear. He 
then took a tender leave of his son, and 
laid his head on the block ready for the 
fatal stroke ; but to the astonishment of 
all present, whilst the son was lifting up 
the sabre, the blade, without any violence, 
broke in the middle; a circumstance so 
extraordinary, that the multitude with 
one voice called out for grace (pardon), 
and the magistrates informed the prince 
of what had happened, who kept them 
in confinement a few days: in the mean- 
time another criminal was condemned to 


BRONZE STATUES. ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY. 
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die for another robbery, who confessed 
that he was the real murderer of the cu- 
rate, and plunderer of the church. 

In confirmation of this tradition, there 
is, upon a little bridge near the fish-mat- 
ket in the town of Gand, two statues in 
bronze, where one is in the act of cut- 
ting off the head of the other; and the 
same story seems to be presented in a 
picture still preserved in the Hotel de 
Ville, in Gand. 


Taste for Architectural Beauty. 


Tue clergyman in the Lutheran church 
of Potsdam, which Fouga, a celebrated 
architect, ornamented with an elegant 
facade of cut stone, represented to the 
king of Prussia that it obscured the in- 
terior so much that the people could not 
see to read the psalms. The building 
Wowever was so far advanced that this 
inconvenience could not be remedied. 
The king therefore wrote the following 
answer at the bottom of the memorial :— 
‘Blessed are those who believe, and who 
do not see.’ 


Genealogical Puzzle. 

THERE is a little girl living in Wolf- 
borough N. H. says the Dover Gazette, 
that has one grandfather, three great- 
grandfathers, and one great-great-grand- 
father; also two grandmothers, three 
great-grandmothers, and one great-great- 
grandmother—making a total of eleven 
grandfathers or grandmothers now liv- 
ing—the oldest less than ninety years of 
age. 
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GIRAFFES IN THE GARDENS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
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The Giraffe. 


Tue giraffe, as its figure, the mobility 
of the lips, and the flexible power of 
the tongue declare, is formed for brow- 
sing on the leaves of trees, those of the 
mimosa being especially relished. The 
first giraffe which Le Vaillant saw was 
under one of those trees, on the leaves 
of which it was making a repast : with 
his characteristic enthusiasm he began 
the pursuit—‘ We saw her cross the 
plain towards the west, and hastened to 


overtake her: she was proceeding ata 


smart trot, but did not appear to be at all 
hurried. We galloped after her, but she 
insensibly gaired so much upon us, that 
after having pursued her for three hours 
we were forced to stop, because our hor- 
ses were quite out of breath, and we en- 
tirely lost sight of her.’ Le Vaillant 
afterwards was more successful. 

It is said to be difficult for the giraffe 
to put its lips to the ground, being 
obliged to set its fore-limbs wide apart : 
it is indeed an action which it seldom 
attempts unless induced by some tempt- 
ing morsel, as, for instance, sugar, of 
which the giraffes in the gardens of the 
Zoological Society are very fond, and 
for which they will follow their attend- 
ants, trying to gain possession of it by 
insinuating their long slender tongue or 
upper lip into the hands of the person 
who holds it. In their play we have 
several times noticed that they strike out 
with the fore-limbs, and these, as well 
as the hind limbs, they use in self-de- 


fence, lashing out with rapid and impet- 
uous force. ‘His defence,’ says Le Vail- 
ant, ‘consists in kicks, and his hinder 
limbs are so light and his blows so rap- 
id, that the eye cannot follow them;’ 
and ‘I know beyond a doubt that by its 
kicking it often tires out, discourages, 
and even beats off the lion.’ After his 
dogs had brought an individual to bay, 
they dared not make an attack, as it de- 
fended itself ‘ with a succession of rapid 


kicks.’ 


Major Gordon announces the 


force with which one he killed spurned 
the ground in the agony of death. 

Le Vaillant observes that the giraffe 
never uses its horns in resisting any ai- 


tack; we have however often seen the 
gentle and beautiful animal in the gar- 
dens of the Zeological Society, while 
playing with each other, swing the head 
round and butt with the horns; but in 
earnest self-defence we may easily be- 
lieve that this mode would never be a- 
dopted. While speaking of these indi- 
viduals, we may state that they often 
take each other’s mane between the lips, 
and appear to nibble it as they pass their 
mouth along its course. They are ex- 
tremely confiding in disposition: the 
presence of strangers is far from giving 
them annoyance; they gaze with calm- 
ness on the crowd of admirers around 
them, and bend their necks down as if 
to contemplate them more closely, or in 
order to solicit some delicacy. 

In its native wilds, man excepted, the 
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black; the hair is closeand glossy. The cess. At Wilton Hall, within a half a 











South African variety is generally dark- 
er than the Nubian. The specimens 
presented by Mr. Burchell to the British 
Museum came from Rosi Fountain, and 
of these the female is lighter colored 
than the male. A specimen from Cen- 
tral Africa, presented by Colonel Den- 
ham, is young, and the spots are fawn- 
colored on a white ground. 

In the Museum at Paris is a very 
young giraffe, about four feet seven or 
eight inches in total height, of a uniform 
mouse-color ; the hair being remarkably 
close and fine, wesembling the nap of vel- 
veteen ; the place cf each horn is indi- 
eated bya tuft of black hairs. The Nubian 
giraffes in the Zoological Gardens differ 
in the intensity of their color, one of the 
males being of a lighter tint than the cther. 


mile of this mountain, on a summer’s 
evening, a farmer and his hired men, sit- 
ting at the door, saw the figure of a man 
with a dog pursuing some horses along 
Souter Fell side, at a place so steep, that 
a horse could hardly travel onit. They 
appeared to run at an amazing rate, till 
they got out of sight at the bottom ot 
the Fell. On the following morning the 
farmer and his servants ascended the 
steep side of the mountain in full expec- 
tation that they should find the man and 
horses lying dead, being persuaded that 
the swiftness with which he ran must 
have killed him. They were however 
disappointed, as not a vestige of either 


horses or man appeared, nor so much as © 


the mark of a horse’s hoof upon the turf. 


On the 23d of June, of the following | 
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year, at about half past seven in the eve- 
ning, the same hired man residing in 
Blakehills, at an equal distance from the 
mountain, being in a field in front of the 
farm-house, saw a troop of horsemen ri- 
ding on Souter Fell side, in pretty close 
ranks and ata brisk pace. Having ob- 
served them for some time, he called to 
his young master, who, before the spot 
was pointed out to him, discovered the 
aerial troopers; and this phenomenon 
was afterwards witnessed by the whole 
family. The visionary horsemen ap- 
peared to come from the lowest part of 
Souter Fell, and were visible at a place 
called Knott: they then moved in regu- 
lar troops along the side of the Fell, till 
they came opposite to Blakehills, when 
they went over the mountains. Their 
pace was that of a regular swift walk ; 
and they were seen for upwards of two 
hours, when darkness intervened. Sev- 
eral troops were seen in succession, and 
frequently the last, or last but one in the 
troop would quit his position, gallop to 
the front, and then observe the same pace 
as the others. The same change was 
visible to all the spectators, and the sight 
of the phenomenon was not confined to 
Blakehills, but was witnessed by the in- 
habitants of the cottages within a mile. 
Twenty-six persons witnessed the march 
of these aerial travellers, and it was at- 
tested by the above-cited individuals in 
July, 1785. 

It should be remarked that troops of 
horsemen were often exercising in those 
times; and as the imitative powers of 
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the Spectre of the Brocken mountain 
demonstrate that the actions of human 
beings are sometimes pictured in the 
clouds, it seems highly probable, on a 
consideration of all the circumstances of 
this latter phenomenon on Souter Fell, 
that certain thin vapors must have hov- 
ered round the summit of the mountain 
when the appearances. were observed. 
It is aiso probable that these vapors may 
have been impressed with the shadowy 
forms, which seemed to ‘imitate human- 
ity,’ by a particular operation of the sun’s 
rays united with some singular but un- 
known refractive combinations then ta- 
king place in the atmosphere. 





The Pair of Boots. 


In order to give an idea of the long time 
poison retains its property, a curious but 
authentic series of facts have been rela- 
ted, which took place in a central district 
of the state of Pennsylvania, some twelve 
or fifteen years ago. A farmer was so 
slightly wounded through the boot by a 
rattlesnake, as he was walking to view 
his ripening cornfields, that the pain felt 
was thought by him to have been the 
scratch of a thorn, not having seen nor 
heard the reptile. Upon his return home, 
he suddenly felt violently sick at the 
stomach, vomitted with great pain, and 
died within a few: hours. 

Twelve months after this, the eldest 
son, who had taken his father’s boots, 
put them on, and went to church at some 
distance. On his going tobed that night, 
whilst drawing off his boots, he feit slight- 
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ly scratched on the leg, but merely men- 
tioned the circumstance to his wife, and 
tubbed the wound with his hand. Ina 
few hours afterwards, he was awakened 
by violent pain; complained of a general 
giddiness, and expired before any succor 
could be applied with success. The cause 
of his illness was also quite a mystery. 

In the course of time his effects were 
sold, and a second brother, through filial 
affection, purchased the boots, and, if I 
rightly remember, put them on about 
As he drew them 
on, he felt a scratch, and complained of 
it, when the widowed sister, who was 
present, recollected that the same kind 
of pain had been felt by her husband on 
the like occasion. The youth sufiered 
and died in the same way that his father 
and brother had died before him. 

These repeated strange deaths being 
rumored in the country, a medical gen- 
tleman called on the friends of the de- 
ceased, to inquire into the particulars, 
and at once pronounced their deaths to 
have been occasioned by venom. ‘The 
boots, that had been the cause of com- 
plaint, were brought to him, and the 
place of the wound in the sufferers men- 
tioned, when the physician cut one of 
the boots open with care, and discovered 
the extreme point of the fang of a rat- 
tlesnake, which had been broken off, is- 
suing from the leather in the inside of 
the boot, and assured the people that this 
had done all the mischief. To prove 
this satisfactorily, he scratched with it 
the nose of a dog, and the dog died in 








a few hours, from the poisonous effects 
it was still able toconvey. Ineconfirma- 
tion of these facts, the native American 
indians state that arrows dipped in rat- 
tlesnakes’ venom will carry death for 
ages after.— Audubon’s Notes. 





Marble Ponds of Persia. 


TuEseE wonders of nature consist of 
pools, whose indolent waters, by a slow 
and regular process, stagnate, concrete, 
and petrify; producing that beautiful 
transparent stone, called Tabriz marble, 
used in some of the Persian burial pla- 
ces and best edifices, and monopolized 
by the sultan. ‘The ponds are all within 
the limits of half a mile. The progress 
of petrifaction may be traced during its 
different processes ; in one part the wa- 
ter is clear; in another it appears thick- 
er and stagnant; in a third quite black ; 
and in its last stage it is white likea 
hoar frost. When the operation is com- 


plete, a stone thrown upon its surface | 


makes no impression, and a person may 
walk over its surface. The constant 
tendency of this water to become stone 
is such, that, when it exudes from the 
ground in bubbles, the petrifaction some- 
times begins and assumes a globular 
shape, as if the waters of the spring, by 
a stroke of magic, had been arrested in 
their play, and turned into stone. The 
substanee produced is brittle, transparent, 
or sometimes richly streaked with green, 
red, and copper-colored veins. It ad- 
mits being cut into very large slaks, and 
takes a beautiful polish. 
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Written for Parley’s Magazine. 


The Sled Race. 


Tue snow had descended on valley and hill,— 
But nobody heard it,—it came down so still. 
Thus nature was silently spreading a treat 


To surprise all the boys when they waked from their sleep 
Says Franky, (whose ear caught the sleighbells’ first sound) 
‘Come, wake, Jamie, wake—there is snow on the ground! 


Just look at the window and top of the house? 
It has stolen upon us as still as a mouse.’ 


The sleds, newly painted, were ready to go, 
But laid moored in their harbors, all waiting for snow. 
The Go-ahead Steamer came first on the coast,— 
And of out-stripping all others was making a boast. 
Jemmy Dayton, who happened this vaunting to hear, 
On the back of his Wild Turk set off like a deer; 
The Roe-buck and Antelope followed at speed, 

But the Go-a-head Steamer still kept up the lead. 
There a boy riding Fisherman’s Hern, on the back 
Of a fierce looking Tiger, all striped with black.— 
But out-strip in speed Charlie Wilson! who can, 
For he rides on a Centaur, half horse and half man. 
Now look out for breakers, and mind how you ride, 
Don’t you see that huge Avalanche, on the hill-side? 
The Snovw-bird has folded his wings as you see, 
And the Redbreast is seeking a sheltering tree. 


‘Take care, master Frank—you can’t keep on the track, 


I see you have mounted a wild Eagle’s back. 

But he’ll bear you away from all danger and harm; 
So hold on, my boy, there’s no cause for alarm.’ 
But who are these, riding the Moon and the Sun? 
‘Tis Georgie and Henry, with eyes full of fun, 
They rise and they set, and I’m certain they shine, 
For I never saw sleds that were painted so fine. 
Aha! David Crocket and Lightfoot are here; 


I suppose they are chasing the Roebuck and Deer— 
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And Diana’s pursuing the Antelope there, 

While old Hercules frowns with a look of despair. 

Just then the Red-Rover came up like the wind 

And left Antelope, Rein-deer and Roe-buck behini. 

The Lion has shaken the snow from his mane, 

And see how he darts over hill-side and plain! 

The North-star is guiding, with his steady ray, 

The gentle sweet Lady of the Lake on her way. 
There’s a boy who has struck out a path of his own, 
Without any attendant, and travels alone: 

Only see how he dashes and wheels through the snow! 
Why, he rides on the back of a Comet, you know! 
The Hornet comes whizzing along at full speed ; 

But stop, my good fellow, you can’t get the lead,— 
Don’t you see that old Hickory ’s taken the field, 

And who ever knew that bold veteran to yield? 

Even Hero and Victor must give up the chase, 

And the Go-ahead Steamer stop short in his race. H. 


Lowe, January 1, 1844. 





— 


Singular Coffins in a Rock. 


. ‘He laid the body of Jesus in his own 
new tomb, which he had hewn out of the 
rock.’ This is said of Joseph of Arimathea. 
Mankind, in all ages, have paid great honor 
to the tombs of the dead. The people of the 
United States have scarcely had this oppor- 
tunity, as their country has been settled but 
about 200 years. The places of our fathers’ 
sepulchres are in England, or some other 
foreign land. 

The Anglo-Saxons, our ancestors, by the 
following singular account, it would appear, 
had their tombs sometimes in the rock. The 
coffins, or tombs, noticed in the following ac- 
count, must have been cut more than 1000 





years ago, or long before the Norman con- 
quest. 

Lower Heysham, where these curious ex- 
cavations in the solid rock are found, is situ- 
ated close to the sea-coast, five miles from 
Lancaster. Mr. Daniel describes it as a 
beautiful village, planted on one side of a little 
valley of a lively verdure. A prettier com- 
position of scenery, of a simple and placid 
character, 1 have seldom seen. The cot 
tages are disposed, without any formality, at 
various elevations, on the side of a steep bank, 
with small gardens and orchards among 
them, and honeysuckles creeping round the 
doors and casements, and other simple dec- 
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orations. An ancient church, and a ruined 
chapel, which stand near it, on a rock over 
the sea, give dighity and moral interest to 
the scene, and completes one of the prettiest 
pictures that can be imagined. 

The ruined chapel mentioned above is a 
small building nine yards long and two and 
a half square, very rudely put together ; but 
with sufficient strength, though in a very 
exposed situation, to have resisted the storms 
of winter through many centuries. A plain 
semicircular arch over the entrance, denotes 
its Saxon origin. By whom it was founded, 
or on what occasion, is not known. Near 
it the six’ curious coffins, represented in the 
engraving, are found, hollowed out in the 
rock, with the head and general form of the 
body defined. One of them has a groove on 
the inside for a lid, and a small square hole 
above the head, in which probably was fixed 
the cross. There is nothing on record re- 
lating to these remains, and tradition is quite 
silent on the subject. The chapel stands 
close to the sea, and may have been erected 
and dedicated to St. Patrick to move, accord- 
ing to the superstitions of the Romish church, 
the intercession of the saint for those who 
may have perished by shipwreck, and whose 
bodies may have been laid in the coffins in 
the rock. ) 

It would appear from the remains of tombs 
which are still in existence in the churchyard, 
that the little village of Heysham was once 
a place of greater note than it is at present. 
The author we have already quoted says, 
many tombstones and fragments of them are 
scattered about the churchyard, which, from 
the symbols and ornaments on them, are 
evidently of no modern date. They have 
all outlived the memory of those for whom 


THE NEW YEAR. 


they were designed, and are now subjects 
rather of meditation than of description. A 
sword and a cross are the more frequent 
symbols by which they are distinguished ; 
but [remarked upon one a sword and a harp. 
An altar-tomb, which had the appearance of 
having been very long under the ground, 
was lately dug up here. It is enriched on 
every side with sculpture, representing lions’ 
heads, and groups of men and various ani- 
mals, which probably had, or were intended 
to have, some meaning ; but they are now so 
blurred and mutilated, and their postures and 
actions rendered so equivocal, that it would 
be idle to lavish a conjecture upon them. A 
zigzag moulding, and some other ornaments, 
denote the tomb to be Saxon; but it bears no 
sign by which we can discover or guess at 
the personage to whose memory it was erect- 
ed. : 


———— 


The New Year. 


‘Goop wine needs no bush,’ says Shakspere, 
—and good poetry speaks for itself, without 
recommendation ; but the following lines have 
the further merit of having been written by a 
living, self-educated poet and scholar, (Robert 
Story,) a native of Northumberland, Eng. He 
was the author of ‘Harvest Home,’ ‘ Magic 
Fountain,’ and ‘Craven Blossoms,’ and has 
been raised to the humble dignity of parish 
clerk and schoolmaster, at Gargrave, York- 
shire. 


ANOTHER YEAR! 


ANoTHer year! another year! 

OQ! who shall see another year ? 

Shalt thou, old man of hoary head, 

Of eye-sight dim, and feeble tread ? 
Expect it not! Time, pajn, and grief, 
Have made thee like an autumn leaf,— 
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NATURAL BRIDGE IN THE 


Ready, by blast or self-decay, 

From its slight hold to drop away,— 
And some sad morn may gild thy bier, 
Long, long, before another year ! 


Another year! another year ! 
OQ! who shall see another year ? 
—Shall you, ye young? or you, ye fair ? 
Ah! the presumptuous thought forbear ! 
Within this churchyard’s peaceful bounds, 
Come, pause and ponder o’er the mounds ! 
Here beauty sleeps ;—that verdant length 
Of grave contains what once was strength ; 
The child—the boy—the man are here: 
Ye may not see another year ! 





Another year! another year ! 
O! who shall see another year ? 
—Shall J, whose burning thirst of fame 
No earthly power can quench or tame ? 
Alas! that burning thirst may soon 
Be o’er, and all beneath the moon— 
All my fine visions, fancy-wrought, 
And all this vortex whirl of thought— 
For ever cease and disappear, 
Ere dawns on earth another year ! 





Hurl or Hell Bridge. 

A WHIRLPOOL, or rocky passage, is 
seen in Long Island Sound, near New 
York, called Hurl Gate, or Hell Gate ; 
but Hell Bridge, or Hurl Bridge, so call- 
ed, is a narrow pass between the moun- 
tains in the Highlands of Scotland,which 
is said to have received its name from 
the following horrid circumstance :— 

At a little distance this narrow pass 
has the appearance of an immense atti- 
ficial bridge thrown over a tremendous 
chasm; but on nearer approach, it is 
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seen to be a wall of nature’s own mason- 
ry formed of vast and rugged bodies of 
solid rock, piled on each other, as if in 
giant sport of architecture. Its sides are 
in some places covered with trees of a 
considerable size; and the passenger 
who has a head steady enough to look 
down, may see the eyries of birds of 
prey beneath his feet. The path across 
is so narrow, that it cannot admit of 
persons passing, and indeed none but 
natives attempt the dangerous route, 
though it saves a circuit of three miles; 
yet it sometimes happens that two trav- 
ellers meet, owing to the curve formed 
by the pass preventing a view over it 
from either side; and, in that case, one 
person lies down while the other creeps 
over his body. One day, a highlander 
walking along the pass, when he had 
gained the highest part of the arch, ob- 
served another goming leisurely up, and 
being himself one of the patrician order, 
called to him to lie down; the person 
addressed disregarded the command, and 
the highlanders met on the summit. 
They were Grant and Bendearg, of two 
families at enmity with each other. ‘I 
was first at the top,’ said Bendearg, ‘ and 
called out first; lie down, that I may 
pass over in peace.’ ‘ When the Grant 
prostrates himself before the McPher- 
son,’ answered the other, ‘it must be 
with a sword through his body.’ ‘Turn 
back then,’ said Bendearg, ‘and repass 
as you came.’ ‘Go back yourself if 
you like it,’ replied Grant ; ‘I will not 
be the first of my name to turn before 



































30 SPANISH ROBBERS. 


the M’Phersons.’ They then threw 
their bonnets over the precipice, and ad- 
vanced with a slow and cautious pace to 
each other—both were unarmed. Pre- 
paring for a desperate struggle, they 
planted their feet firmly on the ground, 
compressed their lips, knit their brows, 
and, fixing fierce and watchful eyes upon 
each other, stood prepared for an onset. 
They both grappled at the same mo- 
ment; but, being of equal strength, were 
unable to shift each other’s position, and 
stood fixed on the rock with suppressed 
breath, and muscles strained to the top 
of their bent, like statues carved out of 
the solid stone. At length M’Pherson 
suddenly removing his right foot so as 
to give him greater purchase, stooped 
his body, and bent his enemy down with 
him by main strength, till they both 
leaned over the precipice, looking into 
the dreadful abyss. The contest was 
doubtful, for Grant had placed his foot 
firmly on an elevation at the brink, and 
had equal command of his enemy, but 
at this moment M’Pherson sank slowly 
and firmly on his knee, and, while Grant 
suddenly started back, stooping to take 
the supposed advantage, whirled him 
over his head into the gulf. M’Pher- 
son himself fell backwards, his body 
hanging partly over the rock, a fragment 
gave way beneath him, and he sunk fur- 
ther, till, catching with a desperate effort 
at the solid stone above, he regained his 
footing. There was a pause of death- 
like stillness, and the bold heart of M’ 
Pherson felt sick and faint. At length, 


as if compelled by some mysterious feel- 
ing, he booked down over the precipice. 
Grant had caught with a death-like gripe 
by the ragged point of a rock—his en- 
emy was almost within his reach. His 
face was turned upward, and there was 
in it horror and despair—but he uttered 
no word nor cry. The next moment.he 
loosed his hold, his brains were dashed 
out before the eyes of his hereditary 
foe: the mangled body disappeared a- 
mong the trees, and his last heavy and 
hollow sound arose from the bottom. 
M’Pherson returned home an altered 
man. He purchased a commission in 
the army, and fell fighting in the wars 
of the Peninsula. The Gaelic name of 
the place where this tragedy was acted 
signifies Hell Bridge,’ but the moun- 
tain is sometimes called ‘ Bendearg.’ 
The horror and repentance of the vic- 
torious party is perhaps that of every 
duellist or murderer from Cain down to 
the last ‘affair of honor’ in our own 
country. 


a 


Spanish Robbers. 

Tue unsettled political state of Spain 
for many years past has rendered the 
land of Don Quixote and Gil Blas more 
deplorably unsafe than in the days of 
these romances. A traveller in Spain 
thus speaks of his own experiences : — 
‘During my stay of a fortnight in the 
capital, I heard of three robberies in the 
streets. One of them was conducted in 
the most singular manner. The victim 
was returning from a party at the French 
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ambassador’s, when he was accosted by 
several men, and ordered to give up his 
money; which, being alone and unarm- 
ed,he did; the robbers then handed him 
a piece of paper, which, without looking 
at, he put in his pocket. This happened 
near the foot of the Acala; and when 
he arrived at the top of the street, he 
was again stopped and asked whether 
he had not a piece of paper. He pro- 
duced the scrap he had received at the 
foot of the street, which was a certificate 
of his being robbed ; and he was allowed 
to passunmolested. The Spaniards are 
certainly dadrones de garbo; for they 
give one the option of either fighting or 
paying ; whereas an Italian would first 
shoot you from behind a hedge, and then 
rob you afterwards. The most singular 
instance of the coolness and intrepidity 
of the Spanish character I ever heard, 
occurred not long ago at Seville. A 
countryman was proceeding to market 
with his mule, when he was accosted not 
far from the town by a man armed with 
a musket, who ordered him to give up 
his property. The farmer replied that 
he would do no such thing, because he 
had a knife, and if his opponent’s gun 
missed fire, he would then have the ad- 
vantage. The robber expostulated, but 
to no purpose, he at length took deliber- 
ate aim at his intended victim, drew the 
trigger, and his piece missed fire: the 
peasant immediately attacked and des- 
patched him with his knife, threw the 
dead body across his mule, and entered 
Seville in triumph, carrying as a trophy 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
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the arms of hisenemy. This wild spe- 
cies of justice is certainly excusable in a 
country where no other is to be obtained. 





Questions and Answers. 

Way, in hot countries, do persons con- 
tinually throw water on curtains which 
there form sides of apartments ? 

Because the evaporation of the water 
absorbs a vast deal of heat, and makes 
the apartment cool and refreshing. 

Way does water thrown on a brisk 
fire, apparently increase the heat ? 

Because the water is converted into 
steam, which expanding and mixing with 
the flame, causes it to occupy a larger 
space. 

Way will a tea-kettle, filled with cold 
water, run over before it boils ? 

Because of the expansion of the wa- 
ter as it becomes heated. 

Why do rich cakes keep good for a 
long time ? 

Because, in making them, water is 
not used, which would soon turn sour; 
sugar, of which they contain much, will 
not ferment. 

Wuy does sunshine extinguish or 
dampen fire ? 

Because the rays engage the oxygen 
which has hitherto supported the fire. 

Why is a tale-bearer or slanderer like 
a house-wright or carpenter ? 

Because he raises tall stories. 

How can you spell ‘new door’ in ‘ one 
word ?’ 

By transposing the letters, which will 
be made to read ‘ one word.’ 
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In ancient times, when there was 
no printing, and few people could 
read or write, almost all public favor 
was procured by means of orators, or 
men who spoke to the people in the mar- 
ket places or senate houses. The word 
forum means a public place. And these 
fora or forums were of several kinds, one 
composing the places of popular assem- 
bly both for business and pleasure, an 
exchange, a place for the meeting of 
courts of justice, or a hustings or ballot- 
ing place for public elections. The oth- 
er kinds of forum were market places, 
such as the forum boarium, the’ ox and 
cow market, which contained a brazen 
statue of a bull; the forum suarium, or 
swine market; the forum piscatorium, 
or fish market; the forum slitorium, or 
vegetable market ; the forum capedino- 
rium, or pastry and confectionary mar- 
ket, and about nimejgen other kinds of 
market places. 

Cassius, after the death of Cesar, says: 
‘Some to the common pulpits (in the 
market places) and cry out, Liberty,free- 
dom,’ &c. and Casca says: ‘Go to the 
pulpit, Brutus;’ (that is,the forum in 
the senate house). Mark Antony ad- 


dressed the people of Rome, with the 
dead body of Cesar at his feet, from a 
pulpit in the market-place where Brutus 
had first spoken; Cassius at the same 
time addressed a portion of the people 
from a pulpit or forum in another street 
or market of .Rome. 
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The Forum,—a Splendid Ruin in Rome. 






Of the senate-house kind of forums 
there was but one, in republican times, 
namely, the fora civilia. The second 
forum of this kind cost an immense sum 
and was built by Julius Cesar. A third 
was erected by Augustus Cesar. These 
three were near together and called the 
Triple Forum. A fourth was begun by 
Domitian and finished by Nerva; this 
last was 360 feet long, and 160 broad. 

During the continuance of the repub- 
lic, the whole people were in a great de- 
gree divided into lawyers and clients. 
The orators not only spoke on all occa- 
sions for their clients, but in no small 
measure transacted their private business, 

The two side walls of Nerva’s tem- 
ple, dedicated to Mars the Avenger, were 
ornamented in the interior with corinthi- 
an pilasters. A portion of this enclo- 
sure is still seen at Rome, in a very high 
wall, extending about 144 paces in rath- 
er a crooked course, and composed of 
large blocks of peperino put together 
without cement. There is an arch still 
remaining in part of the enclosure of 
this forum, half buried in the soil. Ad- 
joining it, is a beautiful fragment of the 
temple of Trajan. From the character 
of the remains, we may infer that this 
must have been one of the mst magnif- 
iceat edifices of Rome, both on account 
of its size, and the excellence of its ar- 
chitecture. At present we see only a 
piece of the wall, and a part of the lat- 
eral portico, consisting of three superb 
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corinthian columns and a pilaster of the 
same order, supporting the architecture. 
The columns are 54 feet in height and 
about six in diameter, all of Parian mar- 
lle. The architrave is beautifully or- 
namented. On the top of it stands a 
very heavy belfry (belonging to the 
church of the Annunciation) which was 
built in the middle ages, and which in 
the end will cause it to tumble down. 
Little more than two centuries ago, there 
existed opposite to this fragment some 
other beautiful remains; there were sev- 
en marble corinthian columns supporting 
a magnificent entablature and pediment; 
they were pulled down by Pope Paul V. 
who wanted to use the marble for a foun- 
tain. 

Not far from the remains of the Tem- 
ple of Nerva, are the ruins seen in the 
engraving opposite. It is supposed to 
be a part of the temple erected by Do- 
mitian when he began this forum, dedi- 
cated by him to the goddess Pallas. The 
two corinthian columns in front of it are 
of marble, and about eleven feet in cir- 
cumference; their exact proportions can- 
not be exactly ascertained, because they 
are evidently buried to a considerable 
extent in the earth. The entablature 
which they support is richly decorated ; 
the frieze is sculptured with bas-reliefs, 
representing the arts of Pallas, and in 
the middle of the attic is a figure of the 
goddess herself. 

From the first mentioned of these fo- 
rums, Cicero and all the great orators of 
republican Rome addressed the conscnpt 


fathers and people; and from the othersy 
the orators of imperial Rome kept up 
the semblance of freedom. 

A fifth forum was built in Rome by 
Trajan. This surpassed all other build- 
ings of the kind in the city, and its cel- 
ebrated pillar still remains. 





. Ghost of Soho Square. 


Peruaps all the ghost stories that were 
ever imagined or invented might be traced 
like the following one, not to supernat- 
ural, but natural causes, knavery or su- 
perstition : — 

In the year 1704, a gentleman to all 
appearance of large fortune, took fur- 
nished lodgings in a house in Soho- 
Square, London. After he had resided 
there some weeks with his establishment, 
he lost his brother at Hampstead, who 
on his death-bed particularly desired to 
be interred in the family vault in West- 
minster Abbey. The gentleman reques- 
ted his landlord to permit him to bring 
the corpse to his lodgings, where he him- 
self would see to all the arrangements 
of the funeral. The landlord consented, 
and the body, in a very handsome coffin 
and white shroud was placed in the great 
dining-room. The funeral was to be the 
next day, and the lodger and his ser- 
vants left the house to make prepara- 
tions for the solemnity. He staid out 
late, but this was nothing uncommon; 
and the landlord and his famlly retired 
to rest as usual, one maid-servant being 
left to let him in. The girl was accord- 
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ingly sitting alone in the kitchen, when 
a tall, spectre-looking figure entered and 
sat down in achair opposite toher. The 
maid was by no means the most timid 
of her sex; but she was terrified, lonely 
as she was, at this unexpected apparition. 
Uttering a loud shriek, she flew out at 
a side-door to the chamber of her mas- 
ter and mistress. Scarcely had she a- 
wakened them, and communicated to the 
whole family some portion of the fright 
with which she herself was overwhelmed, 
when the spectre, enveloped in a white 
shroud, and with a death-like paleness, 
made its appearance, and sat down ina 
chair in the bed-room, without their ob- 
serving how it entered. This chair 
stoo¢ by the door of the bed-chamber, 
so that no person could go out without 
passing close to the apparition. The 
master and mistress crept under the bed- 
clothes covered with profuse perspiration, 
while the maid-servant sank down near- 
ly insensible by the side of the bed. At 
the same time the whole house appeared 
to be in an uproar, as far as they could 
hear from under the bed-clothes. At 
length all became still in the house; the 
landlord ventured slowly to raise his 
head, and steal a glance at the chair by 
the door; but, behold, the ghost was 
gone! Sober reason began to resume 


its power. The poor girl was brought 
to herself after a good deal of shaking. 
In a short time they plucked up suffi- 
cient courage to quit the bed-room, and 
examine the house, which they expected 
Nor were their 


to find in great disorder. 
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anticipations unfounded. The whole 
house had been stripped by artful thieves, 
and the gentleman boarder had decamped 
without paying for his lodging, his ser- 
vants forming part of the gang. It turned 
out that the boarder was no other than 
an accomplice of the notorious Arthur 
Chambers, executed at Tyburn in 1706, 
and that the supposed corpse was this 
arch rogue himself, who had whitened 
his face with chalk, and counterfeited 
death. About midnight he quitted the 
coffin and appeared to the maid in the 
kitchen. When she flew up stairs, he 
softly followed her, and, seated at the 
decor of the chamber, acted as a sentinel, 
so that his industrious accomplices were 
enabled to plunder the landlord’s coffers 
and house without the least molestation. 





Anecdote. 


In the time of the American war, 
while the army was encamped at West 
Point, a party of soldiers discovered an 
eagle’s nest about half way down the 
vast precipice of the rock, adjacent to 
the fort; in order to get at the nest, one 
of the soldiers was let down by a rope, 
fastened round his middle, and made’ 
sure above, with two or three men to 
guide the rope, and to draw him up 
when he had executed his design. Un- 
fortunately when he had descended near 
to the nest, one of the old eagles returned 
and attacked him with hideous screams, 
aiming directly at his head. In this di- 
lemma, he had no way to defend himself, 


but by taking his knife, with which he 
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kept her off by striking at her every 
time she attacked him; in one of the 
passes he made at her, he had the mis- 
fortune to strike the rope and cut one of 
the strands entirely off; the other strand 
began to untwist, while his companions 
above drew him up as fast as possible. 
In this situation, he expected every mo- 


.ment that the rope would part, when he 


must have fallen from the tremendous 
height and been dashed to pieces among 
the rocks : but, when almost every pros- 
pect of life had ceased, and the remaining 
strand of the rope was nearly reduced 
to a wisp of tow, he was drawn up to 
the top of the rock. The effect of this 
sudden and extraordinary instance of 
fear upon the man was such that, in the 
course of twenty-four hours, the hair of 
his head, from a coal black, was turned 
as white as the whitest wool; but he 
never afterwards went to a bird’s-nest 
after eagles’ eggs. The man was about 
25 years of age. 


—_—_—_—_—— 


A brave little fellow. 


Tue Montreal Transcript relates a 
pleasing instance of courage and affec- 
.tionate devotion in a child. Several 
children were in the St. Antoine suburb, 
when one of the boys missed his little 
sister, and thinking she had hid herself 
behind the woodwork that supported 
the windlass for drawing water, proceed- 
ed to look there, when he heard her 
voice from the bottom of the well. He 


called his companion, and then distinctly 
heard her cry out, ‘I shall be drowned’ 





MODE OF ADVERTISING IN NORWAY. 


—on which the brother seized the chain, 
and jumped in to her rescue. He went 
down ‘ by the run’ and succeeded in get- 
ting the little girl to lay hold of the iron 
swivel that held the bucket—those at the 
top were then called, and proceeded to 
hoist; but the little girl’s hand being se~ 
verely cut by the swivel, she let go and 
fell again to the bottom.—The brother was 
let down after her, when he bade her 
get into the bucket and this done, they 
were both raised. The girl was unhurt, 
except her hands—but she made bitter 
lamentations after one of her shoes which 
she had lost in the water. The well 
was 20 feet deep; she had attempted to 
jump across it, and fell in. 





Advertising in Norway. 

THERE is a very simple and very an- 
cient way of assembling the people of 
Norway, for public business. A mes- 
sage-stick, of the size and shape of a 
marshal’s baton, is painted and stamped 
with the royal arms, and made hollow, © 
with a head to screw on one end, and © 
an iron spike on the other. The official 
notice to meet, the time, place, and ob- © 
ject, are written on a piece of paper, 
which is rolled up and placed in the hol- — 
low. This is delivered from the public 
office or court-house of the district (or 
county), to the newrest householder, who 
is bound by law to carry it within a cer- 
tain time to his nearest neighbor, who 
must transmit it to the next, and so on. 
In case of two houses equally distant, it 
is previously determined at which he 
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shall deliver it. If the owner is not at 
home, he is to stick it ‘in the house- 
father’s great chair, by the fireside ;’ and 
if the door be locked, he must fasten it 
to the outside. Each is bound to prove, 
if. required, at what hour he received, 
delivered, or stuck it. He who, by his 
neglect, has prevented the notice in time 
to attend the meeting, pays a fine for 
each person so absent. In a country so 
extensive, with its population scattered 
in valleys, divided by uninhabited fields 
or mountains, and with few paths of 
communication, this primitive sort of ga- 
zette is the most expeditious mode of 
publication. In the highlands of Scot- 
land, the stick, burnt at ome end and 
with blood on the other was a similar 
device for assembling a clan in arms. 

Laing’s Travels in Norway. 


_ Sir Walter Scott describes this mode 


of highland warning in the Lady of the 
Lake :— 


Speed, Malise, speed! the dun deer’s hide 
On fleeter foot was never tied. 

Bend ’gainst the steepy hill thy breast, 
Burst down like torrent from its crest ; 
Across the brook like roebuck bound, 

And thread the brake like questing hound. 
The crag is high, the scaun is deep, 

But shrink not from the desperate leap. 





THE TWO HOMES. 
Written by Ann Manta Mansn, aged 14 years. 


My home is in yon valley green, 
Where pleasant waters flow; 

Where naught but beauty can be seen, 

And fruit and wild flowers grow. 
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Tis there, in childhood’s summer hours, 
I’ve watched the busy bee, 

Sucking the sweets from various flowers, 
When I was light and free. 


*Tis there my wants were all supplied, 
And naught disturbed my rest ; 
With my kind parents by my side, 
I felt securely blest. 


*Tis there, when I was in distress, 
My parents’ kind relief 

Would lull my every care to rest, 
And help to soothe my grief. 


*Tis there they trained me in the way 
That I should ever go, 

And there they taught me how to pray, 
And love the Lord below. 


But now the home is changed to me— 
My parents since have gone 

To realms above, where they are free, 
And I] am left alone. 


But still another home I have, 
Prepared in heaven for me, 

And when my body’s in the grave, 
My soul with Christ shall be. 


There no disease can ever come, 
Nor death approach that place; 

There we shall dwell around God’s throne, 
And see our Savior’s face. 


And though our homes below are dear, 
Yet, when we rise above, 

There we shall never shed a tear, 
But dwell in peace and love. 


And though, while here on earth we dwell, 
We often part and meet, 

There, we shall ever, ever dwell, 
Around God’s mercy seat. 

New York public school, Nov. 1843. 


















36 BURKE’S OPINION OF WASHINGTON. ANECDOTE OF A SOLDIER. 


Burke’s opinion of Washington. 

Ar a highly respectable literary club 
in England, the virtues and achieve- 
ments, the probity and intrepidity of 
Gen. Washington were the subject of 
conversation. After a long and merited 
eulogium of our first President, a gen- 
tleman asked the right honorable Ed- 
mund Burke, who had graced the eulo- 
gium of Washington with his peculiar 
energy, whether, in justly and impar- 
tially estimating the character of Wash- 
ington, some allowance had not ought 
to be made for the energy of the pane- 
gyrist; and whether Mr. Burke supposed 
himself there ever existed so exalted a 
character, as he had contributed to de- 
fine. ‘I forgive you,’ said Edmund 
Burke; ‘ for I myself never believed that 
a man of the exalted dignity and intre- 
pidity of George Washington could pos- 
sibly exist, until I personally conversed 


with John Adams.’ 





Anecdote of a Soldier 

As Capt. Jones of the Royal Flint- 
shire regiment who had been exercising 
his men on the heights of Folkstone, 
and was standing with several of the 
officers near the edge of the cliff, the 
earth suddenly gave way under him, and 
he was precipitated in an oblique direc- 
tion from the top eighty-four feet ; but 
was providentially stopped in his fall by 
a small protuberance on the surface of 
the rock, against which, in his downward 
course, his foot had struck. In this 
dreadful situation he lay suspended near- 


ly a quarter of an hour without daring 
to move. Scarcely however had this 
accident occurred, when Thomas Roberts, 
a private in the regiment, alarmed at the 
truly perilous condition of his officer, 
endeavored at the obvious risk of his 
own life, to extricate him; but, in the 
attempt, fell from the top to the bottom 
of this tremendous precipice, being a dis- 
tance of 546 feet, of which 261 feet 
were quite perpendicular. Providen- 
tially the man in his rapid descent, did 
not fall against the officer, who, anxious 
to save him, had already extended his 
hand for that purpose, as both would have 
then been hurried down. In the mean- 
time, a rope was expeditiously procured 
from the nearest house, a noose made 
at one end, and lowered to the spot 
where Capt. Jones lay, which he with 
much difficulty succeeded in fastening 
round his body, and was thus gradually 
drawn up the frightful steep by the spec- 
tators, who had still doubted the possi- 
bility of rescuing him. 

The soldier, though much cut and 
bruised, strange as it may appear, was 
taken up alive on the beach, near a 
stone quarry, and conveyed to the regi- 
mental hospital at Hythe, where to the 
astonishment of every one, it was found 
that no bones were broken, and he soon 
recovered. The height of the cliff to 
the spot where Capt. Jones stopped was 
84 feet; beyond which was the perpen- 
dicular fall of 261 feet; and the remain- 
der of the fall was oblique, 204 feet; 
total 549 feet.—Lon. pap. 
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Enigma. 
I am a word of ten letters, which form 
the name of a great warrior: my 6th, 
5th, 7th, 4th, and Sth, happens once ev- 


ery day. My 3rd, 4th, 9th, and 8th, is 
a very necessary article inhunting. My 
4th, 2nd, 6th, and 7th, is a way to kill. 
My Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, is what wom- 
en often do. My Ist, 5th, 6th, and 7th, 
is a part of the American eagle. My 
7th, 10th, 2nd, and 8th, is a very small 
insect. My Ist, 4th, 2nd, and 8th, is in- 
terrogative. My 3rd, 9th, 6th, and 7th, 
is what most people are fond of. My 
Ist, 5th, and 7th, is an ornament for the 
head. My 7th, Sth, and 6th, is a very 
strong liquor unfit for temperate people. 
My oth, 6th, and 10th, is a place of en- 
tertainment. My 4th, 9th, and Sth, is 
excessive heat. My 8th, 5th, and 6th, 
is a very useful article. My 8th, 9th, 
and Ist, is used by the twine-maker. 
My 4th, 9th, and 7th, is kept by most 
farmers. My 3rd, 9th, and 8th, is a term 
for a drunkard. My 4th, 2nd, and Sth, 
is used to keep the head warm. My 
6th, 5th, and 8th, is a troublesome crea- 
ture. My 3rd, Sth, ‘and 6th, is very 
wicked. My 8th, 9th, and 10th, is a 
number of hundreds; and my whole the 
name of a county in the State of New 


York. 





Enigma. 
1 am rough, I am tough; I am short, 
I am long; I am crooked, I am straight; 
I am hard, I am soft; I am square, I 
am round; I am flat, Iam oval; I am 
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loose, I am tight; I am dull, I am sharp; 
I am oblong; I am tall. 

I am used for the most opposite pur- 
poses; to make amd unmake; to do and 
undo; am now honored with the grasp 
of a monarch, and now in the hand of 
him who executes the meanest offices ; 
I originated from the humblest animal, 
but I now familiarly lord it over the 
proudest heads of the land, and take 
royalty by the nose or ear; am now the 
badge of honor to eminent tradesmen, 
and anon little better than a currycomb; 
am one moment the patron of ball-rooms, 
and anon a remover of cobwebs; am 
now the delight of the idle beau, as well 
as of the skilful artist; now of the ost- 
ler, housemaid, and shoeblack, and now 
the principal instrument of the lover of 
the fine arts. 


Riddle. 

My color’s dark, my legs are long, 
As light as air my wing; 

My voice is that of a ravenous beast, 
Yet oft will sweetly sing. 

Take half my name you'd think me brute, 
Take t’other half you’d doubt; 

The first is beast, the second fowT; 

* With both you'd spy me out. 


I’m not a worm, I’m not a fish, 
Nor reptile known am I; 
I live on earth, I live in air, 
Or perch *tween earth and sky. 
My second syllable you’ll find 
My.name full well explains; 
Guess it, my friendy ’tis easy done, 
And take it for thy pains. 


Solutions are requested. 
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New Year's Day. 


An English traveller inthe United States 
thus refers to a custom of Dutch origin in 
the city of New York. This commendable 
relic of Dutch manners, however, is not lim- 
ited to New York city, but is practised at Al- 
bany and all the old settlements in the 
Empire State. 

‘It is the custom in New York, on the first 
day of the year, for the gentlemen to visit all 
their acquaintances; and the omission of this 
observance in regard to any particular fam- 
ily, would be considered as a decided slight. 
The routine is as follows: the ladies of a 
family remain at home to receive visits; the 
gentlemen are abroad, actively engaged in 
paying them. You enter, shake hands, are 
seated, talk for a minute or two on the top- 
ics of the day, then hurry off as fast as you 
can. Wine and cake are on the table, of 
which each visiter is invited to partake. The 
custom is of Dutch origin, and, I believe, 
does not prevail in any other city of the 
Union. I am told, that its influence on the 
social intercourse of families is very saluta- 
ry; the first day of the year is considered a 
day of kindness and reconciliation, on which 
petty differences are forgotten, and trifling 
injuries forgiven. It sometimes happens, that 
between friends long connected, a misunder- 
standing takes place. Each is too proud to 
make concessions, alienation follows, and thus 
are two families, very probably, permanently 
estranged. But on this day of annual am- 
nesty, each of the offended parties calls on 
the wife of the other, kind feelings are re- 
called, past grievances are overlooked, and 
at their next meeting they take each other 
by the hand, and are again friends.—Men 
and Manners in America, by Hamilton. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW.YEAR. SEASONABLE ADVICE. 


: 


Christmas and New Year. 


In Mr. Lee’s little dramatic work, called 
Christmas and New Year, the last scene 
concludes as follows :— 


‘ The clock strikes twelve, and the Old Year 
dies. Boys raise his body on a bier, and 
maidens sing the following 


DIRGE OF THE SIST OF DECEMBER. 


Brine the last December rose, 
Frosted o’er with wintry snows ; 
Let the fading petals fall 

O’er the Year’s funereal pall. 


From the wood some oak-leaves bring 
That were green in early spring ; 
Scatter them about the bier - 
Of the now departing Year. 


Let the bells upon their wheels, 
While our fond ‘deas veer, . 

Ring the solemn midnight peals, 
Lingering for the dying Year. 
Hark! the peal has ceased to toll ; 
Silence reigns ; but now a toll 
Breaks upon the startled ear,— 
Gone for ever is the Year!’ 


Seasonable Advice and Remarks. 


1. Never put off till to-morrow what 
you can do to-day. 

2. Never trouble another for what 
you can do yourself. 

3. Never spend your money before 
you have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want 
because it is cheap ; it will be dear to you. 

5. Pride costs more than hunger, 
thirst, and cold. 

6. We never repent of having eaten 
too little. 


7. Nothing is troublesome that we 


do willingly. 
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Lady Arundel. 








Stories called “Facts to correct Fancies”.No. Ff. 


THE next morning, Philip and Charlotte arose, and with happy hearts and bright 
smiles, met in the garden, where the little girl was accustomed to spend half-an-hour 
before her breakfast, and where, in former days, Philip was her playful companion, and 
kind assistant. 

It appeared, that the conversation of the preceding day had produced a good effect, 
for he now condescended to assist Charlotte in selecting and tying up the flowers to form 
a boquet with which the little girl daily adorned her mother’s dressing-room. While 


they were thus employed, Mrs. Stanley approached. and after the salutations of the 
D FEB. 





morning, she turned to Philip, and said, ‘I 
am pleased, my dear boy, that you have so 
soon yielded to conviction; not that I ever 
wish to depreciate the employments peculi- 
arly adapted to your sex, but, that I would 
endeavor to inculcate the habit of promoting, 
as far as possible, the happiness and comfort 
of all around you. This can only be done 
by acquiring all knowledge that may at any 
time, and under any circumstances, be use- 
ful, and by constantly bearing in mind, our 
blessed Savior’s injunction, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself’ But come, the 
breakfast is ready, and father is waiting.’ 

‘QO! father, I shall never again be so silly 
as to take it for granted that all my school- 
fellows say is true. I will tell them, when 
I return to Fairbourne, that Charlotte is to 
learn everything just like myself.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ said Mr. Stanley, unable 
to repress a smile, ‘ you are always running 
intoextremes. While maintaining that wom- 
-en are capable of acquiring equal knowledge 
with our sex, 1 am far from censidering it 
advisable that their pursuits should be pre- 
cisely the same; and I certainly do not in- 
tend my little Charlotte to be either a doctor 
or a lawyer.’ 

Charlotte was greatly amused at the con- 
clusion of Mr. Stanley’s speech, and, laugh- 
ing heartily at the idea, said, ‘How very 

droll it would be, father, for Mrs. Montrose 
to come and see mother when she is ill, in- 
stead of the good doctor.’ 

‘Indeed, my love, it would seem rather ex- 
traordinary, yet perhaps not altogether so 
very absurd as you imagine. Among the 


savage nations, you know the women are al- 
ways the doctors, and in their constant wars, 
.dress and attend the wounded with the ut- 
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most skill and care. But I remember to 
have read an account of an English lady of 
title who actually studied medicine.’ 

*O! do tell us that story, father.’ 

‘Not at present, my love, for you see we 
are within sight of the house, and it is nearly 
dinner time; but if we are alone this evening, 
I will endeavor to recollect the particulars.’ 

In the evening Charlotte ventured to re- 
mind Mr. Stanley of his promise. 

‘Well, then,’ he replied, ‘in order to grat- 
ify your curiosity, I must go back some years, 
to the time of James the first. Lady Anna 
Halket, the subject of my memoir, was the 
daughter of sir Robert Murray, who was 
chosen by the king as tutor to his son Charles. 
Her mother was governess to the duke of 
Gloucester andthe princess Elizabeth. Up- 
on her death, her daughter succeeded to the 
situation. She was very generally learned, 
but her favorite studies were theology and 
medicine. She was remarkably skilful in 
surgery, and was the medical adviser of the 
principal personages in the kingdom, and in- 
deed so great was her reputation for medical 
skill, that many persons are said to have 
come over from Holland to consult her pro- 
fessionally. She was likewise a great au- 
thoress, having written more than twenty 
volumes. Now, was not this an infinitely 
better way of employing her time, than stud- 
ying the newest and most becoming fash- 
ions? the constant employment of too many 
ladies in this age.’ 

‘O! dear father, exclaimed Charlotte, 
when Mr. Stanley had finished, ‘ pray think 
of some other story to tell us. Only see how 
very fast I work; I have nearly hemmed 
this border for mother, and Philip has finished 
the sketch of that old abbey.’ 
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LADY ANNA HALKET. 


‘I am afraid, my love,’ said her mother, 
‘that if we draw so largely upon father’s 
stock of female worthies, we shall exhaust it 
so soon, as to leave Philip in doubt whether 
after all, such accounts may not be consid- 
ered as individual exceptions to the general 
rule, rather than as prools of what nearly 
every woman might be with industry and 
attention. However, my dear bey, without 
entering into any discussion as to whether 
nature intended men and women to follow 
the same occupations, | think we may safely 
assert, that, in the present state of society, it 
is at least advisable that, however a wom- 
an’s mind may be cultivated, she should still 
consider the domestic circle as her peculiar 
sphere, and be more anxious to contribute to 
the comfort of all around her, than to dis- 
pute for prizes in the public schools and uni- 
versities. It is now nearly bedtime, but, be- 
fore you go, I will relate one short story that 
may interest Charlotte.’ 

‘O! thank you, mother; is it about anoth- 
er lady doctor ?’ 

‘No, my darling, I am not aware that the 
lady of whom I am going to tell you, was 
remarkable for any extraordinary degree of 
learning, although no doubt she was a well- 
educated woman. But it is a story of cour- 
age shown by a woman that | hope may not 
be useless to my little girl, who, I am sorry 
to say, is in the daily habit of exhibiting 
most unreasonable cowardice.’ 

‘O! I know, mother; you are thinking of 
my being so much frightened at the sailor 
who came here begging this morning.’ 

‘Yes, my dear; and it was very fortu- 
nate I was at hand, for the servants hearing 
your screams, imagined you had some cause 
for fear, and were turning the poor man 
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away when I entered the hall. Had I been five 
minutes later, it is probable that that man’s 
child would have suffered dread{ul agonies 
for many hours, as it was shockingly burnt, 
and this was the only house where he coula 
apply for something to ease the pain till the 
medical man, who lives at a great distance 
could come to see the child.’ 

‘O! mother, 1 am very sorry, and I really 
will try not to scream so loud. But how can 
I prevent being frightened ?? 

‘By merely exercising your reason, my 
dear child; now, in this instance, was it like- 
ly that the man, although he did wear a 
sailor’s dress, which you seem so much to 
dislike, should have harmed you? But I 
will relate my narrative, and you will there- 
by learn how necessary it is sometimes, that 
women should possess so much courage as is 
ever required of men, 

‘During the reign of Charles the first, 
when, as Philip has read in history, this un- 
fortunate kingdom was torn to pieces by civil 
wars, there lived at Wardour Castle in Wilt- 
shire, lord Arundel, who had married a 
daughter of the earl of Worcester. It hap- 
pened, that during the absence of lord Arun- 
del, who was gone to Oxford on business, 
the castle was besieged by sir Edward Hun- 
gerford, with an army of thirteen bundred 
men, who demanded that it should be imme- 
diately given up to him. Now Lady Arun- 
del had only five-and-twenty fighting men 
in the castle, the rest having accompanied 
their master. But she wasnothing daunted 
by this circumstance, and boldly answered, 
in reply to this insulting command, that she 
had received her lord’s orders at parting, to 
keep the fortress in safety, and that she was, 
resolved at all hazards to obey him.’ 
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*O, mother, how astonished sir Edward 
must have been at receiving such an answer.’ 
‘I dare say he was. my love, as he had 
calculated on gaining easy possession of the 


castle during the absence of its master. He 
was moreover extremely enraged at the idea 
of a woman presuming to dispute his power, 
and he immediately ordered the cannon to be 
brought up, and commenced a regular bat- 
tery, which lasted, without intermission, from 
Wednesday until the following Monday.’ 

* How very shocking, mother; and was 
poor lady Arundel alone ?” 

‘Not exactly alone ; lord Arundel’s mo- 
ther was staying at the castle, and she had 
three children, who, it is to be hoped, did not 
scream quite so loud as you did to-day. But 
her mother-in-law was an aged woman, and 
the eldest of her children was only nine years 
old, so that they were not of much use. But 
the female servants, as you will presently 
learn, greatly assisted them.’ 

‘ But, mother, was it not very wicked of 
sir Edward Hungerford to fight with wo- 
men ?’ inguired Philip. 

‘It certainly was, at the least, very unge- 
nerous, my dear boy; but you must recollect 
that it was no uncommon thing in those days 
for the most delicate women to assist in 
arming their husbands and brothers for the 
fight, and some even ventured on the field of 
battle, to animate their friends by their pres- 
ence, and encourage them to persevere in 
what they considered a just cause. But to 
return to my story. 

‘The besiegers offered quarter to all the 
women and children in the castle, on condi- 
tion, that the arms should be given up. La- 
dy Blanche, however, possessed too noble a 
spirit to agree to such a proposal, and she de- 
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clared that she never would consent to sac- 
rifice her friends and her servants. 

‘Unfortunately, the strength of the be- 
sieged was not equal to their courage. 
There were so few men in the castle, that 
they were compelled to be constantly at 
work. Ofcourse, they could not leng en- 
dure the resolute attacks of sir Edward Hun- 
gerford and his party, under such eircum- 
stances; but they held out longer than might 
have been expected, for the ladies and female 
servants assisted in carrying them all kinds 
of refreshments. 

‘When sir Edward found them so very 
brave and resolute, he appeared to be moved 
by pity towards them, for, on their demand- 
ing a parley, it was immediately granted, 
and the most favorable articles of surrender 
were drawn up. It was stipulated, that all 
the inhabitants of the castle should be al- 
lowed quarter; that the ladies and female 
servants should have their clothes; and that 
six of the serving men should attend them 
wherever thev chose to retire. It was like- 
wise agreed that all the furniture of the cas- 
tle should be saved; that an inventory should 
be taken, one copy to be given to sir Edward, 
the other to be kept by lady Arundel.’ 

‘Well,’ said Charlotte, ‘Iam very glad 
they were able to make such good terms, 
mother. After all, you see sir Edward was 
not so cruel as he appeared at first.’ 

‘I am sorry to say, my dear, that in this 
instance, you have formed too favorable an 
opinion. The castle was indeed given up, 
but, instead of allowing lady Arundel and 
her friends to depart in safety, the conditions 
that had just been signed were most dishon- 
orably and barbarously violated. The lives 
of the inmates of the fortress, with the clothes 
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they wore, were all the conqueror spared to 


them. Lady Blanche and her children were 
led prisoners to Shaftesbury, and everything 
in the castle was destroyed. It is not known 
how long sir Edward Hungerford detained 
his captives, but at the death of lady Arun- 
del this story was recorded on her tombstone.’ 

‘Thank you, mother,’ exclaimed both the 
children, ‘ that is indeed an interesting story, 
but I am so sorry it is ended. Was not lord 
Arundel very angry when he heard how 
they had been treated ??’ 

‘No doubt he was, and I dare say he took 
the earliest opportunity of revenging him- 
self, for in those days far less provocation was 
sufficient to induce one man to seize the prop- 
erty of another, and to carry fire and sword 
into the bosom of his family.’ 

‘I am very glad we do not live in such 
times, mother; only fancy how dreadful it 
would be if a party of soldiers were to come 
here and carry off everything and perhaps 
make us prisoners.’ 

‘Yes,’ added Philip, laughing, ‘and you 
know, Charlotte, we could do but little to 
keep them out; for father has only an old 
rusty sword in his room, and the gardener 
told me the other day, that he believed there 
was not another gun beside his in the house, 
as father does not approve of having fire- 
arms about.’ 

‘Indeed, my boy, James was right, as to 
my dislike to fire-arms left carelessly in a 
house, and I only allow of his on condition of 

its being kept constantly in the seed-house, of 
which he always carries the key. . Still our 
means of defence are not quite so slender as 
you imagine, for we have at this time several 
muskets that might be loaded at a moment’s 
notice, although they certainly are never 
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kept within sight. "We cannot however, be 
too thankful that such dangers are not to be 
apprehended. We lie down each night with 
feelings of perfect safety, but it is, neverthe- 
less, the duty of every one to strengthen the 
mind as much as possible, that in case of 
emergency, they may be able to answer any 
call that may be made on their courage. 
This remark is more especially applicable to 
my little Charlotte, because as she grows 
older, and necessarily mixes more with coma 
panions of her own sex, she will discover that 
young ladies often consider it very elegant 
and interesting to be afraid of everything. 
In many instances, fear is carried to a most 
ridiculous extent, and I once knew a young 
lady who would scream at the sight of a 
sparrow.’ 

‘O! father, how could she be so very sil- 
ly ?? said Charlotte. 

‘Why, my love, I really do not think you 
could prove it to be more silly than your fear 
of beetles and earwigs, which certainly could 
do you no more harm than a sparrow.’ 

‘ But, father, beetles are so very ugly, that 
no one could venture to touch them.’ 

* Well, f allow they are not very beautiful 
at first sight, Charlotte, although, when seen 
through a powerful microscope, their appear- 
ance is very much altered ; that of the beetle 
especially, the brilliant colors of which can- 
not be equalled by any of our English birds. 
But surely my dear girl will not seriously 
plead an unpleasing exterior as a sufficient 
ground for alarm and persecution. We must 
now say good night; I have more heroines 
in store for future evenings.’ 





How much pain have cost us the evils which 
have never happened. 
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The Aurora. 


Tue Aurora Borealis, or Australis, as it is termed, according as it is seen in 
the northern or southern hemispheres, is a meteor that justly excites the greatest 
interest, both from its intrinsic singularity and beauty, and because it has hitherto 
defied all attempts to account satisfactorily for it. Aurora is mostly seen in these 
latitudes in autumn, or during cold weather, and its frequency and brilliancy ap- 
pear to augment, the higher the latitude. 

Mr. Dalton describes ‘the brilliant aurora, which appeared on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, 1792, in the following terms: ‘ At half-past ten o’clock streamers appeared 
very low in the south-east, running to and fro from west to east ; they increased 
in number, and began to approach the zenith apparently with an accelerated ve- 
locity, when, all of a sudden, the whole hemisphere was covered with them, and 
exhibited such an appearance as surpasses all description. The intensity of the 
light, the prodigious number and volatility of the beams, the grand intermixture 
of all the prismatic colors in their utmost splendor, variegating the glowing can- 
opy with the most luxuriant and enchanting scenery, afforded an awful, but at 
the same time, the most pleasing and sublime spectacle in nature. Every one 
gazed with astonishment, but the uncommon grandeur of the scene lasted only 
about one minute; the variety of colors disappeared, the beams lost their lateral 
motion, and were converted into the flashing radiations. Altogether, this aurora 
lasted for several hours: there were many meteors, or falling stars, seen at the 
same time, but they appeared to be below, and unconnected with the aurora.’ 


The Aurora Borealis. 


I nave stood at morn on the mountain’s side, 
When ’twas bright as morn may be, 

And have lov’d to behold the sun in his pride 
Of orient majesty. 


I have watched him at noon, in unclouded blaze, 
When, one living orb of light, 

With unshaded heat, and fiery rays, 
He burst on the dazzled sight. 


I have seen him sink ’neath the western sky, 
And ride on the dark-blue wave, 

When, with mild effulgence, he charmed the eye, 

And glad feelings of rapture gave. 
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And I love in the stillness of evening to rove, 
And gaze on the starry sky, » 

Where long bright bands in quiring music move, 
And I feel their melody. 


But, in glory surpassing, a sight was there, 
When the brilliant meteor’s light 
Illumin’d the regions of upper air, 
’*Mid the silent hour of night. 


When, in liquid course, those flashes of flame 
O’er the dazzled sky were driven, 

Outshining the stars, as they onward came, 
And crimson’d the face of heaven. 


When, in many a shape and many a form, 
Those spires of flame shot fast 

As the spirit that rides on the whirlwind’s storm, 
And the steeds of the rushing blast. 





The Honest Fisherman. 


A Scorcn gentleman of the name of 
Farquar went,a few summers ago, to a 
town on the north coast of France, with 
the intention of passing some weeks 
there. The morning after his arrival, he 
went to a banker’s to get his English 
money changed for French. He after- 
wards took a walk about the town, and 
visited the quays and the pier, and then 
strolled on the sands. After walking 
about for some time, he went into a shop, 
and putting his hand into his pocket to 
pay for some trifling article, found that 
he had lost his purse. It contained all 


the money he had with him, and he 
knew that, if he could not recover it, he 
should be reduced to very uncomforta- 
ble embarrassments before he could re- 





ceive any remittances from Edinburgh. 
He atttempted to retrace his steps, in the 
forlorn hope that he should see it lying 
on the ground. But after fatiguing him- 
self for some time in vain, he returned 
to his hotel in a very disconsolate mood, 
and made his disaster known to the land- 
lord. The landlord advised him to lose 
no time in stating the circumstance to 
the préfet, the chief magistrate, or a sort 
of mayor, of the town. The prefet re- 
ceived Mr. Farquar with the politeness 
which a Frenchman always shows to a 
stranger, and promised to render him ev- 
ery assistance in his power; and he im- 
mediately despatched officers of police 
to make inquiries in all parts of the 
town, and also to observe if any poor 
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person was seen to spend any consider- 
able or unusual sum of money. He 
then desired Mr. Farquar to come again 
the next day, when he should be informed 
of the result of these inquiries. Mr. F. 
then went back to the inn to his dinner, 
with the sad reflection that he had no 
present means of paying for it somewhat 
spoiled his appetite. 

We must here leave him at his mel- 
ancholy meal, anc go to a little cabin by 
the sea-side, inhavited by Pierre Leroux, 
a poor fisherman. We shall find no- 
body at home but Katrine his wife—if, 
indeed, we can call her at home, when 
her thoughts were absent with her hus- 
band and her two fine boys, who had 
gone out early in the morning to fish, 
and whose lengthened absence was be- 
ginning to fill her with apprehension. 
‘Ah, my poor Pierre,’ said she to her- 
self, ‘how he risks his life day after day 
in that old boat! Surely something 
must have happened. If he had a bet- 
ter boat, | should not mind so much; 
but this is such a worn-out, leaky thing 
—O! if we had but money to buy anoth- 
er, or, at least, to get this mended !’ 

Here her soliloquy was interrupted by 
the entrance of her daughter Janneton, 
a little half-clad, bare-footed girl, of about 
eight years old, whose tattered habili- 
ments were set off, according to the fash- 
ion of her country and station, with a 
snow-white cap, and a pair of long dang- 
ling gold ear-rings. ‘O, mother, dear 
mother!’ exclaimed the child, ‘look, see 
what I’ve got ;’ and she held out a crim- 


son silk purse, apparently well filled. 
‘How didst thou come by this?’ said 
the mother; ‘surely thou didst not steal 
it.” *QO, no,’ answered the child, ‘I 
should be sorry to do such a wicked 
thing as that; I found it. Just now, as 
I was clambering up the cliff to see if 
father’s boat was coming, I happened to 
see something fine and red lying on the 
sands, just by the great stone that is 
made into a seat. So with a hop and 
two jumps, down I came, and here it is. 
Ah, what a pretty purse it is—and so 
full !’ 

Katrine had by this time emptied it 
of its contents, and counted forty-nine 
gold Napoleons, a coin smaller than an 
English sovereign, and in value about 
four dollars of our money, or fifteen or 
sixteen francs. The franc is a silver 
coin resembling an English shilling, 
and worth about 18 cents. There were 
a few English half-crowns and shillings 
besides. ‘The money seemed to her in- 
exhaustible. | 

In the midst of her pleasant cogita- 
tions Pierre and her sons returned, wet, 
tired, cold, and hungry, and the father 
out of spirits at the bad suecess he had 
had. ‘Never mind about a few fish,’ 
said his wife; ‘I have something here 
that’s worth all the fish you'll catch in a 
twelvemonth. Look what I’ve got!’ 
At the sight of the purse Pierre looked 
both astonished and alarmed. ‘How did 
you come by it?’ said he. 

Katrine wished a new boat purchased 
with the money—new clothes, and a va» 
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riety of other things; but Pierre was 
anxious to restore it to the right owner. 
Katrine represented to her husband the 
deplorable state of his boat, and that he 
was risking his own life, and his chil- 
dren’s, every time he ventured to sea in 
it. Poor Pierre sighed. She spread 
the money on the table. Pierre looked 
at it, then at his children, who were 
with famished appetites devouring their 
coarse and scanty supper. He felt his 
resolution give way; and the stout ar- 
guments with which he had strengthen- 
ed it seemed weak by the side of the 
powerfultemptation. His wife saw him 
waver, and said ‘How can you be so 
foolish as to refuse this God-send ?’ 

At the name of God, Pierre started 
from the reverie into which he had fal- 
len, and fresh courage came into his 
heart. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘God and his saints 
never send us temptations to do wrong. 
So, if you love me, dear Katrine, put 
the money out of my sight, and say no 
more about it.’ Katrine obeyed the first 
part of her husband’s entreaty; but as 
to the second part, she found that impos- 
sible. Pierre at length resolved on giv- 
ing up the purse, and accordingly bent 
his steps towards the préfet’s house. 

He found the préfet just risen, and sit- 
ting giving audience in his robe-de-cham- 
bre. Pierre was admitted without cer- 
emony, and gave the préfet the history 
of the purse, without omitting a single 
circumstance, not even his own struggles 
with the temptation. The préfet imme- 
diately recognised the purse by the de- 


scription Mr. Farquar had given of it. 
He counted the money and found that 
it tallied with that gentleman’s state- 
ment. ‘ You are an honest fellow, Pierre,’ 
said the préfet, ‘and deserve something 
for your good conduct. Tell me, should 
I discover the owner of all this money, 
what reward you will expect ?’ 

‘Nay, please your honor,’ said the 
fisherman, ‘I] want no reward. Iam too 
glad to be rid of it; for I really think 
that if we had kept it, I and my poor 
Katrine would have quarrelled about it.’ 

Mr. Farquar afterwards attended at 
the préfet’s at the appointed hour, and 
there received, to his no little joy, his 
lost purse. He there received also, the 
account of the honest fisherman’s con- 
duct, and determined to lose no time in 
finding him out. | 

‘Are you Pierre Leroux?’ said Mr. 
Farquar. The fisherman replied in the 
affirmative. ‘Then you are a very hon- 
est fellow, and I am come to reward you.’ 

‘Il beg your pardon, sir,’ said Pierre, 
‘T had nothing to do with it. This lit- 
tle girl found it.’ 

‘Then I must reward her,’ answered 
Mr. Farquar. ‘Here, my little girl, is 
a gold Napoleon, which I give you be- 
cause you were a good child, and as 
soon as you found my purse, brought it 
home to your mother to take care of it.’ 

‘Now,’ said Mr. Farquar, ‘having 
paid what is just to the child, I must 
give what is due to the man who re- 
stored it. I cannot conveniently give 
you the whole of its contents, but the 











half I willingly offer you.’ 


And so say- 
ing, he put twenty-five Napoleons into 


Pierre’s hand. ‘ Take it,’ continued he, 
‘and may you receive it with as much 
willingness as I feel in bestowing it.’ 





Bears in New Jersey. 

Ir is not often that bears are found in 
such plenty in New Jersey, or that 
three such large animals are killed at 
three shots. In December last, as Mr. 
Bodine Coffin, of the Hamilton Glass 
Works, was hunting, about four miles 
from the Works, he discovered a large 
bear coming out of the swamp, which 
he immediately shot, when another 
sprung up near the dead one, which he 
also killed; but a third now came and 
made towards him, and was attacked by 
the dogs, whilst he sprang upon a tree, 
from whence he shot him also. The 
young man is a remarkably good marks- 
man. On the Friday following, all three 
of these natives of the forest were sell- 
ing in the Philadelphia market. 





Minor Electrics. 

Pace an iron japanned tea-tray on a 
dry clean beaker glass, then take a sheet 
of foolscap writing-paper, and hold it 
close to the fire until all its moisture is 
dissipated, but not so as to scorch it; in 
this state it is one of the finest electrics 
we have. Hold one end down on a ta- 
ble with the finger and thumb, and give 
it about a dozen strokes with a large 
piece of India rubber from the left to the 
right beginning at the top. Now take 
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it up by two of the corners and bring it 
over the tray, and it will fall down on it 
like a stone; if one finger be now brought 
under the tray, a sensible shock will be 
felt. Now lay a needle on the tray, with 
its point projecting outwards; remove 
the paper and a star sign of the nega- 
tive electricity will appear. In fact, it 
forms a very extemporaneus electro- 
phores, which will give a spark an inch 
long, and strong enough to set fire to 
some combustible body, and to exhibit 
all the electric phenomena not requiring 
coated surfaces. If four beaker glasses 
(tumblers) are placed on the floor, and a 
book laid on them, a person may stand 
on them insulated; if he then holds the 
tray perpendicularly, the paper will ad- 
here strongly to it, and sparks may be 
drawn from any part of his body, or he 
may draw sparks from any other person, 
as the case may be ;~or he may set fire 
to some inflammable bodies by touching 
them with a piece of ice. 





Mr. Arkwright’s Will. 

In the will of the recently deceased 
Mr. Arkwright, there is one line which 
contains perhaps more than any one line 
that was ever before, or may ever be, 
written. It is, ‘I bequeath to my son- 
in-law, sir R. Wigram, one million ster- 


ling.’ ($4,800,000.) 





Why is going out at the front door in 
sleety weather, like learning in a dan- 
cing-school ? 

Because you must mind the steps. 
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Passenger or Wild Pigeons of America. 


Tue immense number, and the ex- 
tended flights of the Passenger or Wild 
Pigeons of America, and their extraor- 
dinary appearance when in motion, and 
when at their places of roost, have been 
noticed by several travellers, but none 
have given a more vivid description of 
those birds than Audubon, the ornithol- 
ogist, from whose splendid work on the 
Birds of America we have extracted the 
following account. 

In passing over the Barrens, on the 
banks of the Ohio, a few miles beyond 
Hardensburgh, I observed the pigeons 
flying from north-east to south-west in 
greater numbers than I thought I had 
ever seen them before; and feeling an 
inclination to count the flocks that might 
pass within the reach of my eye in one 
hour, I dismounted, seated myself upon 
an eminence, and began to mark with my 
pencil, making a dot for every flock that 
passed. Ina short time, finding the task 
which I had undertaken impracticable, 
as the birds poured on in countless mul- 
titudes, I rose, and counting the dots 
then put down, found that 163 had been 
made in twenty-one minutes. I trav- 
elled on, and still met more the further 
I proceeded. The air was literally filled 
with pigeons, the light of noon-day was 
obscured as by an eclipse, and the con- 
tinued buzz of wings seemed to lull the 
senses. 

It is extremely interesting to see flock 
after flock performing exactly the same 
evolutions which had been traced in the 
air by the preceding flock; thus, should 
a hawk have charged on a group ata 
certain spot, the angles, curves, and un- 
dulations, that have been described by 
the birds, in their efforts to escape from 


their enemy, are undeviatingly followed 
by the next group that comes up. 

It may not perhaps be out of place to 
attempt an estimate of the number of 
pigeons contained in one of these mighty 
flocks, and of the quantity of food daily 
consumed by its members. Let us take 
a column of one mile in breadth, which 
is far below the average size, and sup- 
pose it passing over us without interrup- 
tion for three hours, and at the rate men- 
tioned above, of one mile in a minute, 
this will give us an oblong square of 180 
miles by one, covering 180 square miles. 
Allowing two pigeons in the square 
yard, we have one billion, one hundred 
and fifteen millions, and thirty-six thou- 
sand in one flock: as every pigeon dai- 
ly consumes half a pint of food, the 
quantity necessary to supply this vast 
multitude, must be eight millions, seven 
hundred and twelve thousand bushels a 
day. The flights of the wild pigeons 
are entirely caused by the necessity of 
procuring food, and are not performed 
with the view of escaping the severity 
of a northern latitude, or of seeking a 
southern one for the purpose of breed- 
ing; they, consequently, do not take 
place at any fixed period or season of 
the year ; indeed, it sometimes happens 
that a continuance of a sufficient supply 
of food in one district will keep these 
birds absent from another for years. 

Let us now inspect their place of 
nightly rendezvous. At my first view 
of it | arrived on the spot nearly two 
hours before sunset. Few pigeons were 
then to be seen; but a great number of 
persons, with horses and wagons, guns 
and ammunition, had already established 
encampments on the borders. Two far- 
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mers from the vicinity of Russelsville, 
distant more than a hundred miles, had 
driven upwards of three hundred hogs 
to be fattened on the pigeous that were 
to be slaughtered. Here and there the 
people employed in plucking and salting 
what had already been procured, were 
seen sitting in the midst of large piles 
of these birds. Many trees, two feet in 
thickness, I observed, were broken off at 
no great distance from the ground ; and 
the branches of many of the largest and 
tallest had given way, as if the forest 
had been swept by a tornado. Every- 
thing proved to me that the nnmber of 
birds resorting to this part of the forest 
must be immense beyond conception. 
As the period of their arrival approached, 
their foes anxiously prepared to receive 
them. Some were furnished with iron 
pots containing brimstone, others with 
torches of pine-knots, many with poles, 
and the rest with guns. The sun was 
lost to our view, yet not a pigeon had 
arrived: everything was ready, and all 
eyes were gazing on the clear sky, 
which appeared in glimpses amid the 
tall trees. Suddenly there burst forth a 
general cry of ‘Here they come!’ The 
noise which they made, though yet dis- 
tant, reminded me of a hard gale at sea, 
passing through the rigging of a close- 
reefed vessel. As the birds arrived, and 
passed over me, I felt a current of air 
that surprised me. Thousands were 
soon knocked down by the pole-men. 
The birds continued to pour in. The 


fires were lighted, and a magnificent as 
well as wonderful, and almost terrifying 
sight presented itself. The pigeons, ar- 
riving in thousands, alighted everywhere, 
one above another, until solid masses as 
large as hogsheads were formed on the 
branches all around. Here and there 
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the perches gave way under their weight, 
with a crash, and falling to the ground, 
destroyed hundreds of the birds beneath, 
forcing down the dense groups with 
which every stick was loaded. It was 
a scene of uproar and confusion. I 
found it quite useless to speak, or even 
to shout to those persons who were near- 
esttome. Even the reports of the guns 
were seldom heard, and I was aware of 
the firing only by seeing the shooters re- 
loading. 

No one dared venture within the line 
of devastation. The hogs had been 
penned up in good time; the picking up 
of the dead and wounded being left for 
the next morning’s employment. The 
pigeons were constantly coming, and it 
was past midnight before I perceived a 
decrease in the number of those that ar- 
rived. The uproar continued during the 
whole night. Towards the approach of 
day the noise in some measure subsided ; 
and long before the objects were distin- 
guishable, the pigeons began to move off 
in a direction quite different from that 
in which they had arrived the evening 
before, and at sunrise all that were able 
to fly had disappeared. 

It was then that the authors of all 
this devastation began their entry among 
the dead, the dying, and the mangled. 
The pigeons were picked up, and piled 
in heaps until each had as many as he 
could possibly dispose of; then the hogs 
were let loose to feed on the remainder. 


Miss Sally Snow; or the Apparition. 


T was silence all, the rising moon 
With clouds had veiled her light, 

The clock struck twelve, when, lo! I saw 
A very chilling sight. 
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Pale as a snow-ball was its face, 
Like icicles its hair ; 

Her mantle it appeared to me 
A sheet of ice to wear. 


Though seldom given to alarm, 
Pfaith, Pil not dissemble, 

My teeth all chattered in my head, 
And every joint did tremble. 


At last, I cried, ‘Pray who are you, 
And whither do you go?’ 

Methought the phantom thus replied, 
‘My name is Sally Snow ; 


‘My father is the Northern Wind, 
My mother’s name was Water ; 

Old parson Winter married them, 
And I’m their hopeful Daughter. 


‘IT have a lover—Jacky Frost, 
My dad the match dislikes ; 

I’ve run from home to-night to meet 
My love upon the dikes.’ 


[ stopped Miss Snow in her discourse, 
This answer just to cast in, 

‘T hope if John and you unite, 
Yonr union won’t be lasting ! 


‘ Besides, if you should marry him, 
But ill you’d do, that I know ; 
For Jacky Frost must ever surely be 
A very slippery fellow.’ 
She sat her down before the fire, 
My wonder now increases ; 
For she I took to be a maid, 
Then tumbled into pieces. 


For air, thin air, did Hamlet’s ghost 
His foremost cock-crow barter ; 

But what I saw and now describe, 
Resolved itself to water. 


Niamese opinion about ice. 

A pvutcu ambassador at Siam, wag 
entertaining the king of that country 
with an account of Holland, about which 
his Siamese majesty was very inquis- 
itive ; the ambassador finally told him, 
that water in his country would some- 
times freeze or get so hard by cold that 
men walked and skated upon it; and 
that in this state it would bear a Siam- 
ese elephant with the utmostease. This 
was too much for the Siamese king, who 
had never seen nor heard of ice; he 
bore it awhile with polite fortitude, but, 
as the Dutchman went on with the ice 
account, he replied, ‘ Hitherto I have 
believed the strange things you have 
told me, because I looked upon you as 
a fair sober man; but now I am sure 
you tell one big falsehood.’ 








American Alligators or Crocodiles. 

In a late number we spoke of a fight 
between the crocodile and the serpent. 
Mr. Audubon remarks, that all the la- 
goons, creeks, ponds, lakes and rivers in 
Louisiana, are stocked with alligators. 
They are found, says he, wherever there 
is a sufficient quantity of matter to hide 
them, or to furnish them with foed ; and 
they continue thus in great numbers, as 
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high as the mouth of the Arkansas riv- 
er, extending east to North Carolina, 
and as far west as I have ever penetra- 
ted. On the Red River, before it was 
navigated by steam-vessels, “they were 
so extremely abundant that to see hun- 
dreds at a sight along the shore, or on 
the immense rafts of floating or strand- 
ed timber, was quite a common occur- 
rence; the smaller on the backs of the 
larger, groaning and uttering their bel- 
lowing noise, like thousands of irritated 
bulls about to meet in fight; the water 
is his element, and there he is all-power- 
ful. On land, the alligator is sluggish 
and unwieldy, and appears conscious 
that he is there at the mercy of an en- 
emy. Should a man then approach them, 
observes Mr. A. they do not attempt to 
go away or attack, but merely raise 
their body from the ground for an in- 
stant, swelling themselves and issuing 
a dull blowing sound, not unlike that of 
a blacksmith’s bellows. Not the least 
danger need be apprehended ; then you 
either kill them with ease or leave them. 
Nor, except in spring, are they consid- 
ered dangerous, even in their own ele- 
ment; although nothing can be more 
terrible than the blow of an alligator’s 
tail. ‘Wo be to him,’ says Mr. A. ‘who 
goes within the reach of this tremen- 
dous thrashing instrument; for no mat- 
ter how strong or muscular a man may 
be, he must suffer greatly, if he escape 
with life. The monster, as he strikes 
with this powerful appendage, forces all 
objects within the circle towards his 
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jaws, which, as the tail makes a motion, 
are open to their full stretch, thrown a 
little sideways to receive the object, and, 
like battering rams, to bruise it shock- 
ingly ina moment.’ Alligators are pro- 
duced from eggs, which, like the eggs 
of snakes and tortoises, are covered with 
a thin, transparent, parchment-like sub- 
stance, instead of a shell. They are 
sometimes killed for their oil, which 
serves to smear the machinery of steam- 
engines and cotton-mills. 

Negro slaves, if caught by them in 
the water, fare poorly, unless they think 
of some means to foil their enemy ; but, 
generally speaking, alligators are the 
sport of the blacks, who torment them 
in various cruel ways. 





CURE EOR THE STING OF A WASP.—A 


pretty little girl was stung severely and . 


was in great torture, until an onion was 
cut and applied to the part affected, when 
the cure was instantaneous. Tell this 
to your neighbor. 

Quakers.—Among the Quakers, who 
are distinguished for their temperance 
in eating and drinking, one in éen lives 
to the age of eighty years. In London, 
where intemperance abounds, only one 
person in forty arrives to that age. 

QuvuAKERS are sometimes liable to the 
sin of affectation, which they so much 
blame in others. A London Friend 
thus directs a letter toa Mr. John Church, 
at the sign of the Six Bells, in Friday 
Street :—-‘ John Steeplehouse, at the Six 
Needlesses, in Sixth-day Street.’ 
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I was once present at one of these 
dances, and a more extraordinary spec- 
tacle was never beheld by Europeans. 
The accompanying sketch is a very fair 
representation of the commencement of 
the scene; and as it may tend to exhib- 
it some of the most striking features of 
the character of these savages, I will 
endeavor to give as detailed a descrip- 
tion of what I witnessed, as my memory 
will allow. 

There were more than a hundred 
blacks collected together on this occa- 
sion, and the place chosen seemed very 
well suited to the purpose, being a small 
open spot, clear of timber, and clothed 
with rich verdure, but surrounded on all 
sides by the darkness of the forest. 
Having been known to several of them, 
at the expense of a little tobacco, I was 
permitted, together with two or three of 
my men, to be a looker-on at the cere- 
mony. But I have reason to believe 
that the intrusion of the white man on 
these occasions is far from being liked 
or allowed, and that there are ceremo- 
nies of a superstitious nature amongst 
them, which no European has ever wit- 
nessed. For these purposes the blacks 
selected sequestered places, where they 
were the least likely to be disturbed. 
And now, that the interior of that coun- 
try is becoming so well known, and in- 
habited by settlers, it is most probable 


that all their old customs and usages 
LE FEB 
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will be relinquished and forgotten, and 
that they themselves, in a few years, 
will vanish, like the kangaroo, before 
the track of their more polished invad- 
ers. 

The men of the once hostile tribe 
were the spectators; and these seated 
themselves, wrapped in their opossum- 
cloaks, around, in a semicircular form. 
The oldest of them, I observed, appeared 
to take their places nearest each end of 
the semicircle. Immediately before 
them, bright fires of dried bark were 
kept burning, by boys who constantly 
supplied the fuel; and behind the fires 
was the stage, or place of action. The 
whole scene, indeed, in the arrangement, 
very much resembled a theatre; the 
brilliant reflection of the fire upon the 
trees and foliage, and figures of the men, 
contrasted with the darkness which 
reigned all around, gave a strong, beau- 
tiful, and strange effect. The women 
however, who form the orchestra, were 
placed on one side, and almost concealed 
from view, but so situated, nevertheless, 
that the yells of their shrill voices, and 
the horrid noises which they made by 
the clashing of sticks, and whirling in 
the air pieces of wood fastened to a 
string, could not only be distinctly heard, 
but added considerably to the wild ef- 
fect and savage strangeness of this noc- 
turnal revel. The men who take part 
in the acting besmear themselves with 
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a kind of white chalk or pigment, and 
seemingly endeavor to make themselves 
as frightful and as hideous as possible, 
by their mode of painting. 

We waited some time in patient anxi- 
ety for the commencement of the per- 
formance, while some of the seated 
spectators were looking very serious 
and attentive, others enjoying a smoke, 
and some chattering and laughing as if 
much pleased. Presently however a 
dead silence on the part of the company 
caused all eyes to be directed towards 
the stage, when at the instant, eight of 
the actors made their appearance,—and 
so suddenly did they rush from darkness 
into the blaze of the fire, that one could 
almost fancy they had all risen out of 
the ground. As they stood before the 
fires, all placing themselves in similar 
attitudes, the effect was striking and re- 
ally wonderful. They appeared like 
living skeletons! The noises of the 
women commenced, and the spectre- 
looking actors, with their arms and legs 
extended, and making a sort of tremu- 
lous muscular motion of their bodies 
(especially at their knees and elbows,) 
began to wheel in regular order round 
the fire, crying whroo! whroo! whroo! 
(or whirrow, a noise bearing some re- 
semblance to the sound of a spinning- 
wheel,) and keeping time with the bar- 
barous yells and clashing of the invisi- 
ble orchestra. 

They continued capering in various 
forms and attitudes from one side to the 
other of the fire for the space of ten or 
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fifteen minutes, grinning, roaring, hiss- 
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ing, hooting, and showing the most ter- 
rible countenances imaginable ; when, I 
suppose from exhaustion, or for the sake 
of a change, they vanished as suddenly 
as they appeared. All was again silent 
for a few minutes; the women then com- 
menced a different yell, or tune; anda 
dozen or more of boys appeared on the 
stage, skipping and capering in imitation 
of the men. They appeared ambitious 
to excel in the ¢xercise, and the old 
blacks were delighted at their perform- 
ance, which caused a sort of giggle 
among the spectators, and ended ina 
general loud laughing applause. The 
men re-appeared, but exhibited a differ- 
ent maneuvre or scene. They each 
carried a little leafy bush, and made 
their entrance one after another, hopping 
like kangaroos; and it appeared to me 
as if it was a special part of their actions 
to imitate that animal. They continued 
hopping about, crossing one another, and 
shaking the bushes in each other’s faces 
for some time, when the scene again 
changed, and dropping the little branches, 
they all stood in a row, with their right 
hands held up above their heads. They 
then commenced stalking, with measur- 
ed paces, to and fro before the fires; 
now bending, now raising their right 
hands, in imitation, as I thought, of the 
emu (a bird similar to the ostrich, but 
not so large, and common to New South 
Wales.) The actions of the blacks ir 
this scene were very good, and tlieir po- 
sitions and attitudes were capital resem- 
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blances of the emu,—sometimes feeding, 
and again raising the head and neck 
perfectly erect, as if to observe if any 
intruder was approaching, then stalking 
a few paces as if to consider, and bend 
and feed again. 

So on, for several hours, they alter- 
nately vanished and re-appeared, exhibit- 
ing each time different mancuvres, and 
uttering different noises ; and during the 
whole ceremony and performance, the 
utmost silence and order prevailed a- 
mongst the black spectators, who looked 
on with apparent anxiety and satisfac- 
tion. 

Upon the whole, this scene struck me 
with wonder and amazement, and as 
more like what a person could imagine 
to take place in the infernal regions, 
than to have been represented in reality 
upon the face of the globe. 





Washington’s Spring. 

Tue remains of the huts in which 
the American army passed the winter of 
1778-9, are still to be seen in the High- 
lands; and a spring, from which Wash- 
ington used to drink, is consecrated to 
his name. It bubbles out from the roots 
of a tree in a little grove of oaks, grow- 
ing just at the brink of a beautiful cas- 
cade, which falls into a crystal basin be- 
low, a descent of sixty or seventy feet. 
Its waters are much cooler than the sur- 
rounding springs; and so beautifully 
clear, as to afford no unapt emblem of 
the character of him who preferred them 
to all others.—Paulding. 


WASHINGTON’S SPRING. 








THE BAT. 
The Bat. 


Tue bat most common in America is 
about the size of amouse. It has a thin 
skin fastened to its fore-legs, which folds 
up something like a fan when the ani- 
mal walks. When the legs are stretched 
out, the skin is spread out, having the 
appearance of wings, and serving for the 
same uses. The first toe of each of the 
fore-legs is not joined to this skin like 
the other four, but is loose, and serves as 
a heel when the bat walks; and enables 
it to stick itself up against the sides of 
walls or houses, as it is furnished with 
a long hook. This skin is of a dusky 
color. The body is covered with short 
fur, of a mouse-color: the eyes are 
small, the ears like those of a mouse. 
It principally frequents the sides of woods 
and shady walks, and is often seen to 
skim along the surface of pieces of wa- 
ter. It feeds upon moths, gnats, and 
such insects as fly in the evening ; for 
it never ventures out till dusk. It only 
continues in the air a short time: an 
hour is sufficient to fatigue it, when it 
seeks its retreat, which is generally a 
hole in some ruined building or hollow 
tree. It not only remains there all the 
day, but even great part of the night, 
and it sleeps during winter: so that its 
life must be considered very short, as it 
is for the most part asleep, or in a state 
of torpor. It suspends itself on the sides 
of caves in the beginning of winter, 
where a continued cold damp prevails, 
till the summer is thoroughly set in. 
Those of the species which neglect to 




















do this, suffer from their want of care. 
The first fine day revives them: they 
go in search of insects which are not to 
be found in that season, and starve from 
want of food, or, from their feebleness, 
fall an easy prey to the owl, the rat, or 
other enemies. 

The bat suckles her young ones, but 
is at no trouble to provide them a nest. 
She sticks herself against the side of 
her hole, and allows the young ones to 
cling to her for the first day or two. Af- 
ter a time, she is obliged to go and seek 
for food ; then she sticks each little one 
against the wall, as she stuck herself. 
They wait patiently in this position tll 
she returns. 

There are several varieties of the bat, 
which do not differ much from each oth- 
er. The Long-eared Bat is less than 
the common kind; the Horse-shoe Bat 
is so called from a mark on its lip, some- 
thing in the form of a horse-shoe ; the 
Rhinoceros Bat has a horn growing 
from the nose, which has been fancied 
like the horn of the Rhinoceros. 

In this country these animals are quite 
harmless, and not so numerous as to be 
troublesome. Inthe East and West In- 
dies each individual is a dangerous en- 
emy, and in flocks they are dreadful. 
On the coast of Africa they are seen in 
such vast numbers, that they obscure the 
setting sun, and cling to each other on 
the tops of trees, like bees. They will 
even enter houses; and the negroes are 
expert in killing them. The largest bat 
which we know, is the great bat of Mad- 
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agascar. It is nearly four feet broad 
when the wings are extended, and about 
afootlong. The shape of the head and 
nose resembles the fox, and its color is 
much the same: for this reason it has 
been called the flying fox. The flocks 
of them ure immense. They devour 
the ripe fruits, and destroy fowls and 
other domestic animals, if not preserved 
with care; nay, they often attack the 
inhabitants themselves, and wound them 
terribly in the face. 





Titian. 

Tue anecdote of the emperor Charles’s 
having twice picked up this great ar- 
tist’s pencil, and presenting it to him, 
saying, ‘to wait on Titian was service 
for an emperor,’ is well known, but we 
do not remember to have met with the 
following: ‘ Titian had painted the por- 
trait of Charles V. several times, but 
now being called to the court of that 
prince, he for the last time painted his 
portrait, just as he then appeared in the 
latter part of his life; and this picture 
also much pleased the renowned emperor. 
Certain it is, that the very first portrait 
Titian drew of him, so struck him with 
admiration, that he would never after 
sit to any other artist: and for every 
portrait Titian took of him he gave him 
a thousand crowns in gold. Titian in 
all painted three portraits of the emper- 
or; and when he last sat to him, at the 
conclusion of the picture, Charles said 
with emphasis,— This is the third time 
I have triumphed over death.’ 
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Origin of Yankee Doodle. 

In the Baltimore Clipper appears a 
communication, signed J. C. giving some 
account of the origin of the famous tunes 
of Yankee Doodle and Hail Columbia. 
We copy the notice.— About the year 
1797, after having become a tolerable 
proficient on the German flute, I took it 
into my head to learn the bassoon, and, 
for this purpose, procured an instrument 
and book of instructions from the late 
Mr. Joseph Carr, who had then recently 
opened a music store in this city, being 
the first regular establishment of the 
kind in this country. In this book, there 
was an ‘ Air from Ulysses,’* which was 
the identical air now called Yankee 
Doodle, with the exception of a few notes, 
which time and fancy may have added ; 
so much for Yankee Doodle. 

There can be no dispute as to the au- 
thorship of the song—* The Star Span- 
gled Banner.’ It was written by Mr. 
Key, while on board one of the British 
fleet on government business. He was, 
I believe, agent for the exchange of pris- 
oners, and witnessed, in the distance, the 
bombardment. The tune was originally 
set to the song ‘ To Anacreon in Heav- 
en,’ by Dr. Arnold. 

The President’s March was composed 
by a Professor Pfyle, and was played at 
Trenton bridge,when Washington passed 
over, on his way to New York, to his 
inauguration. This information I ob- 
tained from one of the performers, con- 


* An old English opera, set to music by John Christian 
Smith. 
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firmed afterwards by a son of said Pfyle. 
The song ‘ Hail Columbia’ was written 
to the music during the elder Adams’s 
administration, by Judge Hopkinson, and 
was first sung by Mr. Fox, a popular 
singer of that day. I well remember 
being present at the first introduction of 
it at Holiday Street Theatre, amid the 
clapping of hands and hissings of the 
antagonist parties. Black cockades were 
worn in those days. 

I have also reason to believe that the 
Washington's March, generally known 
by that title—I mean the one in key of 
G major—was composed by the Hon. 
Francis Hopkinson, sen. having seen it 
in a manuscript book of his own, in his 
own handwriting, among other of his 
known compositions. 





The old Family Mill, 

Tue fable about union and love, exem- 
plified by a bundle of sticks, is further 
proved by another fable. ‘ Two is better 
than one,’ says Solomon, ‘ and a three- 
fold cord is not easily broken.’ 

A certain miller had three sons, all of 
them industrious young fellows, so that 
the business of the mill went on thri- 
vingly, and the whole family lived to- 
gether in peace. At last the miller, be- 
ing an old man, called his sons together, 
to give them some fatherly advice and 
counsel before retiring from business. 
He took his sons to a meadow at no great 
distance, where three little streams met 
together; at this place he had construc- 
ted a small water-wheel, which, under 
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TOADS IN GARDENS. 


the influence of the united streams, 
turned round ata very surprising rate. 
After a little while, the old man turned 
off one of the streams in a different di- 
rection; this sensibly affected the water- 
wheel, which did not whirl as well as 


before. Soon after, the old man diverted 
another of the streams from its former 
course, and now the water-wheel whol- 
ly stopped, or, if it moved at all, turned 
in a very sluggish manner. ‘ My sons,’ 
said the miller, ‘learn a lesson from 
these three streams. So long as your 
efforts are united, so long will the mill 
prosper ; but if ever, in folly or in anger, 
you separate from each other, from that 
moment you may date your ruin.’ 

The sons profited by the advice of the 
aged father; for, though at times little 
disagreements sprang up among them, 
they practised’ forbearanee enough to- 
wards one another to prevent a separa- 
tion, and their father had the comfort of 
witnessing the prosperity and peace that 
attended their industry and brotherly 
love. 

Toads in Gardens. 

Tue antipathy which children some- 
times learn from their companions or 
nurses is very ridiculous. I have seen 
a child frightened at the sight of an in- 
nocenttoad. Yetit has long been known 
that these creatures are very useful. 
They live chiefly on insects, particularly 
beetles ; some gardeners have even placed 
them on their hot-beds, for the purpose 
of destroying wood-lice, earwigs, &c. 
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Some, who have employed them as 
guardians of their melon and cucumber 
beds, are so careful of their toads after 
they have cleared their beds of insects, 
and they want to quit their confinement, 
that they have actually fed them to keep 
them there. The toads were fed with 
different noxious insects, all of which 
they devour; even slugs are eaten by 
them. Of course this despised reptile 
is very beneficial to the gardener. 





Solutions to Enigmas and Riddle, p. 39. 


ANSWER TO IST ENIGMA. 


Night, shot, hang, wash, wing, 
Gnat, what, song, wig, gin, 
Inn, hot, tin, tow, hog, 
Sot, hat, nit, sin, ton. 

W hole— W asuincTon. 








ANSWER TO 2ND ENIGMA. 
BRUSH. 





ANSWER TO RIDDLE. 

A catpirp has a cat’s vile voice, 
Though no vile cat is she; 
The cat at all times is her foe, 

Nor friendly e’er can be. 


She’s not a fish, she’s not a beast, 
Nor reptile ever known ; 

She flies in air, she digs in earth, 
On trees she perches lone. 

Her dusky form, her legs so long, 
Proclaim my answer right, 

Her song is sweet, her squall is bad, 
If robb’d by luckless wight. 

Your riddle thus 1 think I’ve solv’d, 
Though puzzling, it was choice; 

Your bird has nothing of the cat, 
Except her cattish voice. 
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Inverness. 

InveRNEss is one of the most delight- 
ful and interesting places in Scotland. 
Delightful from its fine situation, on 
the margin of the Murray Frith, and 
surrounded by mountain regions of the 
greatest beauty. It is interesting by its 
numerous poetical and historical associ- 
ations. Being the capital of the high- 
lands, it is full of clan history. Almost 
every object on which your eye falls has 
its peculiar recommendation—such as 
the old eastle of Macbeth, where he mur- 
dered the king; Craig Phadric, a wild 
hill crowned with one of those vitrified 
forts that have so much puzzled the an- 
tiquaries ; ‘Tomnaheurich, or the Hill of 
the Fairies, a very singular hill, said to 

e the burial-place of Thomas the Rhy- 
mer, &c. 


Culloden, 

Thinking and talking over ‘ the strange 
eventful history,’ of the battle of Cullo- 
den, we set out from the interesting town 
of Inverness, to walk to Culloden Moor, 
on Thursday the 11th of August, 1S36— 
just ninety years and about three months 
after the occurrence of that memorable 
battle, it being fought on the 16th of 
April, 1746.* 

We found it a pleasant ramble of about 
four miles ; partly amid pleasant culti- 
vated fields, with their corn ripe for the 


* The number of Highlanders in the battle of Culloden 


was about 5000; of the king’s troops nearly double that 
ammount, 
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harvest; partly along the shore of the 
Murray Frith ; and partly through woods 
of Scotch fir. As we approached Cul- 
loden, we asked many of the peasantry 
living near the wood whether we were 
in the right direction, but not one could 
speak English. The ground gradually 
ascended as we advanced, and when we 
came in sight of the Moor, we found a 
sort of observatory tower built by the 
gentleman who now lives in Culloden 
House, and a number of old cannon ly- 
ing about, evidently intended to give the 
place a fortified air; one of those whims 
which so frequently seize people in pic- 
turesque situations, but of which the in- 
terest dies before the object is finished. 
We were now speedily on the Moor, and 
were at a loss whether to admire more 
the black and blasted aspect of this fatal 
spot, or the magnificent scenery of which 
it is the melancholy centre. 

The Moor itself, on which we stood, 
we found as Robert Chambers in his 
Picture of Scotland has correctly stated, 
‘a vast table-land covered with heath, 
over which are scattered a few wretched 
cottages.’ These cottages, however, are 
chiefly sprinkled over that side of the 
Moor nearest to Inverness, with their 
little patches of corn and potatoes, and 
give some aspect of life and cultivation 
to the scene; but the site of the battle 
itself, and the heath far beyond, are as 
free from the marks of culture as they 
could be in the days of Adam, 





Though ninety years have passed since 
the battle of Culloden, the field is cov- 
ered with the marks of that day. The 
moment you set foot on the scene of ac- 
tion, you recognise every position of the 
contending armies, and the objects which 
surrounded them. The night before the 
battle, prince Charles and his officers 
lodged in Culloden House. There stands 
Culloden, restored and beautified since 
then, but occupying the same site and 
surrounded by the same wood. ‘The 
battle took place between this house and 
an extensive inclosure on the Moor, the 
north wall of which screened the right 
flank of the Highlandarmy. ‘This wall 
the English troops partly pulled down, 
_and raked the flank of the rebels with 
such a murderous fire of artillery as cut 
down almost every man, and caused the 
almost instantaneous rout of the right 
wing. The mouldering remains of that 
old and shattered wall still stretch across 
the Moor in the very course laid down 
in the original plans of the battle. In 
the centre of the place of action the 
ground was hollow and boggy. The 
ground is now sound, but you see plain- 
ly the hollow extent of the morass. 

To the south-west stood, at that day, 
a large farm-house, called Balvraid; to 
this house the right wing of the rebels 
retreated; here great numbers of their 
comrades gathered to them, and in a 
body made good, and indeed without 
pursuit, their way into Badenoch. The 
house stands there yet. On the northern 
edge of the battle-field, near the extrem- 


INVERNESS AND CULLODEN. 


ity of the left wing, is marked the site 
of a hut: this was unquestionably the 
hut of a blacksmith, the only house then 
standing precisely on the battle-field. 
This smith, so says the current tradition 
of the place, was a stalwart fellow, but 
not at all desirous to take part in the 
fray, but the Highlanders compelled ev- 
ery man that they found in the vicinity 
to come forth totheirhelp. ‘Their num- 
bers were diminished by absence, and 
their strength by starvation and exces- 
sive fatigue; they needed all aid that 
they could command, and they insisted 
on the jolly smith taking arms. The 
smith was very loth and very dogged, 
but, snatching up the shaft of a cart that 
was reared against the wall of his smithy, 
he took his post beside them. When, 
however, he saw the havoc made by the 
English cavalry among his countrymen, 
his blood was up, and rushing into the 
thickest of the fray, he laid about him 
with his tremendous weapon, knockiug 
down the troopers from their horses, and 
levelling all that he came near. The 
exploits of this son of Vulcan turning 
the attention of the cavalry on him, he 
was beset by overwhelming numbers, 
and after performing prodigies of valor, 
and laying low many with his cart shaft, 
he was at length compelled to fly. He 
took the road towards Inverness, the di- 
rection which the greater number of the 
fugitives were taking, and after turning 
repeatedly on his pursuers, and bringing 
down several of them, he was at length 
killed, not far from the mili, about a mile 
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from Inverness, where the last bodies 
were found. The country people yet 
tell the spot where the sturdy blacksmith 
dropped. His smithy stood from year to 
year on the fatal field, deserted and grad- 
ually falling to decay. It remained a 
heap of smouldering ruin, till within 
these few years, when several fresh huts 
springing up on the Moor not far off, 
the people gradually conveyed away the 
stones of the walls to construct their own 
habitations. It is said that the forge, the 
tools, and heaps of rusty iron, were found 
beneath the ruins of the roof which had 
fallen in. Such had been the horror 
connected with that fatal field, that none 
had cared to carry them away. When 
we saw the place every stone was grubbed 
up to the bottom of the foundation, and 
a pool of water nearly filled the hollow; 
but you had only to turn up any part of 
the floor which was bare, and you found 
it to consist of the cinders and smithy- 


slack of the brave old blacksmith’s forge. 


Marriage. 

In olden times editors had a delicate 
duty to discharge, in the announcement 
of marriages. In some cases, where the 
parties were known, or celebrated—es- 
pecially the lady—a remark such as the 
following is often seen in the papers :— 

Boston, Nov 14, 1776—‘ Lieut. John 
Ingersoll, of the battalion of train, of 
this State, to Miss Sally Spear, daughter 
of Captain David Spear—a lady pos- 
sessed of every qualification requisite to 
conduce to the happiness of the mar- 
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riage state.’ Sometimes this varied in 
expression—‘ A lady with accomplish- 
ments sufficient to render the marriage 
state most_agreeable and happy’—‘a la- 
dy of superior merit’—‘ an accomplished 
young lady of fortune.’ 

The following is the announcement of 
the happiness of a printer’s daughter, 
under the date of July 17, 1777 :— Last 
Tuesday morning was married by the 
Rev. Mr. Howard, Mr. Michael Gill, of 
Westminster, to the amiable, virtuous, 
and agreeable Miss Nancy Gill, eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Gill, of this town, 
printer—a couple endowed with a suffi- 
ciency of every acquirement to render the 
marriage state as happy as ’tis lasting.’ 

Here is one ina little different shape :—, 

‘Worcester, Oct. 21, 1772.—This 
day Ebenezer Brandish, Esq. was united 
in the most agreeable state of human 
life to Miss Hannah Paine, only daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Timothy Paine, Esq. of 
this place—of whom it may not be told 
her acquaintance that she is one of the 
most deserving of her sex. 


‘So shall each fair and fond companion bless 
When sense and virtue dwell in beauty’s dress.’ 





Mustin at the present time is made of the 
most delicate fineness ; aotwithstanding which 
it appears that the manufacture of this article 
formerly equalled or surpassed its present fab- 
rication. Favernier, who wrote about the mid- 
dle of the 17th century, relates that when Ali 
Bez, ambassador from Persia, returned thither 
from India, he brought with him a cocoa-nut, 
set with pearls, which had inclosed in it a tur- 
ban of sixty cubits (105 feet) of muslin, so 
fine that the cloth could scarcely be felt by the 
hand.— Lon. pap. 
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Original Anecdote of the American Revolution. 


In the time of the revolutionary war, 
many of the most respectable families 
on the sea-board were compelled, by the 
threatening approach of the enemy on 
their coast, to abandon their comfortable 
homes and take up their residence in 
the country, sharing such accommoda- 
tions as they could obtain. Sometimes 
a panic would be sent through a whole 
community, at dead of night, by the 
sound of an alarm-gun echoing along 
the shore, announcing that ‘ the enemy 
had landed!’ The next morning— 
whether the report proved true or false 
—might be seen vehicles of every de- 
scription, bearing off valuables of every 
transportable kind, with their owners 
mounted on the top, and Cesar or Pom- 
pey jogging on behind. 

The town of Andover received many 
of these fugitives ; and some families re- 
mained there till the close of the war. 
The quiet of this then secluded retreat 
was occasionally invaded by the passage 
of troops to the frontier, who would stop 
at some private house for a breakfast, 
putting all the coffee-pots in the neigh- 
borhood in requisition, and causing a 
partial famine by their all devouring 
appetites. Then the wounded soldier 


would be thrown on their humanity ;— 
and many a delicate girl has watched 
by the couch of the dying soldier with 
most patriotic benevolence, feeling that 
she was rendering her country a service 


by the act,—for at that time every one 
did what they could. Every thing con- 
nected with the army had a strange in- 
terest in those patriotic days; and even 
the passage of a wagon with supplies 
was enough to collect a crowd of specta- 
tors anxious to know its destination, and 
to ascertain if it contained ammunition 
or food. 

It chanced, one Sunday, that a team 
heavily laden with supplies of the latter 
description, passed the house in which 
a family of respectability, from the town 
of M , had taken up their temporary 
abode. It was during the time of di- 
vine service, when the able-bodied part 





of the community were all at meeting ;, 


the travelling was heavy from the spring 
rains, and the roads much worn by the 
broad wheels of the wagons. A driver 
of one of these army wagons was urging 
unsuccessfully his weary animals up a 
hill, and had looked in vain for any one 
to render him the needed assistance, 
when a delicate young lady, who had 
been anxiously watching his movements 


from her window, stepped forward and _ 


offered her services. 


‘Why, what can you do?’ said the 


driver, eyeing her from head to foot in 
some astonishment; ‘I want somebody 
who can put his shoulder to the wheel.’ 

‘I can haugh! wo! and gee!" said 
she, taking at the same time his whip, 
‘while you place something behind the 
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wheel, to prevent its running back.’— 
The man accepted the offer; and, by 
her spirited exertions, succeeded in get- 
ting the wagon up the hill. When they 
had reached the top, the man seemed 
unable to express his gratitude for such 
unexpected assistance, and taking from 
his pocket his leather purse offered her 
a silver dollar, which in those days was 
a great rarity, as a compensation for 
her services. This she did not accept, 
but told him he was welcome to her ser- 
vices ; and wishing him a safe journey, 
disappeared like a fairy from his sight. 
I have heard her relate this circum- 
stance in her old age, with the same 
feeling that a revolutionary patriot 
‘shoulders his crutch and tells how 
fields were won.’ And the recollection 
of it would call up so many associations, 
that she would talk for hours about those 


times of privation and trial. H. 
Lowell, Jan. 1844. 


Order and Disorder. 


How much time and truth might be 
saved by putting everything in its proper 
place! John H. is a careful boy—when 
he comes home from school, he hangs 
up his cap on the hat-tree, and never 
comes into the parlor with his tippet and 
mittens on, but puts them where he can 
be sure of finding them when wanted 
again. His skates are hung up and kept 


bright, his sled is put under cover and 
not exposed to the pelting of the pitiless 
storm. 


His books are brought from 
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school in a satchel, and taken out as 
they are wanted for study, they show no 
pencil marks or dogs-ears, but a nice 
book-mark is seen between the leaves, 
bearing the motto ‘Labor conquers all 
things.’ 

When asked to perform a trifling of- 
fice or do an errand, he does it promptly 
and cheerfully, and makes himself a 
great favorite in the family circle. I 
needn’t say such a boy gets his lessons 
well, and is No.1 in deportment at 
school ; for it always happens, that a boy 
who is faithful to his duties at home is 
one who stands high in the opinion of 
his teachers at school. 

What a contrast to this picture is Ed- 
mund L. The house resounds with the 
enquiry, ‘Where is my cap, my tippet, 
my mittens ?’ which are sure to be found 
anywhere but in the right place. Where 
is his sled? frozen into the mud in the 
back yard, where it was carelessly thrown, 
after it was last used, and is sadly de- 
faced—it will probably thaw out in the 
spring. His skates, where are they? 
reposing behind the wood-box in the en- 
try, richly enamelled with rust. Open 
his books, you needn’t trouble yourself 
to do that, they are open already, for 
both covers are off, and the blank pages 
presenta motley array of grinning faces, 
caricatures of the master and other odd 
shapes, exploits in drawing performed 
when the master’s eye happened to be 
otherwise engaged than in watching him. 
He is often kept after school as a pun- 
ishment in a dirty desk, and the name 
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of ‘ Edmund Careless’ is often to be seen 
in large characters on the black-board. 

He is dilatory about every thing, and 
‘bye and bye,’ is always the best time 
with him, except when he needs any 
kind office himself, and then he is very 
impatient of delay. 

I hold up a mirror. Does any boy 
see a feature of his own character there ? 
If there be a boy whose reflected image 
corresponds to Edmund Careless, let 
him not turn away in anger, but rather 
set about making himself such a char- 
acter as he would like to have held up 
to view. You are forming habits now, 
in early life, that will affect your char- 
acters when you get tobe men. And 
a boy who is careless and disorderly will 


grow up to be a slovenly man. H. 
Lowell, Jan. 1844. 


The Battle of Bunker Till. 

Tue following interesting incident il- 
lustrative of the state of the resources of 
our veteran fathers at the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, is related by Gen. Gideon Fos- 
ter, of Danvers: 

«] was occupied with my men in trans- 
porting and delivering powder and ball 
to those engaged in battle on Breed’s 
Hill in Charlestown. We received the 
powder in casks, and delivered it freely 
with our hands and our dippers, to their 
horns, their pockets, and their hats, and 
whatever else they had that would hold 
it, without weight, measure or wrappers, 
to all who needed. I well remember 


the blackened appearance of those busy 


THE NINE MUSES. 


in this work—not unlike those engaged 
in the delivery of coal on a hot summer’s 
day. At the same time we were occu- 
pied, the enemy’s shot were constantly 
whistling by ; but we had no time to ex- 
amine their character or dimensions.’ 

The first. report of the blood shed at 
Lexington appears to have been made to 
Dr. Franklin, by one of the very men 
who were at the celebration, June 17, 
1843, namely, Levi Harrington. The 
document was found by the ‘ Troy Whig’ 
among the papers of the Provincial Con- 
gress. 

Gen. Gideon Foster is still living, and 
was present at the celebration of the 
completion of the monument at Bunker 
Hill, June 17, 1843. 


Origin of the Nine Muses, 


Tue muses originally consisted, it is - 


said, of only three in number; that is, 
Menemosyne, Memory; Melete, Medi- 
tation; Aede, Song. They were aug- 
mented to the number of nine (tradition 
says), because the inhabitants of their 
ancient town, desirous of placing in the 
temple of Apollo the statues of the three 
muses, and they being of extraordimary 
beauty, they ordered three of the most 
skilful sculptors to execute each of the 
statues of these three muses, which made 
up the number of nine; and from which 
it was proposed to select the three most 
perfect statues. But the nine were so 
beautiful, that it was agreed to take 
them all, and place them in the temple, 
and call twem the nine muses. From 
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this accident they derived their origin, 
and thereon other attributes of poetry 
were given to the additional sisters. 





Pour IN KNOWLEDGE GENTLY. Plato observed 
that the minds of chiidren were like bottles 
with very narrow mouths. if you attempted 
to fill them too rapidly, much knowledge was 
wasted, and little received; whereas with a 
sinall stream, they were easily filled Those 
who would make young children prodigies, 
act as wisely as if they wouid poura pail of 
water into a pint measure.— Educa. Mag. 





‘The Spencer, an Ancedote. 

Turse apologies for,ga coat, as they 
are sometimes called, are generally sup- 
posed to have originated from some fash- 
ionable spendthrift who lacked the means 
of renovating his wardrobe; he there- 
fore had his coat ‘cut according to the 
cloth,’ omitting the skirts for lack of 
means and ways. The following how- 
ever is the true origin :— 

Lord C. Spencer, a dashing young 
Kuglish peer, from whom the dress takes 
its name, betted, with some of his friends, 
that he could sport any fashion, the most 
useless and mdiculons that he or they 
could imagine; and that it should, with- 
iu a specified time, be universally adop- 
ted. ‘The bet being agreed upon, he bor- 
rowed a pair of shears and cut off his 
own coat tail up to the hips ; which ex- 
cited so much laughter that his oppo- 
nents were confident that the bet would 
be lest. Lord S’s opinion of mankind 
was, however, correct. The tailor hand- 
somely hemmed the rough bottom of the 
garment, and the fashion soon became 
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general. To complete the humbug of 
this and similar fashions, the wearers of 
this demi-coat found out a thousand con- 
veniences and advantages in it, not one 
of which were imagined by the inventor. 





Superstition of the Indians of the North- 
West Coast. 

Tut Northern Indians suppose that 
they originally sprang from a dog; and, 
about five years ago, a superstitious fa- 
natic so strongly impressed upon their 
minds the impropriety of employing 
these animals, to whom they were rela- 
ted, for purposes of labor, that they uni- 
versally resolved against using them any 
more, and, strange as it may seem, de- 
stroyed them. They now have to drag 
every thing themselves on sledges. This 
laborious task falls most heavily on the 
women; nothing can more shock the 
feelings of a person accustomed to civil- 
ized life, than to witness their degrada- 
tion. When a party is on a march, the 
women have to drag the tent, the meat, 
and whatever the hunter possesses, whilst 
he only carries his gun and medicine 
case. In the evening they form the en- 
campment, cut wood, fetch water, and 
prepare the supper: and then perhaps 
are not permitted to partake of the fare 
until the men have finished. A success- 
ful hunter has sometimes two or three 
wives ; whoever happens to be the favor- 
ite, assumes authority over the others, 
and has the management of the tent. 
These men usually treat their wives un- 
kindly, and even with harshness, except 
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when they are about to increase the fam- 
ily, when they show them much indul- 
gence. With all this they have a strong 
affection for their children. 





The Goliath of Flowers. 

A tate traveller speaking of his jour- 
ney beyond Bencoolen says, ‘The most 
importai:t discovery was a gigantic flow- 
er; it is perhaps the largest and most 
magnificent flower in the world, and is 
so distinct from any other, that I know 
not to what I can compare it. Its di- 
mensions will astonish you—it measured 
across from the extremity of the petals 
rather more than a yard; the nectarium 
was nine inches wide, and as deep—es- 
timated to contain a gallon and a half of 
water, and the weight of the whole flow- 
er fifteen pounds.’ But the whole veg- 
etable world is here on a magnificent 
scale. ‘ There is nothing more striking 
in the Malogan forests than the grandeur 
of the vegetation, the magnitude of the 
flowers, creepers, and trees, contrasts 
strikingly with the stunted, pigmy veg- 
etation of England. Compared with 
these forest trees’ your largest oak is a 
mere dwarf. Here we have creepers 
and vines entwining larger trees and 
hanging suspended for more than a hun- 
dred feet, in girth not less than a man’s 
body; the trees seldom under a hundred, 
and generally approaching a hundred 
and sixty to two hundred feet in height. 
One tree that we measured was in cir- 
cumference nine yards; and this is noth- 
ing to one I saw in Java.’ 


GOLIATH OF FLOWERS. 






The Little Boot. 

InisH anecdotes are very numerous. 
Among the probable ones is the follow- 
ing:—An Irish gentleman gave orders 
for a pair of boots ; and when his meas- 
ure was taken, he observed to the boot- 
maker, that as one of his legs were big- 
ger than the other, the boots must be 
made accordingly. This happened be- 
fore rights and lefts had been thought of, 
or invented. When they were brought 
home, the Irish gentleman put the big 
boot on the small leg, and, after trying 
in vain to get te small boot on the big 
leg, and his face was red and covered 
with perspiration, he waited on the cord- 
wainer, and exclaimed, ‘ You rascal, I 
ordered you to make one boot bigger 
than the other, instead of which you 
have made one smaller than the other; 
I wanted a little boot for the little leg,’ 
and by my soul you have made it for 
the big one.’ 





An old English author draws the fol- 
lowing whimsical but literally true pic- 
ture of the provision made by Provi- 
dence for the brute creation :—‘ As soon 
as nature calls them into the world,’ 
(says he), they find their meat dressed, 
the cloth laid, and the table covered: 
they find their drink brewed, and the 
buttery open; their beds made, and their 
clothes on their backs.’ The quail and 
partridge run about before they are fairly 
out of their shells, and the lamb and calf 
find the use of their legs an hour after 
they are born. 

















Stories called “Facts to correct Fancies”_No, II. 


yn ‘Our last narrative,’ said Mr. Stanley, ‘ was of woman’s courage, and as Charlotte s 
i’ timidity seems not quite removed by the recital, as her screams at the poor little mouse 
testified last night, I have another history of heroic resolution in a lady, which may I hope 
effectually shame her foolish fears. But in order that you may better understand the 
_ character of my heroine, I will read the account given of her by the pen of the historian. 
: ‘Jane of Flanders, a remarkable lady, who seems to have possessed in her own per- 
" ‘on all the excellent qualities of both sexes, was the wife of John de Mountfort, a com- 
| petitor for the dukedom of Brittany, upon the death of John the Third. . That duke 
_ dying without issue, left his dominions to his niece, who was married to Charles de Blois, 
t hephew to the king of France; but John de Mountfort, brother to the late duke, though 
‘ F MARCH 
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by a second marriage, claimed the duchy, 
and was received as successor by the people 
of Nantes. The greater part of the nobility 
swore fealty to Charles, thinking him the best 
supported. This dispute occasioned a civil 
war, in the course of which John was taken 
prisoner and sent to Paris. This misfortune 
would have entirely ruined his party, had not 
his interest been supported by the extraordi- 
nary abilities of his wife, Jane of Flanders. 
Bold, daring, and intrepid, she fought like a 
warrior in the field; shrewd, sensible, and 
sagacious, she spoke like a politician in the 
council, and endowed with the most amiable 
manners, and winning address, she was able 
to move the minds of her subjects by the 
force of her eloquence, and mould them ex- 
actly according to her pleasure. 

She happened to be at Rennes when she 
received the news of her husband’s captivi- 
ty; but that disaster, instead of depressing 
her spirits, served only to rouse her native 
courage and fortitude. She forthwith as- 
sembled the citizens; and holding in her arms 
her infant son, recommended him to their 
care and protection in the most pathetic terms, 
as the male heir of their ancient dukes, who 
had always governed them with lenity and 
indulgence, and to whom they had ever pro- 
fessed the most zealous attachment. She 
declared herself willing to run all hazards 
with them in a just cause; pointed out the 
resources chat still remained in the alliance 
of England; earnestly beseeching them to 
make one vigorous effort against an usurper, 
who, being forced upon them by the intrigues 
of France, would as a mark of his gratitude 
sacrifice the liberties of Brittany to his pro- 
tector. The people, moved by the affecting 


appearance, and animated by the noble con- 
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duct of the princess, vowed to live and die 
with her in defending the rights of her fam- 
ily, and their example was followed by al- 
most all the Bretons. The countess went 
from place to place, encouraging the garri- 
sons of the several fortresses, and providing 
them with everything necessary for their sub- 
sistence; after which, she shut herself up 
with her son in Hennebon, where she resolved 
to wait forthe succors which the king of 
England (Edward the third) had promised 
to send her. 

‘Charles de Blois, accompanied by the 
dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, and many 
other noblemen, took the field with a numer- 
ous army, and having reduced Rennes, laid 
siege to Hennebon, which was defended by 
the countess in person. This heroine re- 
pulsed the assailants in all their attacks, with 
the most undaunted courage, and observing 
one day that their whole army had left the 
camp to join in a general storm, she rushed 
forth at a postern gate, with three hundred 
horse, set fire to their tents and baggage, 
killed their sutlers and servants, and created 
such consternation through all their quarters, 
that the enemy gave over their assault, and 
getting between her and the walls, endeav- 
ored to cut off her retreat from the city. 
Thus intercepted, she, put spurs to her horse, 
and without halting, galloped directly to 
Brest, which lay at the distance of two-and- 
twenty miles from the scene of action. There 
being supplied with a body of five hundred 
horse, she immediately returned, and fight- 
ing her way throngh one part of the French 
camp, was received into Hennebon amidst 
the acclamations of the people. Soon after 
this, the English succors appeared, and 
obliged the enemy to raise the siege.’ 











‘QO! father, exclaimed Charlotte, when 
Mr. Stanley had closed the book, ‘what a 
very pretty story! How very brave Jane 
must have heen to have fought so when she 
had a litile baby to take care of! I should 
have thought she would have carried him 
away to the safest place she could find, and 
then have gone over to England to ask the 
king to fight for her,’ 

‘True, my love, but you forget that her 
husband was in prison all the time, and that 
during her absence the battle might have 
been fought that was to decide his power and 
liberty at the same time.’ 

‘Father, will you please to explain to me 
what is meant by suilers? I never heard 
of such people beture.’ 

‘Willingly, my child; but suppose we ap- 
ply to Philip: he doubtless knows the mean- 
ing of the term. 

‘Yes, father,’ replied Philip, ‘I know they 
are people who go with an army to supply 
them with provisions, but not to fight.’ 

‘O! I understand,’ said Charlotte, ‘ but I 
do not quite like the countess for killing so 
many people; but I am very glad that she 
conquered at last.’ 

‘You must remember, my love,’ said her 
mother, ‘that the lives and property of all who 
were dear to her were at stake. But did you 
observe that it was said she possessed all the 
excellent qualities of both sexes. She must, 
therefore, have been feminine in her man- 
ners, notwithstanding her courage onthe field 
of battle, and in those days every well edu- 
cated lady was perfectly acquainted with do- 
mestic affairs. But George, you are silent ; 
what is your opinion of this story ?? 

‘T was thinking, ma’am,’ said young De- 
lamere, ‘how much mother would be pleased 
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with it, for she constantly tells me that it 
should be my study to unite all good qual- 
ities in my Own person. But you do think,’ 
he added, hesitatingly, ‘that it is right for 
women to fight? I have often heard mother 
tell my sisters, that woman’s proper sphere 
is domestic retirement.’ 

‘Assuredly your mother is right, my dear 
boy,’ said Mr. Stauley, ‘but you must call 
to mind the occasion of my selecting such 
characters as the subject of our conversation. 
Philip had asserted, greatly to poor Char- 
lotte’s dismay, that women were fit for noth- 
ing but to darn stockings and make puddings 
and pies. My endeavor, thereiore, has been 
to correct so Mistaken a noon, by showing 
Philip what women have done, and theretoie 
can do, in an emergency ; and at the same 
time, I would persuade Charlotte to cultivate 
all the feminine graces, by selecting such 
graces as were remarkable for refinement 
and intellectual acquirements, as well as bod- 
ily courage and iutrepidity,’ 

‘As to darning stockings, said George, 
‘I do not think Philip need have found fault 
with that, for I have heard my uncle say, 
that when he was travelling last year, he met 
with men in the Landes. who knitted their 
own stockinas, while attending to their flocks.’ 

‘Yes, replied Mr. Stanley, ‘there are 
many occasions on which it betrays no effem- 
inacy either in boys or men to do such things, 
although neecle-work is certainly more prop- 
erly a woman’s occupation. I hope, by t! is 
time, Philip is satisfied that he was in er:or, 
and also that he will have sufficient strength 


of mind not to adopt im future opimons so 
completely the reverse of sense and experi 
ence, merely because he is afraid of bewg 


laughed at by his schoolfellows.’ 
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For Parley’s Magazine. 


Letter from a Traveller. 


Hotel de Europe, Brussels, Oct. 5, 1843. 
My DEAR FRIEND,— 


Here we are in Brussels, which, you 
know, is the chief city of the kingdom 
of Belgium, and one of the principal 
towns in Europe. Various opinions 
have been entertained respecting the or- 
igin of its name ; by some it is believed 
to be derived from Brocksden bridge on 
the Senne, or Brockselle chapel near the 
bridge ; others derive it from Bruyseld, 
a nest of swans, on account of the num- 
ber of those birds which were formerly 
found in the adjacent marshes ; accord- 
ing to others the name is obtained from 
Broussailles, bushes or brambles, the spot 
being formerly covered with wood. 

If we had not been very anxious to 
get to the Rhine as speedily as possible, 
we should have come here from Ant- 
werp by the Canal; but having resolved 
to advance by the shortest route, we set 
out by the Diligence at eight o’clock 
yesterday morning, and had a most de- 
lightful drive to this city. The road, for 
some miles after leaving Antwerp, resem- 
bled, in every particular, so exactly, one 
in England, that we had little to remind 
us that we had left that country and 
were travelling in Belgitm, save the dil- 
igences we met, and the dress of the 
women, who all wore the very becoming 
Flemish cap. The fields were all en- 
closed ; trees adorned the wayside ; and 


even the road was almost as smooth as 
if macadamized. 

We stopped just long enough at Mech- 
lin, which gives the name to the cele- 
brated !ace manufactured there, to visit 
the cathedral] ; in which is the largest, 
and probably the most curious pulpit, of 
carved wood, in Europe. ‘The altar- 
piece was painted by Vandyke, and rep- 
resents the Crucifixion. The tower is 
three hundred and fifty feet high, once 
and a half as high as the Bunker-Hill 
monument ; it has, on each of its four 
sides dials of brass, of such large di- 
mensions, that the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages far and wide can with ease see the 
hour of the day as indicated by the Ca- 
thedral clock. 

On approaching Brussels, we perceiv- 
ed the country gradually beginning to 
lose somewhat of its flatness ; there was 
a gentle rise on each side of the road ; 
and on the sloping banks of the little hills 
are gentlemen’s seats, or pretty villages 
with their white houses and handsome 
churches. The country all the way is 
cultivated like a garden. By the time 
we reached Laeken, near which the 
king’s country palace is situated, I had 
ceased to wonder that Leopold would 
have left England and his easy life 
there, to take upon him the sovereignty 
of this newly formed kingdom. 

Schoonenberg,as the palace is called, 
stands upon a rising ground, to the right 














as you proceed towards Brussels, and 


three miles distant from the city. It is 
surrounded by very fine plantations, and 
drives through the domain are very beau- 
tiful. It was built in 1782 by the arch- 
duchess Maria Christina, as a summer 
residence for the governors of the Loav 
Countries, a part of Holland so called. 
It afterwards fell into the hands of Na- 
poleon, by whom it was given to the 
Empress Josephine. The road here, for 
some distance, runs close to the canal, 
which was covered with boats filled with 
passengers, making the scene quite ani- 
mated. The Queen of England has 
lately made a visit to the king of Belgi- 
um, and was entertained in great style 
at this palace. In the evening, the whole 
walk leading to the chateau was a glare 
of light ; and about the park the devi- 
ces and illuminated arches were truly 
magical. Six young girls of the village 
presented the Queen with a beautiful 
bouquet. 

After producing our passports at the 
barrier, we entered Brussels, and reach- 
ed our hotel just in time to secure com- 
fortable apartments ; for during the af- 
ternoon so many travellers, chiefly En- 
glish, arrived, that before night every 
room in the house was filled. 

We had just time before dinner to vi- 
sit the Gallery of Paintings of the Flem- 
ish School ; and in the evening drove 
through great part of the town, and round 
the Boulevards, which occupy part of 
the ramparts which formerly surround- 
ed Brussels. They consist of handsome 
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rows of houses, with double rows of 
trees, and a carriage-way in the centre, 
and form a very pleasant promenade. 

We also visited the Allée Verte, or 
Green Walks, which is the most fre- 
quented promenade in Brussels. It is 
situated on the north side of the town, at 
a short distance from the Laeken Gate, 
and extends for about a mile along the 
side of the canal which goes to Mechlin 
and Antwerp; it consists of four rows of 
fine linden trees, which were planted in 
the seventeenth century. 

When Marshal Saxe besieged Brus- 
sels in 1746, his soldiers began cutting 
down the trees of the Allée Verte ; but 
the ladies having sent a petition to him 
to spare them, he complied with their 
request and stopped the devastation. It 
was by this noble promenade that Bona- 
parte entered Brussels, July 21, 1803, as 
First Consul, mounted on a white horse, 
and preceded by 12,000 men. At the 
beginning of the Walk was a triumphal 
arch, in imitation of that of Vespasian 
at Rome, adorned with representations 
of his victories in Italy,and on each side 
was a spacious amphitheatre for the 
spectators. By this walk William the 
First, king of the Netherlands, made his 
entry into Brussels as sovereign, March 
30, 1815, amidst the acclamations of the 
people; and here, on the 11th of May, 
and 3d of June, in the memorable year 
1815, the Duke of Wellington, assisted 
by the Duke of Brunswick, reviewed 
the troops, who afterwards distinguished 
themselves at the Battle of Waterloo. 
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Thismorning,immediately after break- 
fast we went to the Church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, to see the remark- 
able carved work of the pulpit, re- 
presenting St. Jerome in the Wilder- 
ness. 

We then visited the Hotel de Ville or 
Town Hall, which is situated in the 
market-place, and is certainly the finest 
Gothic building in Belgium. It was be- 
gun in 140], but not finished till 1442. 
It is a square edifice,surrounding a court 
of the same form, and is built with a very 
hard stone. ‘The most conspicuous ob- 
ject is the tower, which rises 364 feet in 
height, and is surmounted by a gilt statue 
of St. Michael, seventeen feet high. It 
consists of several stories, and is richly 
adorned with fretted-work. The prin- 
cipal entrance is immediately below this 
tower, which is not exactly in the centre 
of the building, one of the wings of the 
edifice having been rebuilt on*rather a 
smaller scale after the bombardment of 
1695. There are forty windows in front, 
that is, nineteen in each story, and two 
in the tower, and between them are 
niches intended for statues of the sover- 
eigns, and other eminent personages of 
the Low Countries. In the roof, which 
is covered with slates, are about eighty 
small windows. This vast pile is flank- 
ed by small hexagon towers. 

The apartments, which were formerly 
occupied by the second Chamber of the 
States-General, and now by the City 
Government, are approached by a galle- 
ry, in which are whole length portraits, 
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by Granger, of Philip the Good, Charles 
the Fifth, Philip II. Albert and Isabella, 
Philip IV. and Charles II. who were all 
sovereigns of Brabant, of which Brussels 
is the capital. This province, according 
to tradition, derived its name from Sal- 
vius Brabon, one of the army of Julius 
Cesar, who freed this country from a 
formidable giant, who resided at a for- 
tress on the banks of the Scheldt, and 
cut off the hands of all passengers who 
went up the river without paying him 
tribute. It is said that he threw them 
quite across the river, and hence, ac- 
cording to the story, was derived the 
name of Antwerp, which occupies the 
site of this giant’s castle, hand-werpen 
being the Flemish for ‘ hand-thrown.’ 
The Ancient Treasury Chamber is now 
used for the solemnization of marriages, 
and we were present during the time sev- 
eral couples went through the form of the 
civil contract of marriage, preparatory to 
their being united by their parish priest. 
The Great Hall, where the lottery was 
drawn during the government of Aus- 
tria, and which was likewise the scene 
of the installation of the States-General, 
is now employed as a ball-room at the 
city festivals. In one of the rooms is a 
picture, containing portraits of the per- 
sons who formed the Provisional Gov- 
ernment in 1830. 

The Granve Prace or Market Prace, 
on one side of which stands the Town 
Hall, is situated nearly in the centre of 
Brussels, and is distinguished by its an- 
tiquity, as well as by the majesty and 
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variety of the buildings which surround 
it. Opposite to the Town Hall are sev- 
eral large houses, which, though sadly 
defaced during the many revolutions 
through which this country has passed, 
still exhibit vestiges of their ancient 
splendor. Amongst them is the Maison 
du Roi, or Bread House, originally used 
as a Town Hall. Pope Innocent II. and 
St. Bernard de Clairvaux, were enter- 
tained here in 1131. In 1618 the Bread 
House was rebuilt of stone,and restored 
in 1625 by the Infanta Isabella. No 
less than seven streets diverge from this 
square. Here the fairs are held, and 
the public executions take place. 

The Great Sasion is the largest, 
though not the handsomest, square in 
the city. It derived its name from sadlon 
(sand), from the circumstance of its be- 
ing formerly without pavement. , In the 
centre is a fountain erected by Lord 
Bruce, an English nobleman, as a pab- 
lic expression of his gratitude for a resi- 
dence of forty years in Brussels. 

The Litt.e Sasion, which is connec- 
ted with the former by a short street, is 
planted with trees, and forms a pleasant 
promenade. Count d’Egmont, so cele- 
brated in the history of the Netherlands, 
resided in a large mansion which stood 
in this square. 

St. Micwaeyt’s Sauvare, near the 
north extremity of the town, was erect- 
ed in 1775 from designs by Fisco. It is 
surrounded by a double row of linden- 
trees, and the centre is laid out as a 
garden, in which are various monu- 
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ments in honor of the citizens killed 
during the revolution in 1830. 

The Hospice pes Vizi1tLarps, or Hos- 
pital for the old and infirm, next attrac- 
ted our notice. There are now in it 
two hundred poor men, and three hun- 
dred women, who are entirely fed and 
clothed ; and about fifty other persons of 
both sexes, who pay wholly or in part 
for their board. The cleanliness and 
order of the whole establishment excit- 
ed our warmest admiration. 

We next visited the Boranic GarpeEn, 
which formerly adjoined the Palace of 
the Fine Arts, but was removed several 
years ago to its present situation on the 
north side of the city, outside the Bou- 
levards, between the Senne and Schaer- 
beke. ‘The ground is admirably adap- 
ted for the purpose, and is laid out with 
creat taste. On the north side is a splen- 
did conservatory of the Ionic order, cen- 
taining a large collection of exotics, a- 
mong which are some fine palm-trees. 
The centre is of a circular form, project- 
ing from the other part of the building ; 
aud there are two handsome wings, each 
adorned with eight pillars. <A steam- 
engine raises water from the canal to the 
top of the building. The government 
makes an annual grant to this establish- 
ment, and the city supplies a similar sum, 
all together about $5000. 

We were then conducted to the Cham- 
ber of Peers and of Deputies, both of 
which are under the same roof, and fit- 
ted up ina style of considerable mag- 
nificence. We were nota little amused 
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with the painting of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo, which is suspended in one of the 
state-rooms ; in which the most promi- 
nent figure is the Prince of Orange, rep- 
resented as having just received his 
wound. It brought very forcibly to my 
mind the fable of the statues represent- 
ing the lion overpowered by the man. 
This painting of Waterloo is doubtless 
the work of a Dutch artist. 

The palace of the Prince of Orange 
is fitted up on a most superb scale, and 
is a perfect show. The floors of the 
several apartments are all most beauti- 
fully inlaid with various kinds of wood ; 
and are so inconvenienily polished that, 
were it not for the cloth slippers which 
are kept there in readiness for the use 
of visitors, it would be impossible to 
keep one’s footing. We slided through 
ten rooms, furnished in a style of splen- 
dor unequalled; in one is a table of 
lapis lazuli, of immense value ; and the 
walls of five others are entirely lined or 
cased with different kinds of marble. 
The pillars of the ball-room are of the 
fine chunam of India, white and polish- 
ed as Persian marble. Our conductor 
had no idea of the cost of the building 
and fitting up of this most princely 
abode, but said he thought it could not 
be less than two millions of dollars. I 
have no doubt it must have been much 
more. In the ball-room there are twelve 
candelabras, each of which cost four 
thousand dollars. This palace was 
built by the present Prince of Orange, 
out of his own private funds; and is 


considered his property, and therefore 
has not been taken possession of by the 
new king. Leopold has crossed his 
path thrice; first he carried off his in- 
tended bride; here he holds from him 
the fairest portion of his inheritance. 
We saw his Majesty of Belgium 
driving along the Boulevards yesterday, 
without any state ; he had neither aids- 
de-camp nor guards, and was accompa- 
nied only by a single out-rider. What 
a singular fate has been his—married 
in succession to the daughters of the 
kings of England and of France ;—the 
one a protestant, the other a cathelic ' 
Had his first consort lived he would 
have been now husband of the queen of 
England. He might have been king of 
Greece. He is here the ruler, at pres- 
ent, of the destinies of Belgium ; but 
how firmly established in his possessions, 
I will not venture to say. 
be more vicissitudes in store for him yet. 
Our hotel, which we have found a 
very comfortable abode, is situated in 
Piace Royate, the principal square in 
Brussels, and the most beautiful in Bel- 
gium. Its form is oblong, and it is sur- 
rounded by eight ranges of buildings, 
rising two stories in height, and remark- 
able for the regularity and beauty of 
their architecture. Six of these are de- 


tached, and the space between the other 
two is occupied by the Church of Kau- 
denberg, the portico of which forms a 
noble object on the south-east side of the 
quadrangle. This beautiful square was 
erected in 1776 from designs by Gui- 
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mard, and in imitation of the Great 
Square of Nancy. ' 

Adjoining the Place Royale is the 
Park which is one of the finest public 
gardens in Europe. It was originally 
attached to the forest of Soigny, but was 
afterwards annexed to the Ducal Palace, 
since known under the name of the 
Burnt Court. This park was laid out 
as a promenade in 1776. It is about 
§40 yards in length and 380 in breadth, 
and is surrounded by four handsome 
The Rue Ducale, in which is 
the palace of the Prince of Orange, 
bounds it on the east side, and on the 
west side is the Rue Royale, which ex- 
tends beyond the park in a straight line, 
as far as the Schaerbeke Gate. On the 
north gide is the Rue de Brabant, with 
the Senate House; and on the south 
side is the Rue de Belle-Vue in the 
centre of which stands the King’s Palace. 

The centre of the park is laid out as 
a garden in the formal style of the last 
century, intersected in various directions 
by wide walks, bordered by lofty trees, 
and interspersed with lawns, ornament- 
ed with statues. 


streets. 


It is the favorite ren- 
dezvous of the fashionables, particularly 
in the afternoon. 

I cannot close my long letter without 
mentioning my visit to the Frog Mar- 
KET, aS We were much pained by the 
shameful cruelty shown in the mode of 
preparing the creatures for sale. The 
animals are brought alive in pails and 
cans, and are sold by tale. The frog- 
women are arranged on forms, like the 


oyster-wives in the Edinburgh fish-mar- 
ket; and like them they prepare the 
article for the purchaser on the spot ; as 
the oyster-woman dexterously opens the 
shells with her gulley, the frog-woman 
shows no less adroitness, though more 
barbarity, in the exercise of her scissors ; 
with these she clips off the hind limbs— 
being the only parts used,—flaying them 
at the same time with great rapidity, 
and sticking them on wooden skewers. 
Many hundreds of the bodies of the frogs, 
thus cruelly mangled, may be seen 
crawling in the kennel, or lying in 
heaps till they are carried off in the dust- 
carts. The species thus used as food 
(Rana esculenta) is generally larger and 
more arched on the back than our com- 
mon frog, (Rana temporaria,) and the 
color is rather green, while ours is near- 
ly yellow. 

I will now bid you adieu, and perhaps 
I will write you another letter from some 
other city that I may stop at in the 
course of my travels. C. 


The Distressed Family. An Aneedote. 

In our country wise provision is made 
by public authority, in every town and 
city, for the relief of private distress. 
None suffer except those whose pride or 
modesty in extreme cases prevents their 
application to the proper authorities. In 
other countries it is different, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote will show. 

An inhabitant of a village in the cir- 
cle of Suabia, was reduced to the most 
extreme distress. For some days his 
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family had subsisted only on a little oat- 


meal, and, this being consumed, their’ 


misery was extreme. The cries of his 
wretched babes, almost expiring for want, 
and the tears of an affectionate wife, 
pierced him with unutterable anguish. 
‘ Dearest husband,’ said the distracted 
mother, ‘shall we suffer these babes to 
perish? Have we given them birth only 
to see them die with hunger? Look at 
these poor victims, the fruits of our love! 
their cheeks are already covered with 
the paleness of death! For me, I am 
dying with grief and misery. Could I 
but preserve their lives at the expense of 
my own! Run to the next town, speak 
our distresses, let not a false shame con- 
ceal them, this is not a time for pride. 
Every moment you lose is a dagger to 
your dying family. Perhaps heaven may 
pity our miseries. You may find some 
good-hearted person who may relieve us.’ 

The unhappy father, covered with 
rags and more resembling a spectre than 
a man, hastened to the town. He en- 
treated, he solicited, he described his 
wretched situation with an affecting el- 
oquence, which the bitterness of anguish 
must inspire. Public charity had so oft- 
en been solicited by fictitious distress 
that none believed his case to be a real 
one. In vain he implored compassion ; 
not one would hearhim. Rendered des- 
perate by such unexpected cruelty, he 
entered into a wood, determined to at- 
tack the first passenger. Dire necessity 
now appeared a law, and an opportunity 
soon occurred. <A pedler passing on the 


road he stoppedhim. ‘The pedler made 
not the least tesistance, but gave up his 
purse containing twenty crowns. 

No sooner had the unfortunate man 
committed this robbery, than he felt the 
horrors of remorse, and, returning to the 
pedler, threw himself all in tears, at his 
feet. ‘Take back your money,’ said the 
unhappy man; ‘ believe how much J suf- 
fered, before I was tempted to be guilty 
of this violence against God and man. 
Come, I beseech you, to my cottage, and 
behold the miseries of my family. You 
will there witness the motives which 
hurried me to be guilty of robbery.’ 
The poor honest pedler yielded to the 
entreaties of the unhappy man. He 
went home with him and entered the 
ruinous habitation. But whata portrait 
of despair presented itself to the compas: 
sionate pedler. The children lying on 
straw, almost naked, and dying with 
hunger, and the mother an object of the 
deepestanguish. The good pedler, mel- 
ted by this melancholy scene, mingled 
his tears with those of the poor people. 
‘lam your friend,’ said he ; ‘ take these 
twenty crowns, I insist upon it, and 
would gladly give you more, if it was 
in my power. My good wishes for you, 
must in a manner, compensate for their 
deficiency ; and I wish I could secure 
you a happy lot for the future.’ The 
whole family kissed the benevolent hand 
which had rescued them from destruc- 
tion; and the pedler departed with that 
satisfaction, which invariably springs 
from acts of mercy and benevolence. 
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Dreams and Apparitions. 

Tuoucu the idle tales which are told 
about dreams and apparitions are in 
themselves every way contemptible, it 
is unfortunately so easy to impose upon 
the credulity of the young and unreflec- 
ting, that a few words upon this subject 
may not be entirely without their use- 
fulness to our young readers. 

Young ladies, during their necessary 
intercourse with nurses and other ser- 
vants, seldom fail to hear their silly tales 
of dreams and remarkable instances of 
their fulfilment. The very manner in 
which these tales are told, the references 
to persons who were told by other per- 
sons that they had heard that other per- 
sons had been credibly informed that 
such and such occurrences took place, 
and the contradiction which the self-de- 
luded people are constantly in the habit 
of giving to their own relations, are suf- 
ficient to guard every critical listener 
against belief in such utter nonsense. 
But youthful minds are fond of the mar- 
vellous ; and with them, a very wonder- 
ful relation finds credence in the exact 
proportion in which it does not deserve 
it. Our young readers will find their 
account, in constantly bearing in mind, 
that the mere fact of there being no au- 
thenticated relation of the appearance of 
an apparition, is quite sufficient to prove 
that apparitions are mere creatures of a 
fertile and disordered imagination; for 
had a departed spisit revisited the scene 
of its earthly sojourn, such an occurrence 
would have found other records than the 
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half-crazed minds of ignorant crones. 
Every supposed ghost, every startling 
noise, may be accounted for upon natu- 
ral principles, and traced to natural cau- 


ses. When the mind suffers with the 
body, as in some cases of fever, or when 
the mind, is overstrained or excited, 
which state may with propriety be called 
a mental fever, it may delude itself into 
a belief that it sees fantastic images, or 
hears unusual sounds. And when the 
mind is in that species of fever, which 
is produced by loneliness, and brooding 
over the unexamined tales which all per- 
sons have heard, the fancies which it con- 
jures up are taken for terrible realities, 
and every trifling sound, instead of be- 
ing, as it always might be, traced toa 
natural cause, is forthwith fashioned into 
a supernatural messenger of evil. 

The importance which is attached to 
Dreams is as unfounded and ridiculous 
as the belief in Apparitions. Dreams 
are the flights of fancy uncorrected and 
unguided by judgment; or the undi- 
gested and imperfect thoughts which 
take place during unsound sleep, or du- 
ring the period of disturbance which 
immediately precedes waking. The 
judgment sleeps, but fancy is awake and 
active ; whence the incoherency and shift- 
ing nature of dreams. 

Ghosts, our young readers may rest 
assured, will never visit them; and to 
dream but little, they have only to take 
plenty of healthful exercise ; while that 
purity of heart, and innocence of action, 
which we sincerely wish them to evince 
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LONG NAP. THE 


throughout their lives, will infallibly pro- 
cure them to dream as serenely, when 
they do dream, while sleeping, as they 
will reflect, remember, and look forward, 
while awake. 


Taking a long Nap. 

Tue longest duration of sleep on rec- 
ord is that of Samuel Clinton, of Bath, 
a laboring man, about 25 years of age, 
who frequently slept, without intermis- 
sion, for several weeks. On the 13th of 
May, 1694, he fell into a profound sleep, 
out of which he could not be roused ; 
but, after a month’s time, he rose of him- 
self, put on his clothes, and went about 
From that time to the 9th 
of April following he remained free from 
any extraordinary drowsiness, but then 
fell into another long sleep. His friends 
procured medical assistance, and he was 
bled, blistered, cupped, and scarified, but 
to no purpose. In this manner he lay 
till the 7th of August, when he awoke 
and went into the fields, where he found 
people busy in getting in the harvest, 
and remembered that, when he fell asleep 
they were sowing their oats and barley. 
From that time he remained well till the 
17th of August, 1697, when he com- 
plained of a shivering, and, after some 
disorder of the stomach, the same day 
fell fast asleep again. Dr. Oliver went 
to see him; he was in an agreeable 
warmth, but without the least sign of 
his being sensible; the doctor held a 
phial of sal ammonia under his nose, 
and inserted about half an ounce up one 


his business. 
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of his nostrils, but it only made his nose 
water and eyelids shiver a little; he 
filled his nostrils with powder of white 
hellebore, but the young man did not 
discover the least uneasiness. About 
ten days after, the apothecary took 14 
ounces of blood from his arm without 
his making the least motion during the 
operation. The latter end of September, 
about a month after this last nap com- 
menced, Dr. O. again visited him, and 
a gentleman present ran a large pin into 
his arm to the bone, but he gave no sign 
of feeling. After continuing in this man- 
ner three months, on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, his mother heard him stirring, and 
asked him how he did, and what he 
would have to eat ? to which he replied, 
‘Very well, I thank you ; I'll take some 
bread and cheese.’ His mother, over- 
joyed, ran to acquaint his brother that 
he was awake, but on their going up 
stairs they found him as fast asleep as 
ever. ‘Thus he continued until the end 
of January, at which time he awoke per- 
fectly well and very little altered in his 
flesh, and went about his business as 
usual. 


-_- 


The fable of the bundle of sticks. 
In our last we published a fable about 
the old Family Mill, in which reference 
was made tothe fable of the Bundle 
of Sticks. Butas many young persons 


may perhaps never have seen that excel- 
lent story, we briefly relate it. 

A father, when on his dying bed, 
called his children around him, and, giv- 
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ing them a bundle of sticks tied togeth- 
er, told each one of them to try and 
break it. They tried all round, but in 
vain; it was too strong for them while 
united together. He then ordered the 
bundle to be untied, and even his young- 
est boy could snap asunder the separated 
sticks. ‘* Learn hence,’ said he, addres- 
sing his sorrowing children, ‘that you 
are strong while united together, and 
weak when disunited. O, my children, 
regard my dying words, and ever con- 
tinue together in love.’ 

The truth of this emblem has often 
been applied to the United States. Un- 
der the old confederation,or separate gov- 
ernments and interests, the country was 
fast deteriorating into poverty, anarchy, 
and confusion ; but federated, with Wash- 
ington for its president, the united mass 
was invulnerable and unconquerable, and 
rose to prosperity. Just as it was with this 
family, each community or state con- 
ceded mutually somewhat to its sister 
states. Gen. Washington, the ‘ father 
of his country,’ beautifully enforces the 
same doctrine of united we stand, divi- 


ded we fall, in his farewell address. 





Manners and Customs in different Nations. 

Tue Malays, it is well known, are a 
very ferocious people. They are not 
only cruel to foreigners who may be un- 
fortunately shipwrecked on their coasts, 
but they are so far consistent as to be 
cruel among themselves. Their pun- 
ishments are of the most sanguinary 
kind. A traveller, whose vessel stopped 
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to trade at Acheen, visited their mar- 
kets, where he saw many mutilated per- 
sons, who had been culprits, and pun- 
ished by the chopping off a hand or foot. 
Some, whose offences had been repeated, 


had neither hand nor foot left. The foot 
is taken off at a single stroke a little a- 
bove the ankle; a bamboo cane is pre- 
pared ready for the occasion, adapted to 
the size and length of the culprit’s leg, 
the hollow of which cane is nearly filled 
with heated dammer,a Malayan resinous 
substance, something like pitch. When 
the punishment is inflicted, the bleeding 
stump is thrust into this heated resin 
within the bamboo, which,as it cools, be- 
comes fixed. Thus, if the victim sur- 
vives this delicate operation, he is pro- 
vided with an excellent bamboo jury leg 
to stump about on. 

Maiay punishments are almost too hor- 
rid for narrative, but they cannot be de- 
scribed in any other way. 





A Long Rope and deep Soundings. 

Capt. Ross, of the British exploring 
expedition in the polar seas, veered out 
more than 6,000 fathoms (36,000 feet, or 
nearly seven miles) of rope, yet could 
find no bottom at that great depth. That 
is, he fathomed a greater depth than the 
height of any mountain on the earth ; 
and yet perhaps left as great a depth of 
unfathomed water beneath. The expe- 
dition discovered a volcano in those des- 
olate regions of such surpassing brillian- 
cy, that its light was seen at a distance 


of 130 miles. 















































88 ANECDOTES OF CHIEF JUSTICE HOLT. 


Witches. 

AxsouT twenty-four years after the 
first settlement of Boston, the belief in 
witchcraft was prevalent in England 
and all over Europe, and it became so 
prevalent in Salem and Boston, that 
even the learned Mr. Mather imbibed 
a belief in this fanaticism. ‘The most 
trifling circumstances were brought to- 
gether to bear testimony against old la- 
dies, and finally against all ages, and 
both sexes. We are going merely to 
mention how easily these prejudices 
could be generated. Law and jus- 
tice were never administered in Eng- 
land with more effect than when Lord 
Chief Justice Holt presided in the King’s 
Bench, London, and all their terrors sat 
on his brow. It happened that a poor, 
oid, decrepid creature, was brought be- 
fore him as a sinner of great magnitude, 
a self-acknowledged witch. ‘ What is 
this woman’s crime?’ ‘ Witchcraft.’ 
‘ How is it proved?’ ‘She uses a spell.’ 
‘Let me see it.’ A scrap of parchment 
was handed to him. ‘How came you 
by this?’ ‘A young gentleman, my 
lord, gave it to me to cure my daughter’s 
ague.’ ‘Did it cure her?’ ‘QO, yes, 
my lord, and many others.’ ‘I am glad 
of it. Gentlemen of the jury, when I 
was young and thoughtless, and out of 
money, I, and some other companions as 
unthinking as myself, went to this wo- 
man’s house, then a public one ; we had 
no money to pay our reckoning. I hit 
upon a stratagem to get off scot free. 
On seeing her daughter ill, I pretended 
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I had a spell to cure her. [ wrote the 
classic line you see; so that, if any one 
is punishable, it is 1, not the poor wo- 
man the prisoner.’ She was acquited by 
the jury, and rewarded by the chief jus- 
tice. 

An accident saved this old lady from 
fine or death, for juries were more pre- 
judiced on this subject than judges, or 
pretended witnesses ; yet the whole of 
the cases, in the old world and the new, 
on the subject of witches, in which thous- 
ands suffered death, or other punish- 
ments, were founded either on public 
prejudice, or private malice, against in- 
nocent people. 

Lord Chief Justice Holt, when a 
young man, was very dissipated, and be- 
longed to a club of wild fellows, most of 
whom afterwards took to an infamous 
course of life. When his lordship was 
engaged at the Old Bailey, a man was - 
convicted of a highway robbery, whom 
the lord chief justice remembered to 
have been one of his old companions. 
Moved by curiosity, Holt, thinking the 
prisoner did not know him, asked what 
had become of his old associates? The 
culprit, making a low bow, and fetching 
a deep sigh, replied, ‘ Ah, my lord, they 
are all hanged but your lordship and I.’ 





Good Temper. 

We can bear with a person who is 
only peevish when the wind is in the 
east ; but it is intolerable to live with 
one who is peevish in every point of the 
compass.— Hunter. 
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For Parley’s Magazine. 


. The Submarine Diver, 


WE witnessed, some time since, Capt. Taylor’s ‘Grand submarine descent ;’—not into 
the ocean, but into a cistern, placed in the City Hall, in order to illustrate to his audience 
the manner .n which he can descend to the ocean’s depths, and recover lost property from 

i wrecks. The diver is clad, previous te his immersion, in an armor, constructed of copper 
4 and India-rubber, so as to exclude every particle of water and air; panes of glass were in- 
“a serted round the cistern for the benefit of spectators, while he is supplied with light by 
means of a submarine lantern, which he carries in his hand, and with air by a pump, which 
is kept in vigorous operation above. It is certainly a most ingenious contrivance, and may 
prove very useful in the recovery of property. A disaster which befel.his artificial ocean 
we give you below in rhyme :— 


A Taylor came here, not to sew up a seam, 
But to show Lowell landsmen his wonderful scheme 
For exploring the depths of the ocean, to spy 
. : Where the long hoarded treasures of old Neptune lie. 
Like Leviathan, clad in an armor of mail, 
He fears not the jaws of the shark nor the whale, 


Nor all the small fry that in ocean’s depths play ; 

a Why, they swim for their lives to get out of his way! 

. So he walks under water, with lantern in hand, 

. . As fearless of danger as we do on land ; 

" In a full suit of copper from doublet to hose, 

” He ’s a water-repeller wherever he goes. 

. | Now to get up an ocean upon a small scale,— 

\g Large enough for a diver, though not for a whale,— 

Ly ; A cistern was made with small windows of glass, 

> &§ Through which you could see Mr. Submarine pass 
To and fro, with his lantern all bright in his hand, 
Though far under water as you understand. 

te The cistern was placed in the hall of our city, 

the And I’m sure its sad fate will awaken your pity; 

th Its tenant—the submarine diver—had fled, 

the To find more airy lodgings to shelter his head ; | 


For who would be willing to take up his quarter 


For even one night in a bed of cold water ? 
G maRcH 1844. 
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COLOSSAL IDOLS. 


When ihe submarine diver took leave for the night 

Of his snug little ocean, all boxed in so tight, 

Not a ripple moved over its untroubled breast, 

But it lay like an infant just cradled to rest. 

Thus it was, until midnight had spread out its pall 

Of silence and darkness o’er city and hall, 

When the spirit of freedom, which moves like the wind, 
Came in, and beholding his favorite confined 

In an iron bound castle—no gateway, or moat, 
Affording the prisoners a chance to get out— 

‘You are children of freedom!’ the spirit then cried, 
‘Born to flow in the river, or move in the tide! 

I have seen you careering o’er valley and hill, 

In the bright sparkling fountain and sweet flowing rill. 
Burst the bars of your prison! be free once again, 
And retrace your wild course over hill-side and plain.’ 
So soon as the word of command was thus given, 

The indignant waters burst forth from their prison ; 
And, not knowing the safest and best way to go, 
They thought it most prudent to dive down below; 

So they made a swift passage through cranny and crack, 
And not even Taylor could conjure them back. 

There will be no more diving performed in that quarter, 
For the cistern is left high and dry above water. 


‘Lowe.., February, 1844. 





Colossal Idols at Bameean, in Persia. 


Our little readers have studied geog- 
taphy enough to know where Persia is 
situated on this globe of ours. The 
light of Christianity has not yet been 
shed upon the people of this country, 
and some of them still worship idols. 
We will give a short account of one of 
these gods of theirs, and an engraving 
of his mighty stoneship. | 

The inhabitants of the East were con- 
stantly in the habit of representing their 


deities by figures of a colossal size, 
carved with extreme labor in stone. 
This practice of attaching the idea of 
greatness and power to mere magnitude, 
held good among them in all cases. In 
the paintings of the Egyptians, it is al- 
ways easy to distinguish the hero in 
their battle-pieces, from the circumstance 
of his far exceeding all his companions 
in size; the seconds in command are | 
also distinguished in the same manner 
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92 COLOSSAL IDOLS. 


from their comrades ; and if we did but 
know the various ranks in an Egyptian 
army, it might be possible to point out 
each by merely noticing their relative 
proportions. The colossal statues in 
Hindostan are another instance of this 
practice, while the engraving represents 
another case in point, which occurs in 
Persia. The following description is 
from Burns’s Journey to Bokhara. 
Bameean is celebrated for its colossal 
idols and innumerable excavations, which 
are to be seen in all parts of the valley 
for about eight miles, and still form the 
residence of the greater part of the pop- 
ulation ;—they are called soomuch by 
the people. A detached hill in the mid- 
dle of the valley is quite honeycombed 
with them, and brings to our recollec- 
tion the Troglodytes of Alexander’s his- 
torians. It is called the city of Ghool- 
ghoola, and consists of a continued suc- 
cession of caves in every direction, 
which are said to have been the work of 
a king called Julal. The hills of Ba- 
meean are formed of indurated clay and 
pebbles, which renders their excavation 
a matter of little difficulty, but the great 
extent to which it has been carried ex- 
cites attention. Caves are dug on both 
sides of the valley, but the greater num- 
ber lie on the northern face, where we 
found the idols; altogether they form an 
immense city. Laborers are frequently 
hired to dig in them, and their trouble 
is rewarded by rings, relics, coins, &c. 
There are excavations on all sides of 
the idols, and below the larger one, half 


a regiment of soldiers might find quar. 
ters. 

There are no relics of Asiatic anti- 
quity which have roused the curiosity of 
the learned more than the gigantic Idols 
of Bameean. These idols are two in 
number, a male and female; the one 
called Silsal, the other Shamama. The 
figures are cut in alto relievo, or on the 
face of the hill, and represent two colos- 
sal images. The male, shown in the 
engraving, is the larger of the two, and 
about 120 feet high; it occupies a front 
of 70 feet, and the niche in which it is 
excavated, extends about that depth into 
the hill. This idol is mutilated ; both 
legs have been fractured by cannon, and 
the countenance above the mouth is de- 
stroyed. The lips are very large, the 
ears long and pendent, and there appears 
to have been a tiara on the head. The . 
figure is covered by a mantle, which 
hangs over it in all parts, and has been 
formed of a kind of plaster, the image 
having been studded with wooden ping 
in various places to assist in fixing it. 
The female figure is more perfect than 
the male, and has been dressed in the 
same manner; it has been cut in the 
same hill, at the distance of about 200 
yards, and is about half the size. 

The square and arched apertures 
which appear in the plate, represent the 
entrances of the different caves or exca- 
vations, and through these there is a 
road which leads to the summit of both 
the images. In the lower caves the car 


avans to and from Cabool generally halt, 











and the upper ones are used as grana- 
ries by the community. 

The niches of both the figures have 
been at one time plastered, and orna- 
mented with paintings of human figures, 
which have now disappeared from all 
parts but those. immediately over the 
heads of the idols; here the colors are 
as vivid, and the paintings as distinct, as 
in the Egyptian tombs. ‘The execution 
of the work was indifferent, and not su- 
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perior to the pictures which the Chinese 
make in imitation of an European ar- 
tist. 

It appears that the architects of these 
colossal figures and caverns are un- 
known ; the tradition of the natives is, 
that they were formed about the Chris- 
tian era by a tribe of kaffirs, (infidels), 
but the Hindoos attribute them to their 
own ancestors, and treat them in passing 
with great veneration. 





For Parley’s Magazine. 


A New kind of Meteorological Table for Family Use. 


Ir is a practice with some persons, 
who are curious about these things, to 
note all the changes in the weather, and 
make a daily record of them. This they 
calla Meregorotoeicat Tasie, and, by 
consulting this record, they can tell how 
many storms we have had for the year, 
how many cloudy days, the prevailing 
wind, &c. This is all very well for 
them ; but, as our domestic happiness 
does not depend much u on what is pas- 
sing without doors, and greatly upon the 
state of the atmosphere within, | think 
we had better turn our attention from 
the face of the skies to the human faces 
about us; and set up a meteorological 
table, showing the changes that take 
place in the features, which indicate, as 
truly as a dial-plate, what is going on 
within. It shall run thus :— 

First day. Morning ; No clouds to 
be seen, air soft—promise of a fair day. 
Noon; Rather breezy ; chance if, by 
school time, we don’t have a slight shower 


of tears--squally overhead ; soon sunshine 
again--a beautiful rainbow--occasioned by 
a smiling face, shining upon the tears. 

2d day. Contrary winds all day. 
Thunder shower at noon; sunset clear ; 
promise of a pleasant day to-morrow ; 
and so on. 

It will be extremely difficult to note 
all the changes that take place in the 
domestic atmosphere, they are so rapid 
and unexpected ; but we can record the 
prevailing aspect and look, and trace it 
carefully to the disturbing causes ; note 
on whose brow is to be discerned the 
presages of a coming storm, so that it 
may be checked in time. 

When the natural sun rises and goes 
into a cloud, we are safe in predicting 
an unpleasant day, and make our calcu- 
lations accordingly ; so when a child 
rises in the morning with the glow of 
health on the cheek, refreshed by sleep, 
and begins to fret, and contradict, and 
dispute, these are the clouds, that indi- 
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cate contrary winds and coming show- 
ers, which blast the promise of domestic 
enjoyment—the cloud, at first ‘ no bigger 
than a man’s hand,’ spreads and _ enlar- 
ges until the whele sky is made dark by 
it, and the serenity of the family distur- 
ped. Happiness too is reflective, like 
the light of heaven; and the bright, 
cheerful face of one child will cast its 
sunlight upon another, till the whole 
family circle is made as bright as a 
May morning. 

I will illustrate this by a domestic 
scene :— 


Dramatis Personac. 
GRUMBLE. GOODNATURE. 
CHEERFUL. 


Scene—the parlor. Time, before breakfast. 
Enter Grumble. 

Grumble. Mercy onus! No fire— 
I wish I had laid in bed—How horrid 
cold it is! ( pushing away the fender, to 
make room for a girl with a pan of 
coals.) Make haste, I say, and put the 
fender up again, I want it to put my feet 
of. Whew, whew, what a plaguy 
smoke you make! stop your puffing ! 


Enter Cheerful, leading in his little sister 
Goodnature. : 


Cheerful. (goes to the window.) Oh, 
what a beautiful morning ! How bright 
every thing looks, with the ‘frost and 
snow, and the icicles how they shine ! 
I declare here are some sweet little 
snow birds, hopping about the yard ; 
look, Grumble, look ! 

Grum. More fools they, I say; to 
leave their warm nests to go padding 
about in the snow. 


Goodnature. I love the little birds, } 
remember the verses about the snow 
birds in my picture book (repeating 
them :)— 


Come, sweet little snow-birds, aud pick up the snew, 
That in plerty hus fallen to-day, 

Before the south wind begins geutly to blow, 
And melt ell your treasures away. 


Come, muster a flock, and deseend to the ground, 
Pray, little birds, don’t be affrighted ; 

We’ll be still as we can, while you scramble around, 
And gaze through the wiudow delighted, 


Enter Father. 


Father. Come, who will shovel usa 
path this morning ?, 


Cheerful. Iwill, father. Where is 
the shovel ? 
Grumble. There, I knew he would 


be for getting the shovel, and leave me 
the broom! Now, sir, you may just 
take the broom yourself, and leave me the 
shovel, or I’ll not budge an inch—that’s 
poz! and you may do the whole yourself. 

Cheerful. Well, take the shovel, 
Grumble ; I had rather have the broom, 
it is not so heavy, and you may have 
my mittens too. 

Grumble. (a little mortified.) Well, 
we will take turns with the shovel; and 
as for your mittens, there is no great 
merit in giving up what you cannot 
wear yourself. [ heard you say they 
were too large for you. (Grumble throws 
down a book, with which he had been be- 
guiling the time till breakfast, and with 
a dreadful yawn, rises from his seat.) 

Goodnature brings him his shoes 
from the entry. 

Grumble. Confound it ! my shoes are 
all frozen stiff! I wonder why that 
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plaguy shoemaker didn’t bring home 
my boots, when he said he would. I 
never knew this shoemaker tell the 
truth. WhenlI go forthem again, I'll 
give him a piece of my mind. I'll fix him! 
Cheerful. Fix him! SoI would, 
Grumble, to his bench, with a piece of 
his own wax, and tell him not to get up 
till he has used his awl, and worked to 
the dast ; and then I may ehance to get 
my boots before Christmas, ha, ha, ha. 
Grumble (looks from the window with 
a dissatisfied air, exclaiming): I knew 
it would snow, this holiday, just because 
| wanted to go skating! I'll be bound 
Frog pond is completely covered, and 
will remain so a month. It is too bad! 
Cheerful. So it is, Grumble. How 
I pity the poor frogs, to be shut up in 
prison so long. Maybe though, one of 
the boys may break through, and make 
askylight for the little frogs, so that they 
can see what’s going on over their heads. 
Grumble. Do talk about frogs, Mr. 
Silliness, when so many boys are disap- 
pointed ! That is always the way; you 
try to torment me, and make me unea- 
sy! Come, get the shovel to make the 
paths, if you are going to to-day, and 
hand me the mittens as you go along. 
(Exit the boys.) 
Lowell, Feb. 1844. H. 


Origin of the Quakers. 

On the 30th of Oct. 1650, the celebra- 
ted George Fox, the first Quaker, was at 
a lecture delivered in Derby by a colonel 
of Cromwell’s army, and, after the ser- 
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vice, addressed the congregation, till 
there came an officer and told him he 
must go before the magistrates.. Fox 
and one John Fretwell were finally com- 
mitted to the house of correction for six 
months, under pretence of blasphemous 
expressions. Bennet, one of the two 
justices, hearing that Fox bade them 
‘tremble at the word of the Lord,’ called 
Fox and his friends ‘ Quakers.’ This 
new and unusual name or dénomination 
was taken up so eagerly that it soon ran 
over all England, and from thence to the 
United States. But the community, in 
its rules and minutes for government 
and discipline, denominates itself the 
‘Society of Friends.’ 





Paff Advertisements. 

Tuesé traps for the sale of shop worn 
or cheap goods and quack medicines, 
have become very common. The fol- 
lowing parody, on a stanza of the ‘ Blue 
Bonnets over the Border,’ is one of them 
and put forth by a hatter, named March, 
at the bottom of his notice of various 
kinds of hats,caps,and military chapeaux- 
bras, and is a very ingenious parody :— 

Orpers to Marcu. 


March! March! has ‘the best hats to sell, 
Try him, you'll find him no wily deceiver ; 
March! March! go and he’ll use you well, 
His is the warehouse for buying a beaver. 
Come then, my masters, 
Doff your old castors, 
Ragged and torn, or howe’er in disorder : 
For a new topper, a 
Round hat, or opera, 
March is the man; so give him an order 
March! March! has the best hats to sell, &c. 
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Culture and Manufacture of Indigo, 


Tue Indigo of commerce, so well 
known asa beautiful and permanent blue 
dye, is manufactured from several plants, 
particularly the Indigofera anil, a large 
American plant,and the Indigofera tinc- 
toria, a native of China. 

The Indigofera anid is a small shrub, 
two or three feet in height, a native of 
the West Indies and South America, and 
formerly the finest and most valuable 
indigo was brought from Guatimala; but, 
since its manufacture engaged the atten- 
tion of the British inhabitants of the East 
Indies, Indigo, even superior to that of 
Guatimala, has been imported in consid- 
erable quantity from that quarter. Indi- 
go is whatis called a substantive color, 
that is, when in solution it will commu- 
nicate its color directly to the substance 
which is dipped into it, without the in- 
tervention of any chemical preparation 
of the cloth by means of an earthy or 
metallic basis. Colors that require the 
mediation of some such basis are called 
adjective colors. 

The most detailed account we find of 
the manufacture of Indigo is in the trav- 
els of Labat to the islands of America ; 
and as the process employed at present 
is the same in most particulars, we shall 
abridge his description of an indigo man- 
ufactory, and of the culture of the plant. 

The Indigo plant requires rather a 
tich soil, and not too dry ; it exhausts 
the land too much, and during its growth 
must be kept very free from weeds; in 





preparing the ground for the reception 
of the seed, the hoeing and raking is re- 
peated as many as five different times. 
Although Indigo is perennial, yet as the 
young plants yield « greater quantity of 
the dye than the older, the practice of 
rearing them every two years from seed 
is in general followed. Small holes are 
hoed to receive the seed, two or three 
inches in depth, and about a foot asun- 
der in every direction, a straight line 
being.carefully preserved. When the 
hoers have arrived at the end of the field, 
each of the workmen provides himself 
with a small bag of seed, and, retracing 
his steps, places in each of the holes he 
has made eleven or thirteen seeds, for, 
in their estimation, any but an odd num- 
ber would be unlucky. 

Although any part of the year is pro- 
per for sowing the Indigo, it is neces- 
sary that the weather should not be dry, 
for fear of having the seed destroyed by 
insects, or swept away by the high 
winds. As soon as the plant is above 
the earth, the work of weeding com- 
mences, and must be pursued unremit- 
tingly until the plant is in fit state for 
cutting, which will be in about two 
months ; if it is allowed to grow for a 
greater length of time, the blossoms will 
appear, and the leaves become more dry 
and hard, and yield the coloring mat- 
ter in less quantity, and of an inferior 
quality. After the first gathering, the 
new branches and leaves may be gath- 
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ered every five or six weeks, provided 
the weather is moist, for if cut in a dry 
season the plant will be destroyed. 

The plants being cut to a few inches 
of the ground, are carried by the negroes 
to the factory, to be soaked. The cis- 
terns intended to contain the Indigo are 
three in number, generally one above 
the other, so that the second which is 
lower than the bottom of the first, can 
receive the liquor contained in the first, 
when the small canals at its side are 
opened, and the third can also in its turn 
receive the contents of the second. 
These cisterns are in general formed of 
solid masonry, well cemented together. 
The first and largest of these cisterns is 
usually twenty feet long, and twelve or 
fifteen in width, the depth being three 
or fonr feet; this is called the soaking 
trough. ‘The second is called the dat- 
tery, or pounding trough; it is about 
half the size of the first ; the third, which 
is much smaller, is named the settling 
trough. 

About eighteen or twenty bundles of 
the plant are in general sufficient to fill 
a soaking trough of the size we have 
mentioned ; they are then covered with 
water, and pieces of wood are laid across 
to keep the Indigo under. According 
to the heat of the weather and the great- 
er or less tenderness of the plants, the 
process of fermentation takes place soon- 
er or later, sometimes in six hours, and 
sometimes, though very rarely, not until 
twenty hours. As the fermentation pro- 


ceeds, the liquor gradually becomes 


more opaque, and of a bluish color, bor- 
dering on violet. They then, without 
meddling with the plants, open the lit- 
tle canals at the bottom of the vat, and 
allow the liquor, impregnated with the 
salts and substance of the Indigo, which 
have been separated by fermentation, to 
run into the battery or second trough, 
while the contents of the first vat are 
laid aside as nearly useless, to give place 
toa fresh supply. The liquid in the 
battery is now violently stirred about, or 
churned, as it were, until the extracted 
matters begin to separate from the more 
liquid, and assume a more solid form, 
The great art of the workmen appears 
to consist in knowing the exact time 
when it is proper to leave off agitating 
the liquid, since, if it is done too soon, 
the separation is not complete, and if 


continued too long, it is again distributed — 


through the water. If the proper time 
has been chosen, the more solid parts 
will gradually settle at the bottom of the 
battery, of a consistence like mud, and 
the water becomes clear. Little holes 
which have. been made at different 
heights on the sides of the battery are 
then opened, one after the other, until 
the water is drawn off nearly to a level 
with the sediment, which is then allows 
ed to run through the openings in the 
front, into the last or smallest receptacle; 
it is there allowed to remain for a short 
time, when it is placed in pointed cloth 
bags from fifteen to eighteen inches in 
length; these are hung up until the re 
mainder of the water has drained off. 
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When this is done it is spread out in 
boxes three or four feet in length, two 
feet wide, and about three inches deep ; 
it is then exposed to the air and thor- 
oughly dried. While it is drying, it is 
essential to the goodness of the dye that 
it should be carefully preserved from ex- 
posure either to the rays of the sun or 
to the rain. 

Acting a Turkey-cock. 

Garrick.—At a splendid dinner-party 
at lord G ’s, the company suddenly 
missed Garrick, and could not imagine 
what had become of him, till they were 
drawn to the window by the convulsive 
peals of laughter of a young negro boy, 
who was rolling on the ground in an ec- 
stasy of delight to see Garrick mimick- 
ing a turkey-cock in the court-yard with 
his coat-tail stuck out behind, and in a 
seeming flutter of rage and pride, in 
which it was difficult to distinguish the 
voice of the real gobbler from the assu- 
ming or acting one, to say nothing of the 
strutting and caracolling. 





Brave Boy. 

A uirrLe son of Mr. Prestwitch, of 
Providence, fell into the canal in Aug. 
last; and, while its distracted mother 
was pleading in vain to some men to 
attempt its rescue, a lad, under twelve 
years of age, sprang from a considerable 
height into the water, with his clothes on, 
and succeeded in drawing the child to 


the shore—senseless, but not entirely 
dead. 
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Origin of the Words Noon and Fortnight. 

Winstow deduces the word noon from 
mon; and whether our word noon, be 
the Saxon zon, or the Latin none, they 
both import the ninth hour of the day, 
and, of consequence, had no relation orig- 
inally to the sun in his meridional alti- 
tude. This term came gradually to de- 
note the time’of dining, because it was 
the hour when the monks and people 
were allowed to eat their dinner, and by 
an easy abuse the word was brought to 
signify twelve o’clock. At Trent, noon 
is at eleven o’clock. 

The Saxons reckoning by nights and 
not by days, their day began at evening: 
hence our se’nnight and fortnight. 

From Cesar’s Commentaries, it ap- 
pears that the Gauls began their day at 
the same time that the Saxons did, with 
the evening, and this was the practice 
with the ancient inland Britons. 





Cardinal Fleury. 
Unoer the ministry of cardinal Fleu- 


_ry rewards and advancements were grant- 


ed for some special service, to all the 
officers of a certain regiment, except to 
the chevalier de Ferigouse, a lieutenant. 
This gentleman happening to be pres- 
ent at the minister’s audience soon after, 
said: ‘I do not know, my lord, by what 
fatality | was under cover, when your 
eminence was showering down your fa- 
vors on the whole regiment.’ The car- 
dinal was so well pleased with this sin- 
gular expression, that the chevalier was 
no longer forgotten. 
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Fashions. 

A French peer, one day at dinner at 
the country house of the late sir Roger 
Williams, was boasting of the happy ge- 
nius of his nation, in projecting ‘ all de 
erande fashion’ in female and male attire, 
as wellas those of ‘ de cook, de fricassee, 
de dessert on de tabel, de barbeir, and 
de confectionare ;’ and, among the rest, 
the old-fashloned dicky and ruffle, which, 
he said, was ‘ de fine, beautiful orna- 
mente to one heads, one hands, one 
necks : and all dese beautiful fashion is 
follow by all de udder nation in une 
whole world universal.’ Sir Roger po- 
litely allowed all the Frenchman had 
said ; but at the same time suggested that 
‘the English, as usual, had made a great 
improvement on frog soup and omelets, 
by adding beef and mutton ; and as to 
dickys and ruffles, they had decidedly 
improved these fashionable articles by 
adding a shirt at the end of them.’ 





A Town in the heart of the Earth. 
AUSTRIAN SILVER MINE. 

Salzburg is a pleasant village among 
mountains, and its inhabitants seem to 
be a very cheerful, good-natured people. 
We went about a mile out of the town 
to the celebrated silver mine, which has 
three large mouths, by either of which 
we might descend, but in all of them by 
the same method. That is, there is a 
cask fixed to a cable ; in this you set 
one foot, and an engine slides it ‘down 
without any trouble. A miner, with a 
torch in his hand, is your companion, 


who sings, as you descend, in a melan- 
choly tone. ‘This, together with the 
dampness of the vapors, and sprinkling 
of torrents, which fall near you every- 
where, and the rapidity of the passage, 
struck a horror into me not to be descri- 
bed. After half an hour spent in this 
manner, we arrived at the first stage in 
our descent. Here, when we came to 
look about us, we saw nothing of those 
terrible appearances which had alarmed 
us on our previous visit to the copper 
mines ; on the contrary, all things look- 
ed bright and pleasant, so that we ven- 
tured on the second part of our journey 
with alacrity. This we performed on 
long ladders, not without some difficul- 
ty mixed with danger, which we thought 
well recompensed however by the curi- 
osities we saw in these subterraneous 
regions. 

We first entered a prodigious saloon, 
supported by columns of silver. This 
was lighted by a vast number of fires. 
The reflection of the flames from the 
glittering ore, from the pillars, and from 
a crystal stream which runs on one side, 
render it at once one of the most magnifi- 
cent and most romantic places perhaps 
that is to be found in the universe. Here 
is a town as it were in the heart of the 
earth, containing both public and private 
houses, as well as stables, granaries, and 
warehouses ; and, what is more surpri- 
sing, here is a large windmill, which 
serves the double purpose of ventillation 
and to empty the water out of those 
parts of the mine where work is going 
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on. ‘Thesilver is extracted from the ore 
by roasting the stones which contain the 
metal. This is performed by laying 
them between two rows of billets of 
wood, and setting fire to the pile. By 
this operation the ore is freed from an- 
timony, sulphur, and arsenic, which fly 
offin smoke. The powdered silver is 
next disposed on large sheets of canvas, 
stretched on beams placed in a sloping 
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direction, upon which water is conveyed 
from several pipes. By this process, in 
a little time, all terrestrial particles are 
washed away. The remainder is then 
committed to the furnace, where, when 
melted, the lead swims at top, and is 
skimmed off, the pure silver is suffered 
to growcold at the bottom, and after- 
wards taken out in ingots. This last 
operation is not performed in the mines. 





The Cayuga Bear. 
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A Close Embrace. 


A FEw years since, a gentleman from 
Cayuga county, between the Seneca and 
Cayuga lakes, New York, related the 
following occurrence to Mr. Alexander 
Wilson. ‘ Mr. Wayborne, a farmer of the 
town of Ovid, in that county, went out 
one afternoon through the woods in 
search of his horses, taking with him his 
rifle, with the only load of ammunition 
he had in his house. On his return 


home, about an hour before dusk, he 
perceived a very large bear crossing the 
path; on which he fired, and the bear 
fell, but, immediately recovering his 
legs, made for a deep ravine, a short way 
a-head. Here Mr. W. tracked him a- 
while by the blood; but, night coming 
on, and expecting to find him dead in 
the morning, he returned home. A lit- 
tle after daybreak the next morning, ta- 
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102 CLOTH THAT WILL NOT BURN. 


king a pitchfork and hatchet and accom- 
panied by his son, a boy about ten or 
eleven years of age, he proceeded to the 
place in quest of the animal. The glen 
or ravine is eighty or ninety feet from 
the top of the banks to the bottom of the 
brook below; down this precipice a 
stream of three or four yards in breadth 
is precipitated in one unbroken sheet, 
and, forming a circular basin or pool, 
winds away among thick underwood be- 
low. After reconnoitering every prob- 
able place of retreat, he at length dis- 
covered the bear, who had made his 
way up the other side of the ravine, as 
far as the rocks would admit him, and 
sat under a projecting cliff, steadfastly 
eyeing the motions of hisenemy. Way- 
borne desiring the boy to remain where 
he was, took the pitchfork, and, descend- 
ing to the bottom, determined to attack 
him from below. The bear kept his po- 
sition until he got within six or seven 
feet, when, on the instant of making a 
stab with the pitchfork, he found himself 
grappled by Bruin, and both together 
rolled down towards the pond at least 
20 or 25 feet, the bear munching his left 
arm and breast, and hugging him almost 
to suffocation. By great exertion he 
forced his right arm partly down the 
bear’s throat, and in that manner endeav- 
ored to strangle him, but was once more 
hurled headlong down through the bush- 
es, a greater distance than before, into 
the water. Here, finding the bear gain- 
mg on him, he made one desperate ef- 
fort, and forced his head partly under 


water; and, repeating his exertions, at 
length weakened the animal so much, 
that, calling to his boy, who stood on the 
other side, in a state little short of dis. 
traction for the fate of his father, for the 
hatchet, he sunk the edge of it, by repeat- 
ed blows, into his brain. Wayborne, 
though a robust, muscular man, was 
with great difficulty able to craw! home, 
where he lay for upwards of three 
weeks suffering with his wounds, his left 
arm mashed from the shoulder to the el- 
bow into the bone, and his breast se- 
verely mangled. The bear weighed up- 
wards of 420 pounds. 





Lord Erskine. 


WueEn this sublime orator made his | 


debut at the bar, his agitation almost 
overcame him, and he was just going to 
sit down; ‘ at that moment,’ said he, ‘] 
thought I felt my little children tugging 
at my gown, and the idea roused me to 
an exertion of which I did not think my- 
self capable.’ 


About Cloth that will not burn. 
Tue asbestos stone is found in seve 
ral places in Europe and Asia, particu 
larly in Sweden, Corsica, Cornwall, and 


the island of Anglesea ; and we have § 


seen specimens of it from Greenland, 


Canada, and the State of Vermont. It} 


is of a silky nature, very fine, and ger 
erally of a greyish color, but it is some 
times found of a silvery white, pale, and 
leek green, yellow, and faint red ; itB 
indissoluble in water, and of pearly lustre 
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COACHES AND SILK STOCKINGS. 


It may be split into threads and fila- 
ments, from one to ten inches in length. 
It is indestructible by fire, on which ac- 
count it may be employed for many use- 
ful purposes. There are some sorts of 
asbestos, whose filaments are rigid and 
brittle, and others more flexible. The 
former is not spun into cloth, and even 
the latter is spun with much difficulty. 
In consequence of its incombustible na- 
ture, it was very much valued by the 
ancients for wrapping up the dead. An 
urn has been discovered at Rome, with 
the bones of a human body enveloped in 
cloth made of flexible asbestos. The 
mode of preparing it is, to lay the stone 
to soak in warm water ; then it is open- 
ed and divided by the hands, so that the 
earthy matter may be washed out. The 
earth attached to it is like white chalk, 
and makes the water thick and milky. 
This process is several times repeated, 
and the filaments are then spun along 
with flax. After the cloth is woven, it 
is best preserved from breaking by being 
oiled. It is then put into the fire; the 
flax burnt out ; and the stone cloth, pure 
and white, remains. It might also be 
made into paper; and, from its incombus- 
tibility, wills, or other instruments of im- 
portance, might be written upon it. In 
this last case, however, the ink should 
also be fire-proof, or capable of passing 
unharmed through a fiery ordeal. The 
Chinese make furnaces of this mineral, 
which are very portable. The wicks of 
lamps, used in ancient temples,and kept 
perpetually burning, were made of as- 
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bestos or amianth, as this substance was 
called. 


Curious Facts. 

CoacuEes.—The use of coaches was 
introduced into England, A. D. 1530; 
at first they were drawn by two horses 
only. It was Buckingham, the favourite, 
who, about 1619, began to have his 
coach drawn by six horses, which, as an 
old historian says, ‘ was wondered at as 
a novelty, and imputed to him as a mas- 
tering pride.’ Before that time, ladies 
chiefly rode on horseback, either single, 
on their palfreys, or double, behind some 
person, on a pillion. Covered carriages 
of all kinds were unknown. Fifty years 
ago many mothers of families in New 
England rode to church on pillions. 





Sirk Srocxines.—Silk, until about an- 
no Domini 600, was produced only in 
China, from whence it is said the eggs 
of the silk worm were smuggled by two 
monks in their pilgrim’s staffs of hollow 
bamboo. Queen Elizabeth was the first 
person in England who wore silk stock- 
ings. ‘They were presented to her by 
Mrs. Montague ; and thenceforth, says 
Dr. Howell, she never wore cloth or 
woollen ones. The art of knitting silk 
stockings was first practised in Spain ; 
and, twenty-eight years after it had been 
imported into England, Mr. Lee of Cam- 
bridge invented the engine or steel loom, 
called the stocking frame, by means of 
which, England was enabled to export 
great quantities of silk stockings to Ita- 
ly, Spain, Venice, &c. 
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Queen Victoria’s Pedigree, 

Vicrorta was the daughter of the 
duke of Kent, who was the brother of 
William the 4th, who was the brother 
to George the 4th, who was the son of 
George the 3rd ; who was the grand-son 
of George the 2nd, who was the son of 
Goorge the First, who was the cousin of 
queen Anne, who was sister of William 
and Mary, who were the daughter and 
son-in-law of James the 2nd, who was 
the son of Charles lst, who was traitor 
to his country and decapitated as such, 
who was the son of James the Ist, who 
was the son of Mary, who was the cous- 
in of Edward the 6th, who was the son 
of Henry the 8th, who was the cold 
blooded murderer of his wives—and son 
of Henry the 7th—who slew Richard 
the 3rd, who smothered his nephew Ed- 
ward the 5th, who was the son of Ed- 
ward the 4th, who with bloody Richard 
slew Henry the 6th, who succeeded Hen- 
ry the 5th, who was the son of Henry the 
4th, who was the cousin of Richard the 
2nd, who was the grand-son of Edward 
the 3rd, who was the son of Edward 
the 2nd, who was the son of Edward 
the Ist, who was the son of Henry the 
3rd, who was the son of John, who was 
the brother of Richard the Ist, who was 
the son of Henry the 2nd, who was the 
son of Matilda, the daughter of Henry 
the Ist, who was the brother of Willtam 
Rufus, who was the son of William the 
Conqueror. 





Forethought and Independence. 


Turse old-fashioned words are coms 
ing again into repute, as may be seen 
by the following extract from an English 
publication called ‘Word to Parents :’— 

In connection with mdustry, children 
should be taught to take care of proper- 
ty. They should find that labor is the 
source of property, and that property, 
carefully preserved and diligently im- 
proved, rapidly accumulates. This 
may be done in such a way as not to 
excite a mercenary spirit, but to stimu | / 
late a spirit of honest independence, | 
Let them see that comfort and respect 
ability are the result of honest industry 
and perseverance; accustom them to © 
raise their standard of the comforts and | 
decencies of life higher than that of the | 
filthy, half-furnished hovels, in which 
perhaps some of them have passed their 
infancy. Show them the neat, clean, 
well-glazed, and well-furnished cottage, 
or dwelling, surrounded with its little 
dairy and other thrifty conveniences, 
which is occupied by some industrious 
thriving couple, who have only their 
own labor and its results on which to 
depend ; tell them how their prosperity 
began,—perhaps in some childish act of 
industry and frugality ; the produce | 
turned round and round, each time upon | 
a larger scale, until they were able t0 | 
maintain themselves, and have gradually © 
risen to the state of comfort and suff- 
ciency they now enjoy. | 





Thin glass tumblers are less liable to be broken by boiling water than thick ones, because the heat pervades the 
fermer almost instantly, and with impunity, whereas the latter do not allow a ready passage of heat. ; 
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Number One.—A Tale. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 





——— = 


, there was great joy among all the inmates of e 
her ordered an ox to be roasted whole on the village green, E 
villagers, who were his tenants and servants, made a huge ‘bonfire’ on 


> the bells rang merrily, and old and young danced and sung by 
APRIL. 
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106 NUMBER ONE.—A TALE. 


the light of the moon. Mr. Howard 
was charmed that ‘ Number One,’ as he 
called the infant, was a doy, and at his 
christening the festivities were renewed 
with still more boisterous manifestations 
of delight. Mrs. Howard, a kind, gentle 
woman, of course loved her little son, 
and thought that when his nurse pro- 
nounced him to be a perfect beauty 
(having father’s hair, mother’s eyes, and 
grandmother’s mouth), she hardly did him 
justice. Hector was certainly a very 
pretty baby, and, moreover, good tem- 
pered and cheerful; but mothers and 
nurses, by over fondness, sometimes 
spoil their little treasures, and a ‘ Num- 
ber One’ is usually placed in a position 
of more than ordinary peril. 

When Hector was eighteen months 
old, he was a very fine fellow indeed, 
strong, and would have been healthy, 
had not his nurse indulged him by giv- 


ing him sweet cakes and sugar-plums 


whenever he cried for them. This was 


unfortunate both for him and his nurse, 
as it disordered his stomach and ren- 
dered him so fretful and impatient, that 
he would whine by the hour, and, if 
asleep, instead of looking rosy and re- 
maining quiet, he would toss his arms 
about, while his lips and hands were so 
hot and feverish, that, when his tender 
parents sent for the doctor, the doctor 
said he must have had improper food ; 
and Nurse, very wickedly, did not tell 
him all she had given the baby. When 
persons do what is wrong, they are fre- 
quently so cowardly as to conceal it; 
whereas if they were to tell a// the truth, 
the mischief might be remedied. In 
this case, if the doctor had known that 
the greedy baby had devoured two heart- 
cakes, a half-ripe pear, and a roll of pink 


and yellow sugar-plums during his air- 


ing in the park, he could have relieved 
his sufferings much sooner than he did; 
and I must say, I think Nurse deserved 
to lose, as she did lose, several nights’ 
rest in consequence. 

When Hector grew older, from crying 
for cakes and sugar-plums, he went on 
to cry for everything he wished for; 
and, if it were not immediately given 
him, would become violent. His dear 
mother was in delicate health, and could 
not endure noise or agitation of any 
kind; if she had been well, I am sure 
she loved ‘ Number One’ too truly to 
have indulged him as his nurse did. 

At five years old, having neither broth- 
er nor sister, he was still Number ‘ One,’ 
and, unfortunately, constantly heard the 
nurse saying that, ‘Indeed Master Hec- 
tor was an only child, and must not be 
contradicted, for his life was of great 
consequence to the family ;’ and the ser- 
vants endured his violence and rudeness, 
rather than hazard the displeasure of 


the nurse, who petted and spoiled the 


‘Young Master’ in a shameful way; 
and as her mistress suffered so much 
from ill health, she was out of the way 
of seeing or hearing, except what the 
nurse chose to tell her; and one servant, 
who ventured to tell Master Hector he 
was a very naughty boy, because he 
threw a tumbler of water in her face, 
received warning a few days after, and 
was not permitted to speak to her mis- 
tress. 

Children, who are prevented by the 
care and watchfulness of their parents 
from contracting bad habits, can never 
be sufficiently grateful to God for his 
goodness in having given them such sen- 
sible protectors. Mr. Howard was a 
creat deal from home: he was a magis- 
trate and a member of Parliament; and 
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seldom saw Hector but when dressed, 
not only in his best clothes, but his best 
manners,—generally, when brought in 
after dinner, in a handsome velvet tunic, 
his fair hair curling abundantly over his 
shoulders, and then he was much ad- 
mired by whatever company happened 
to be at the Place, and as he had no 
brothers or sisters, or even little cousins, 
to divide the caresses of the ladies and 
gentlemen who were assembled round 
the table, he grew at length to think that 
no one else in the world had a right to 
receive them, or partake of the dessert 
so thoughtlessly heaped upon his plate. 

It chanced that a lady was dining one 
day at Howard Place, who possessed a 
very beautiful deg; Mrs. Howard had 
heard so much ef the dog’s beauty, that 
she had requested her to bring it with 
her, and the lady did so. It was re- 
markably small, having long silken hair ; 
and its little limbs were so slender and 
delicate, that it would run along the di- 
ning-table, in and out, amid the wine 
glasses, without upsetting anything or 
doing any injury whatever. This a- 
mused the company a great deal, and no 
one seemed more amused than Hector. 
He clapped his hands with delight, and 
kissed the long ears and tiny paws of 
the dog over and over again. The little 
animal had run once round the table in 
this manner, and had got as far as where 
Hector sat, on its second round, when it 
suddenly made a pause at his plate, 
looking wistfully at a piece of cake he 
was eating with an eagerness that is ex- 
ceedingly ill-bred as well as unhealthy. 
I dare say the little dog had been as 
much accustomed to consider everything 
it saw made for its own especial use, as 
the little boy. At all events, putting its 
paw into Hector’s plate, it seized, and as 
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quickly swallowed, the largest piece of 
his favorite cake. I really am ashamed 
to tell you how a boy could have shown 
such selfish violence; no one present 
could uvoid seeing that it must have 
been of long growth, to have acquired 
such strength. In an instant the face, 
which before had been so joyous and 
lovely to look upon, became frightful 
from selfish disappointment and revenge, 
and instead of laughing at the little dog’s 
trick, and rejoicing that he was able to 
return pleasure, for the pleasure the an- 
imal’s dexterity and beauty had afforded 
him, he dealt it a vielent blow, which 
flung it against a claret decanter, that 
rolled off the table into a lady’s lap, but 
which she was kind enough to say was 
of little consequence. The little dog 
was not only stunned by the blow, but 
its head was severely wounded in sever- 
al places by the sharp edges of the de- 
canter, and one eye was so injured, that 
it could not be opened for several days. 
Mrs. Howard was greatly shocked at her 
son’s conduct; and, while Hector en- 
deavored to justify himself, by exclaim- 
ing— He eat my cake !—how dare he 
eat my favorite cake ?’—his father car- 
ried him forcibly out of the room, and 
locking him up in a closet, put the key 
into his pocket, determined, when the 
violence of the child’s temper was aba- 
ted, to show him how wickedly he had 
acted; and, in the meantime, to deliber- 
ate upon the best means of punishing 
his offence, and checking so selfish a 
disposition, which, of all others, causes 
us to be most hated by our fellow-crea- 
tures, and leaves us in the evening of 
life without friends. When Nurse heard 
of her darling’s disgrace, instead of leav- 
ing him, as she ought to have cone, to 
his father’s management, she went ta 
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the window of the closet, told him not 
to cry, gave him a piece of cake, and 
said there was great comfort for him in 
knowing that the little dog, which had 
caused him all this trouble, was so much 
hurt that it was obliged to have the doc- 
tor. Now, can you imagine anything 
worse than her conduct, or more likely 
to confirm a selfish and self-willed child 
in what was wrong? and yet, I am hap- 
py to say, that the idea of the dog suf- 
fering so much, made the little boy cry. 
When his father, in a couple of hours, 
taking him into his dressing-room, told 
him of the sinfulness of indulging in 
such violence and selfishness, and of its 
results, Hector listened at first sullenly, 
but, by degrees, when he understood 
what his father meant, and when his 
mind, which was naturally clear,— 
while his disposition (when not under 
the influence of temper) was kind,— 
was brought to see and feel, he threw 
his arms round his neck, and exclaimed 
—‘Father, father, no one ever told me 
this before.’ 

These simple and natural words touch- 
ed his father’s heart, for he felt that 
they were true. While Hector’s body 
had been pampered, while he had been 
nursed in every species of self-indul- 
gence, his mind had been weakened by 
the want of the wholesomest of all ex- 
ercises—self-restraint; and at an age 
when boys ought to be able to practice 
forbearance, and enjoy the luxury of 
sharing what they have with those a- 
round them, the poor little fellow had 
only taken his first lesson in this most 
cnleatnn of all qualities. 

‘May I kiss and make friends with 
the dog, father,’ he said, ‘and buy ita 
gold collar ?’ 

‘My dear,’ answered his father, ‘ the 


dog is of so generous @ riature that he 
will readily forgive you. Iam sure he 
would even lick the hand that dealt him 
so bitter a blow; but the collar of gold 
would be a poor recompense for the brui- 
ses he has received. Kindness and for- 
bearance, Hector, are of more real value 
than gold, as you will find when you are 
as old as your father.’ 

Mr. Howard spoke seriously to his 
wife of the growing faults in Hector’s 
character, which he attributed to the evil 
management of the nurse. Mrs. How- 
ard, ill and weak as she continued to be, 
summoned the woman, who pleaded her 
love for ‘the beautiful, dear young gen- 
tleman’ in extenuation of her indulgence, 
and promised to do her best to ‘ go a- 
gainst him,’ if she could. Mr. Howard 
saw that she was tou weak-minded and 
indulgent to understand her duty, and 
resolved to do something at once, but 
was unfortunately called away from 
home before anything was accomplished. 


Hector, like all boys, was fond of hor- 


ses, and it is very natural and right to 
be fond of so fine and noble an animal; 
but it does not follow that, because young 
gentlemen like horses, they are also to 
like the ag of grooms; yet, I am 
sorry to say, Hector was almost as fond 
of the grooms as he was of the horses. 
When attended in his rides, the groom 
was sure to say how glad he would be 
if his father kept hounds; that when he 
came to be a man he hoped he would do 
so; that he ought, for he was an onLy 
son, he would have the finest fortune in 
the country ; it was so lucky for him that 
he was ‘Number One,’ all alone, not 
plagued like young Master Lycet with 
seven brothers and sisters,—having the 
name of eldest son, and yet getting so 
little by it; it was a fine thing, he said, 
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to continue ‘ Number One,’ a fine thing 
for any young gentleman, who could 
then do as he liked, and be his own 
master. But it was not only nurses and 
grooms who said wrong and foolish 
things in the boy’s hearing; finely dres- 
sed but silly ladies, when they smoothed 
his ringlets and kissed him, said he ‘ was 
a pretty boy, and between his beauty 
and his fortune he was sure to be a great 
favorite;’ and even sober gentlemen 
spoke in the child’s hearing of ‘ the care- 
ful nanner in which Mr. Howard lived, 
and which must secare his son an im- 
mense fortune hereafter.’ 

Master Nicholas Lycet, the young gen- 
tleman of whom the groom had spoken, 
came to see him one day. He was 
three or four years older than ‘ Number 
One.’ ‘ Master Howard,’ said Nick, ‘ you 
are often very lonely, I suppose ?’ 

‘No,’ said Hector, ‘ not very.’ 

‘Well I should think you were. What 
do you do when you want some one to 
play with you ?’ 

‘O! why I play by myself, at ball, 
and the servants pick it up, and then | 
throw it again.’ 

‘And then they pick it up again, I 
suppose ?’ said Master Lycet, laughing. 

‘To be sure they do,’ replied Master 
Howard, seriously. 

‘But that is not what I call play,’ ob- 
served Nicholas; ‘I like a game of ball 
with my two brothers, while my sisters 
and the little ones look on, and shout, 
and enjoy it as much as ourselves.’ 

‘But does not that disturb you ?’ 

‘No. The very little ones sometimes 
run under our feet, but that only makes 
us all laugh the more; and sometimes 
we take our kites to the hill, and see 
whose will fly highest; and we are 
learning cricket ; and we race our little 
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Shetland ponies sometimes, only not too 
long, because we must not fatigue them ; 
and we go nutting in the wood; and on 
wet days we danee and fence, and play 
small plays together.’ 

‘ But,’ said Hector, ‘do not the young 
ones want your pony to ride, and your 
toys and things ?’ 

‘ To be sure they do,’ replied Nicholas. 

‘And what do you do ?’ 

‘Let them have them; it is such a 
pleasant thing to make them happy.’ 

Hector was very much puzzled to 
know how it was, that giving his toys to 
others to play with could make him hap- 
py; and while he was thinking it over, 
he took Nicholas to his play-room, and 
showed him toys enough to set up a toy- 
shop, amongst which was the largest 
rocking-horse ever made in England.’ 

‘I will show you how beautifully it 
goes,’ said Hector, springing on its back. 

‘Capital!’ exclaimed his companion ; 
‘now let me try.’ 

‘O no!’ replied Hector, ‘ you can look 
at me ; that will do for you quite as well.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said young Ly- 
cet, fully sensible of his companion’s 
selfish rudeness; ‘ but at home we have 
all things so much in common that I did 
not think you would wish to keep ail 
the fun to yourself.’ 

Hector got down, looking sulky, and, 
tossing his head, replied: ‘ Well, I dare 
say that may be the case; you are an 
eldest son, but I am an only child, and 
shall have the finest estate in the county.’ 

‘Not till your father dies,’ answered 
Master Lycet, ‘and'I am sure you do 
not wish for that.’ 

Hector did not wish it, and felt the 
tears rush to his eyes at the idea. He 
changed the subject, and then took his 
acquaintance to the stable to show him 
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his little Arabian horse, which he moun- 
ted, and exhibited its paces, but never 
offered Nicholas a ride.’ 

‘I have not seen any pets,’ said Nick. 

‘I had rabbits, and hawks, and dogs, 
and silver pheasants once,’ answered 
Hector; ‘ but when I wanted the ser- 
vants to attend to me they were busy 
with the pets. I could not stand that, 
you know, and so gave them all away, 
except the dogs; and one tires of dogs, 
but they are about somewhere.’ 

‘Then I have not seen your books,’ 
observed young Lycet; ‘ where are your 
favorite books ?’ 

‘IT cannot say I have any favorite 
books,’ replied ‘ Number One,’ blushing 
a little, for he knew his education had 
been neglected ; but I cannot think how 
any boy of spirit can have favorite books. 
I have some books, but none worth look- 
ing at.’ 

‘I wonder at your having anything 
not worth looking at,as you are an only 
child,’ said Nicholas, bluntly ; and then 
continued, ‘ lam sure I would not change 
places with you,—it is so sweet to make 
one’s brothers and sisters happy,’ and 
see them try to make you happy,—l 
would not change places—and become a 
‘Number One,’—no, not for all your 
beautiful things.’ 

It was not polite to make these obser- 
vations; but young Lycet was hurt at 
the rudeness and selfishness of his host, 
and was too fond at all times of speak- 
ing his mind, which, if rudely done, is 
selfihsness in another form. 

When the dinner was served, Master 
Howard’s nurse came behind his chair 
to help him, as usual, picking out the 
nicest bits, and complaining, while he 
was devouring everything, that her ‘dar- 
ling had no appetite.’ The footman 
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carved; and was about placing the wing 
of a chicken upon Master Lycet’s plate, 
when the nurse said, ‘ Robert, Robert! 
you know Master Howard is so delicate 
that he never eats anything but the diver. 
wing !’ 

Robert, who had just entered the ser- 
vice, first apologised, and then said, ‘ That 
was a difference in wings he never could 
understand ; as surely the liver did not 
grow under one wing more than another,’ 

Hector told him ‘ He was very imper- 
tinent to make such an observation, and 
that he must leave the roorn.’ 

The servant did so, muttering about 
not entering it again, and spoilt chil- 


‘dren. 


Young Lycet felt himself very un- 
comfortable; and at last asked if he was 
not to have the pleasure of seeing Mas- 
ter Howard’s mother. The nurse said 
her lady seldom left her room; and then 
Nicholas told them, that his father had 
said he hoped Master Howard would re- 
turn with him to the Hall, as Mr. How- 
ard would soon be home, and then Hee- 
tor and himself were to be sent to school 
together. This was as great a surprise 
to the nurse as to‘ Number One.’ The 
former ran up to tell her mistress, and 
the latter cried over his tart. 

Mrs. Howard confirmed young Lycet’s 
information. The nurse attempted to 
remonstrate ; the poor lady silenced her 
at once, and told her she desired to be 
alone. She had invited young Lycet, 
in accordance with a plan at last ar 
ranged by Mr. Howard, that his son 
might know at least one of his future 
companions ; and not feel leaving home 
as much as if he went among total stran- 
gers. ‘To spare his wife as muchas pos _ 
sible the pain of parting from her child, ry 
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her to Brighton; so there was no leave- 
taking. 

When Hector found that neither his 
nurse, his pony, nor any of his toys, be- 
yond a cricket-bali and bat, were to go 
with him, he became quite violent ; but 
Mr. Howard was firm, and though at 
the very last Hector clung to his knees, 
and promised to be all he wished, to 
school he went. 

The gentleman to whom he was sent, 
only received fourteen pupils: those 
boys cared very little for young How- 
ard’s being an only child; but his sel- 
fishness and ill-temper annoyed them so 
much, that he very soon found himself 
shunned even by young Lycet, whose 
good humor, industry, and ability, ren- 
dered him an universal favorite; the 
greatest favorite, however, in the school, 
was a lad of the name of ‘ Rhody.’ 
Rhody was an officer’s youngest son, 
the youngest of eleven, so he neither had 
much pocket-money to spend, nor many 
presents to receive: still the brightness 
of his spirits, his entire carelessness of 
self, and his universal ability, which he 
was always ready to exert for his fellow- 
pupils, made him most popular with all; 
and the contrast between him and Hec- 
tor was so great, as to form a frequent 
subject for conversation amongst the 
young gentlemen. 

Poor Hector! his character had be- 
come so defective that it was impossible 
to know at which end to commence a- 
mending it; his pride had grown into 
the rankest insolence; his helplessness 
rendered him a burden, which no one 
was willing to bear ; he was thus thrown 
back upon his own resources, which 
were enfeebled for want of use; but his 
greediness, which a liberal supply of 
pocket-money enabled him to indulge, 
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made him despised more than anything 
else; and his disdain of beef and mut- 
ton raised a frequent laugh at his ex- 
pense: for all that, his education im- 
proved, his dislike of books yielded to 
emulation, and his excellent master (hope- 
less as the task seemed to every one else), | 
trusted that time, and total absence from 
his blindly indulgent home, might at 
last overcome much that was evil, more 
particularly as occasional glimpses of 
better things were visible—at long inter- 
vals, to be sure, but even these glimpses 
left something to hope from. He had 
been nearly a year at school, when one 
morning his master was disturbed by a 
violent altercation in the play-ground ; 
he entered the arena with an open letter 
he had been reading in his hand, and 
there saw young Howard in a violent 
state of excitement; he had no means at 
the moment to ascertain how the quar- 
rel began, but he heard him say, ‘I, 
who shall be, and Nick Lycet knows it, 
if he chooses to speak, the richest man 
in the county; who never was expected 
to carve my own dinner, or feed myself, 
or eat ‘ 

‘Anything but liver-wings,’ 
Nicholas, spitefully enough. 

‘For shame! for shame!’ said Rhody, 
‘that’s not generous, Lycet, only you are 
vexed with him now.’ 

‘I, who have been petted as an only 
child , 

‘A ‘Number One,’’ repeated two or 
three together. 

‘And always had my own way—’ 
persisted Hector. 

‘ Before you came to school,’ interrup- 
ted another. 

‘We would all help you, if you would 
help us in return,’ said a rosy-faced boy. 

‘Yes!’ exclaimed Rhody, ‘so we 
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would, with all our hearts. You know 
the maxim you wrote so often in your 
copy-book, Howard— One good turn de- 
serves another,’ and ‘ Give and take ;’ 
and the fable, too, about a lion, who was 

lad of a mouse’s little teeth to nibble 
Fim out of the net; so, even if you were 
a lion, you might be civil to the mice.’ 

‘I vote,’ quoth an embryo M. P., ‘ that 
we ask our master’s permission to send 
Master Howard to Coventry for a month, 
where no one is to do anything for him ; 
mind, zo one, and then he would find 
out how helpless the grandee ‘ Number 
One’ may become.’ 

Hector Howard eyed the various speak- 
ers, one after the other, with a counte- 
nance swollen with indignation, and was 
about to say something very desperate, 
when Dr. Stanley, the master, came for- 
ward. 

‘I do not like this, young gentlemen,’ 
he said; ‘it is very unlike the youths of 
England to fall upon one; and you, Ly- 
cet, in particular, who know the defects 
of his education, and came here as his 
friend; it takes a long time to eradicate 
errors whose growth commenced in his 
nurse's arms, and you must have ob- 
served the state of suffering he has lived 
in’—the lads looked astonished— yes, 
positive suffering, he resumed. ‘ Who- 
ever indulges selfishness in youth will 
be scourged by selfishness in after life. 
The, selfish man would desire to live 
amongst slaves, who would pamper and 
indulge him; but, happily, in England, 
there are no slaves to live amongst.’ 
Some of the boys clapped their hands, 
but the reproving eye of the master was 
upon them. ‘ There are,’ he continued, 
‘a few whom interest or a weak affec- 
tion may compel to endure the tyranny 
of selfishness; but such endurance could 


not be desired by a right-minded person, 
and, I think and believe, the time will 
come when Hector will agree with 
me.’ 

‘But, sir,’ said one of the boys, ‘he 
treats us as if we were his inferiors. 
We are all the sons of gentlemen, as 
well born as himself; and if he wants 
to be indulged he should conciliate. [| 
am not to be insulted because my father 
has only a thousand a year, while his 
father has ten.’ 

‘We never had any talk about prop- 
erty until he came amongst us, sir,’ ex- 
claimed another. 

‘ Well, well,’ said the master, ‘I will 
inquire into the origin of this distur- 
bance by-and-by. I have received a let- 
ter from Mr. ~ setae this morning, and 
he wishes to have his son home fora 
month.’ 

Hector sprang to the doctor’s side. 
‘Q, sir! you will let me go, will you 
not ?’ 

‘IT think your own heart will tell you 
that you do not deserve the indulgence, 
—and yet! but come into my room.’ 
The doctor led the way, and Hector fol- 
lowed. 

‘] know what the doctor is going to 
tell our most royal ‘ Number One,’’ said 
young Rhody, rubbing his hands. ‘I 
had a letter from mother this morning, 
and she visits Mrs. Howard’s sister. I 
know what the ‘ only child’ will hear, 
and I was greatly tempted to tell it out 
before you all when he insulted us, stuf- 
fing his gold down our throats, as if ev- 
ery guinea was a sponge-cake; but I 
did not like to hurt him as I knew what 
he will have to suffer. Well might the 
doctor say, that whoever indulges sel- 
fishness in youth will be scourged by 
selfishness in after life,’ 
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‘Is his poor mother dead ?’ inquired 
Lycet. 

‘No, indeed ; but you know how much 
Hector has been petted.’ 

‘To be sure we do.’ 

‘And how delighted he is at the pros- 
pect of being always ‘ Number One.”’ 

‘Yes, yes, we do,’ exclaimed the boys. 

‘And how he rejoices at not being 
troubled, as he calls it, with brothers and 
sisters.’ 

‘QO, to be sure, we all know that, Rho- 
dy; have you nothing else to tell us ?’ 

‘Yes [have; he has got a new broth- 
er and sister.’ 

‘What, both at once!’ exclaimed sev- 
eral. 

‘Yes: I will read you a bit of moth- 
er’s letter.’ They gathered in a circle 
round him. ‘ You will be astonished to 
hear that your schoolfellow, Hector How- 
ard, so long considered the only heir to 
his father’s property, is so no longer, his 
mother having, the day before yester- 
day, presented his father with twins.’ 

At this, some of the boys to whom 
Hector had been very overbearing, gave 
a shout, but the good feeling of others 
suppressed it; and all began talking im- 
mediately on the probable effects of this 
information, and conjectured how he 
would bear it. After a time they re-en- 
tered the school-room, but Hector was 
notthere; I fear that the delicacy evinced 
by Rhody in not proclaiming the news 
before Hector (who frequently treated 
him with contempt, because of his com- 
parative poverty) was hardly appreciated 
as it deserved to be by his companions. 
Rhody felt his narrow means more a- 
cutely than could be imagined; he turned 
with a careless air from the confection- 
er’s basket, when he would have liked 
a cake as well as any other boy, and 


kept looking straightforward, instead of 
into the toyshop or fruiterer’s, knowing 
that his purse was indeed slender. He 
often longed to help Hector with his les- 
sons, but he knew that if he did so his 
schoolmates would say he was mean; 
and Hector, seeing Rhody so anxious to 
help all except himself, felt much an- 
noyed at being excluded from such val- 
uable aid; but now matters, at least so 
the goodnatured Rhody thought, were 
much changed. ‘Number One’ was 
now only one of three. He glided from 
the school-room, and met the wardrobe 
woman on the stairs, who said Master 
Howard would not suffer her to pack his 
trunk. The next moment Rhody was 
at the door of Hector’s pretty bedcham- 
ber—he knocked, at first there was no 
answer, again, when there was a surly 
‘Come in,’ and Rhody entered. Hector 
was standing beside his open trunk, 
some of his clothes lying on the floor, 
some in the drawers. 

‘What do you want?’ inquired young 
Howard. 

‘I knew you were going home,’ re- 
plied Rhody, ‘ and thought I would come 
and help you.’ 

‘I do not want any help,’ was the 
sulky reply. 

‘O but you do, though,’ said the good- 
natured lad. ‘This is not the way to 
fold a shirt or lay a jacket,—come now, 
like a good fellow, let me fold them ; it 
will be a pleasure.’ 

‘I do not want to give you, or any- 
body pleasure, I am sure,’ grumbled Hec- 
tor, keeping his face to the wall, for he 
was too proud to let his tears be seen. 
Rhody paused in his active exertions to 
arrange Hector’s trunk, and looked 
vexed; but he saw how his chest was 
heaving with suppressed emotion, and 
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resumed his occupation, talking gaily-all 
the time. 

‘ There’s a smart waistcoat! I remem- 
ber, Hector, the last time you wore that 
waistcoat; you took pains in scripture 
answers, and routed us all out of our 
places: and here are embroidered bra- 
ces! my! but they are gay! and such a 
heap of silk handkerchiefs! and white 
ones, too! and silk socks! and shiny 
shoes ! and,—well! I never saw so many 
white kid gloves together in my life! 
now I think that is all.—Why there is 
the post-chaise at the door, and the old 
servant who came to see you; he is 
come for you now. Good bye; there’s 
a good fellow! What! you won’t say 
good bye? Well, I'll say it. Good bye, 
Hector; good bye, my boy :—trotting off! 
What a lucky fellow you are! Now the 
trunk is locked; there’s the key.’ 

‘Give it to my servant,’ growled Hec- 
tor, in his usual haughty tone, with his 
face still turned to the wall. ‘Give it 
to your servant!’ muttered Rhody, and 
he clenched his hand at this ungrateful 
return for his goodnature ; ‘ I’ve a great 
mind,’ he thought, ‘to give it to himself; 
the impertinent cub!’ Almost before 
the idea was formed, it was checked ; 
Hector, fairly conquered at last by such 
patient kindness, threw his arms round 
Rhody’s neck, and burst into a flood of 
tears; neither boys spoke, but Hector 
felt he had a friend, and Rhody that he 
had done right; and that evening, in a 
sort of school conclave, that was discus- 
sing the merits, or rather demerits, of 
the proud and selfish subject of my sto- 
ry, Rhody stood forth his champion. 

‘It’s all very well for us,’ he said, 
‘who have been properly brought up,— 
watched by fathers, who not being of 
very great consequence in the state, 
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were able to stay at home and attend to 


us; watched by mothers with tender 
care, and yet, if the truth must be told, 
with sufficient strength of mind and 
body to keep us in healthful subjection ; 
our tempers alternately teased and pleas- 
ed by juvenile brothers and sisters, whom 
we are forced to give way to, by the 
double motive of love and interest ; first, 
you know, we love them; and, if we did 
not, we should have no peace unless we 
yielded. It's all very well for us to be 
the dear, delightful, amiable fellows we 
are. But think how poor Hector has 
been brought up! you have heard Ly- 
cet’s stories of his home, dozens of times, 
and my only astonishment is that he is 
as good as he is, and I’d lay ten to— 
but I forgot, the doctor will not suffer 
us to bet—only—I’ll—I'll eat my hand! 
if Hector Howard is not as fine a fellow 
as—’ 

‘As yourself,’ shouted some of the 
lads. 


‘No! no!’ said orator Rhody, ‘ but as 


yourselves.’ 

When Hector got home, his father met 
him with a cheerful countenance; _ wish- 
ed him joy, and took him immediately 
to his mother’s room. His mother kissed 
him as tenderly as ever, and then he 
was told to kiss his ‘ lovely little brother 
and sister.’ 

‘I declare,’ said the nurse (not his 
nurse, however), ‘ Miss Caroline has her 
brother’s nose, and Master Leopold his 
eyes.’ 

Hector thought them hideous _ both, 
and turned away his head. ‘1 can’t kiss 
babies,’ he said. 

‘Well, my dear,’ observed his father, 
‘vou’ll get used to them in time ; they 

uite enliven the house.’ 

‘Where is Nurse?’ inquired Hector. 
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‘Gone back to her native county, my 
dear,’ answered Mr. Howard; ‘I could 
not suffer her to spoil all my children, 

ou know; but do not cry, Hector, she 
is provided for and happy, for, much as 
she spoilt you, | am sure she only meant 
to do what was right.’ 

Hector went to the stable to see his 
pony ; but to his great disappointment, 
though the pony was there, looking sleek, 
and fat, and happy, there was no one to 
saddle him: one groom had been sent 
to fetch the doctor, because little Miss 
Caroline had sneezed very much, and 
they feared she had taken cold, and the 
other was helping to put the horses to 
the carriage, that the boy-baby (who had 
sneezed), might have an airing round 
the Park; the helpers were out of the 
way. Hector stormed as he used to do, 
but there was no one to mind him, and 
his dignity felt sorely insulted by the 
tittering of two of the maids, whom he 
overheard declare, that ‘ Master Howard 
was as good as a play-actor.’ The sun 
was shining, and the birds were singing, 
and the greensward looked so firm and 
so fresh, that when his temper cooled a 
little, he thought it barely possible that 
he could saddle the pony himself; at 
first he hoped nobody would see hin, 
and he accomplished his task admirably ; 
in a few minutes he was up and away, 
forgetful of all his annoyances, and, for 
the first time in his life, enjoying that 
noble feelmg of independence which 
proceeds from self-exertion. He gallop- 
ed up the hill in the Deer Park, and then 
drew up to peer through the thickets be- 
neath at the deer, and the pretty doves 
with their young fawns; he then looked 
into the valley beyond, where the stately 
stags, dappled and shining in the sun- 
ams, were enjoying their existence. 
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An old man was seated half way down 
the other side of the hill on a bundle of 
sticks. Hector rode down to him. 

‘What are you- waiting for?’ he in- 
quired. 

‘For my brother, young master, for 
my brother, who will be here presently 
to carry my sticks,’ was the reply. 

‘Your brother! do you love your 
brother ?’ 

‘To be sure I do, my gay young mas- 
ter; he is a very good lad.’ 

‘A lad! old man,’ exclaimed Hector. 

‘Ay, young gentleman, a matter of 
twenty-five years younger than me. 
Mother and father died soon after he 
was born, and I nursed him up, and took 
care of him, and now he is both son and 
brother to my old age; | did my duty 
to him, and, according to the course of 
nature, he does his duty to me now.’ 

‘And were you an only son before he 
was born ?’ inquired Hector eagerly. 

‘Indeed was I, and thought it funny 
enough to have a baby-brother; but he 
was a pretty boy, a very pretty boy— 
and a good boy, which was better.’ 

Hector rode more soberly home, think- 
ing, perhaps, of what he had heard. 

Master Howard had now spent a week 
at home, and was fully convinced, that 
though his father and mother were as 
affectionate as ever to him, his position 
was totally changed; he was a dear and 
cherished object, but he was not the on/y 
one. He had made up his mind, I am 
sorry to say, to dislike the babies; but 
you must remember that Hector was by 
no means a hard or bad-hearted boy, he 
was only a mismanaged one,—his faults 
had not only been increased, but fre- 
quently in a great degree, created by 
over indulgence ; and though he said, 
very wickedly, that he hated the poor 
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little helpless things who engrossed all 
the attention of the servants and visiters, 
yet he could not hear them cry without 
pain, and was once detected stuffing a 
piece of barley-sugar into the girl-baby’s 
mouth. ~ 

Still he was not so happy at home as 
he used to be, and returned to school far 
more willingly than his father expected. 

The boys had been commanded by 
their good master, not to revert to the 
past, but to receive Hector kindly; and 
the warm shake he gave Rhody’s hand, 
made that youth declare that he was ‘all 
right!’ It was a great credit to those 
young gentlemen, that they neither 
teazed nor taunted him, whom they 
quizzed a little sometimes among them- 
selves as the late ‘ Number One ;’ and 
though there were occasional outbreaks 
of temper, and particularly of selfishness, 
it is due to Hector to record, that he had 
begun to combat both ; and when he left 
the good doctor for Eton, he left with 
a much higher character than that with 
which he came. He was still too un- 
yielding to have been beloved ; but those 
who observed the bitter struggle he fre- 
quently made to overcome past habits, 
said he would be sure to conquer in the 
end. 

At Eton he was frequently reminded 
of his father’s words, that ‘ kindness and 
forbearance are of more real value than 
gold.’ Rhody had gone to sea as a mid- 
shipman; Lycet was at Rugby: he had 
therefore no friends at Eton, but con- 
stantly came in contact with selfish fel- 
lows, who entertained no kindness or 
forbearance towards him. His home in- 
dulgences were not increased by the ad- 
dition, in a couple of years, of another 
girl, and, in another year, a boy; so 
that, instead of being ‘ Number One,’ in 
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a short time Hector was an unit of ‘ Num- 
ber Five ;’ still he felt that his home 
was better regulated than in the old 
times; his mother’s health was re-estab- 
lished; and his brothers and sisters 
were not permitted the indulgences or 
extravagances, which, however pleasant 
at the time, caused him so much after 
pain. 

As he grew to be a man, his father 
sometimes consulted him on matters of 
business; and, if he could have loved 
his brothers and sisters, he might have 
been happy. His unfortunate jealousy 
of the love their parents showed them 
(and jealousy is one of the first fruits of 
selfishness) always disturbed him ; and 
at College he was frequently reminded,’ 
by the sinful homage paid to wealth and 
rank, that if he had not had four broth- 
ers and sisters, he should not have been 
contradicted and overlooked, as he some- 
times either felt or fancied he was. 

Time passed on, he left Oxford, and 
had been some time abroad ; and yet re- 
turned sooner than he wished, and with 
bitter feelings towards the younger mem- 
bers of his family, because his father 
said he could not, in justice to his fam- 
ily, permit him to remain longer. On 
his voyage home he was seized with 
rheumatic fever, and, while suffering its 
agonies, landed at Plymouth amongst 
strangers ; when he began gradually to 
recover, he directed his foreign servant 
where to write. ‘ But they do not care 
for me,’ he thought; ‘they would be 
glad if I were dead.’ This was very 
sinful, but he was punished ; for the fe- 
ver returned, and the poor sufferer knew 
not how long it continued ; he only re- 
membered gentle spirits—as in his de- 
lirium he fancied them—flitting round 
his bed, cooling with perfume his heated 
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brow, smoothing his pillows; dropping 
refreshment, by slow degrees, between 
his parched lips, and silencing every 
sound that could disturb him ; and who 
were they, those ministering angels in 
his hours of need? Who ?—even Leo- 
pold and Caroline, his twin brother and 
sister: though it was the cold month of 
December, they entreated their father to 
take them to their sick brother; they 
would be happy, they said, ‘ if permitted 
to attend him themselves.” Carry de- 
clared she would be an excellent nurse, 
almost as good as her mother, who was 
unable to leave Howard Place in such 
severe weather, ‘she was sure of it; and 
she knew she could make dear Hector 
love her." Leopold urged that he could 
assist **s sister, and that Hector would 
recover more quickly if not left to the 
care of nirelings; and so they quitted 
their brilliant home, and watched and 
nursed their brother for many weeks, 
patiently and tenderly, never tiring in 
their labor of love, but persevering, with 
the gentleness which is born of affection 
unto the end; until, supported upon ei- 
ther side by those whose birth had first 
disturbed the importance of ‘ Number 
One,’ he entered his father’s house hap- 
pier a hundred fold than ever he had 
been before, cured of the selfishness 
which, hard to rub out, had been soften- 
ed away by a sister’s love and a broth- 
er’s care. It was a happy meeting, and 
rendered more happy still by the pres- 
ence of his old schoolfellow Rhody, now 
sear James Rhody of the Royal 
ay of England. 

hen able to take exercise, he drove 
with his now beloved family to the hill 
in the Deer Park, and told them the first 
idea that a younger brother could be a 
real blessing to an elder one was given 
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him by the old man, seated on the bun- 
dle of wood ; and that, although his un- 
fortunate selfishness had so frequently 
overwhemled his good feelings, he often 
and often thought of the poor old man’s 
litle tale. ‘I am so changed,’ he said, 
‘as to wonder at my past, and rejoice in 
my new life. If I had not such a broth- 
er and sister I should, in all probability, 
have died in a strange inn ; but certain- 
ly I should have continued violent and 
selfish, deserving to live unbeloved and 
die unlamented; a stately, cold, un- 
sympathised with, and unsympathising 
‘ Number One.’ 


Microscopic Wonders. 


Tue Gnat.—The microscope opens 
new worlds to view. The wings of the 
gnat (or musquito) you will find orna- 
mented with a fringe of feathers or scales, 
as are also the ribs of the wings. The 
wings, when viewed as transparent ob- 
jects, present a most interesting specta- 
cle; but when viewed under the opaque 
speculum, and placing a black ground 
behind them, they present to the eye of 
the observer the most splendid colors, 
equalling some of the most brilliant 
specimens of minerals. The horns are 
also fine objects ; so also are the head, 
eyes, and legs ; in short there is no part 
of this insect but is highly interesting in 
the examination. Every part of it is 
profusely ornamented with scales or 
feathers, varying in their character from 
each other, according to the part from 
whence they are taken. Each of these 
deserves minute inspection under the 
microscope, in order to discover the 


beauties with which this insect is adorn- 


ed. This insect is panoplied equal to 
Goliath. 
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Covering of Animals. 


Tue covering of different animals is 
the first thing that presents itself to our 
observation; and is, in truth, both for 
its variety and suitableness to their sev- 
eral natures, as much to be admired as 
any part of their structure. We have 
bristles, hair, wool, furs, feathers, quills, 
prickles, scales; yet, in this diversity 
both of material and form, we cannot 
change one animal’s coat for another, 
without evidently changing it for the 
worse ;—taking care however to remark 
that these coverings are, in many cases, 
armor as well as clothing; intended for 
protection as well as warmth. 

The human animal is the only one 
which is naked, and the only one which 
can clothe itself. This is one of the 
properties which renders him an animal 
of all climates, and of-all seasons. He 
can adapt the warmth or lightness of his 
covering to the temperature of his habi- 


tation. Had he been born with a fleece 
upon his back, although he might have 
been comforted by its warmth in cold 
latitudes, it would have oppressed him 
by its weight and heat as the species 
spread towards the equator. 

What art however does for men, na- 
ture has, in many instances, done for 
those animals which are incapable of art. 
Their clothing, of its own accord, 
changes with their necessities. This is 
particularly the case with that large 
tribe of quadrupeds which are covered 
with furs. Every dealer in hare-skins 
and rabbit-skins knows how much the 
fur is thickened by the approach of win- 
ter. It seems to be a part of the same 
constitution and the same design, that 
wool, in hot countries, degenerates, as it 
is called, but in truth—most happily for 
the animal’s ease—passes into hair; 
whilst, on the contrary, that hair, in the 
























MISS MITFORD. 


dogs of the polar regions, is turned into 
wool, or something very like it. To 
which may be referred, what naturalists 
have remarked, that bears, wolves, foxes, 
hares, which do not take the water, have 
the fur much thicker on the back than 
the belly ; as are the feathers in water- 
fowl. We know the fina! cause of all 
this, and we know no other. 





Sketch of a Living Author. 

Miss Mitrorp is no sighing poetess, 
but a kindly and gladsome lady, who 
promotes the happiness of society, by 
her hearty sketches of domestic man- 
ners, rural pursuits, village pastimes, 
and her all but living portraits of cottage 
dames and rustic husbandmen. In do- 
ing this, she is promoting morality and 
devotion, more than if she were to come 
abroad in a religious allegory, to prove 
that we were sunk in folly and vice. 
She commits no such folly. She takes 
a walk down the greenwood glades, 
drops into the humble cottage, observes 
the healthy innocent in the cradle, and 
the thrifty housewife presiding over all; 
she extends her walks to the fields, sees 
the shepherd on the hill, and the rustic 
at the plough, and aids the farmer in 
caleulating the promise of the year. No 
one has painted with such a true hand, 
and in such natural colors, the joys and 
sorrows which crowd the landscape of 
human life.—She is no dealer in the 
poetic and lofty, she limns no high- 
souled maidens mourning in the moon, 
and sighing out fantastic wo; she deals 
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in sober realities, and uses colors of a 


modest and quaker-like hue. She has 
admirable good sense, a thoughtfulness 
and penetration alike original and pleas- 
ing.—Allan Cunningham. 





Origin of Daily and Weekly Newspapers. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the republic of Venice was distrac- 
ted with dissensions between some of 
their principal families: at which time 
there were several men of distinguished 
abilities, who espoused the cause of dif- 
ferent parties: but being members of the 
church, chose to combat their adversa- 
ries, and support their cause with their 
pens; and that their arguments might 
become universal and fall into the hands 
of the meanest of the people, their pro- 
ductions were sold for the smallest piece 
of coin then in circulation at Venice, 
which was called a gazeta, and from 
this, newspapers have been named ga- 
zettes, and all writers of public intelli- 
gence were for a long time called ga- 
zetteers. 





Intoxicating Liquors. 

Hear what Sir Astley Cooper says 
on the subject of intoxicating liquors :— 
‘I never suffer ardent spirits in my 
house, because I believe it to be an evil 
spirit. If persons using it could witness 
the white livers, the dropsies, and the 
shattered nervous systems, which I have, 
as a consequence of drinking, they 
would say that ardent spirits and poison 
are synonymous terms. 


























NATURAL HISTORY. 





Why do a Hare's Ears tarn backwards and 
a Wolf’s forward ? 


THE superior sagacity of animals 
which hunt their prey, and which con- 
sequently depend for livelihood on their 
nose, is well known in its use; but not 
at all known in the organization which 
produces it. The external ears of beasts 
of prey, of lions, tigers, wolves, have 
their trumpet-part, or concavity, stand- 
ing forward, to seize the sounds that are 
before them—namely, the sounds of the 
animals which they pursue or watch. 
The ears of animals of flight are turned 
backward, to give notice of the approach 
of their enemy from behind, whence he 
may steal upon them unseen. This is 
a critical distinction. and is mechanical ; 
but it may be suggested, and, I think, 
not without probability, that it is the 
effect of continual habit. 





AMBITION OF CAESAR. 





Squinting. 

Tuis unhappy defect we have heard 
accounted for in various ways. One 
of these is as follows :—Children, when 
they first begin to perceive, always anx- 
iously turn towards the light. Besides 
the agreeable sensation, the retina is 
strengthened by the action of the rays. 
Whenever therefore care is not taken 
so to place the infant that the light may 
strike both eyes equally, one generally 
becomes stronger than the other ; and it 
is not sufficiently known to parents and 
nurses, that one primary cause of ‘ ocular 
indecision,’ as we have heard it styled, 
is an inequality of the eyes. This un- 
happy blemish should be particularly 
guarded against; for we are sure that 
the warmest admirer of beauty in all 
the other features of the human face, 
can be no admirer of such duplicity of. 
vision. 


‘Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thon 
return.’ 

St. Austin, with his mother Monica, | 
was led one day, by a Roman Pretor, to 
see the tomb of Casar. Himself thus 
describes the corpse, ‘It looked of a 
blue mould, the bone of the nose laid 
bare, the flesh of the nether lip quite fal- 
len off, his mouth full of worms, and, in 
his eye-pit, a hungry toad feasting upon 
the remnant portion of flesh and moist- 
ure;’ and so he dwelt in his house of 


darkness.— Bishop Taylor. 
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Mademoiselle le Fevre. 
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Stories called “ Bait to correct Fancies”_No. IV. 


Mapemoise._e Le Fever, afterwards Madame Dacier, was the daughter of a gentle- 
man named Tanneguy le Fevre, who resided at Saumur. Come, Charlotte, tell me 
where Saumur is situated. 

‘I think, mother, it is in France, in the province of Anjou. 

You are right, love; well, this town is distinguished as having been the birth-place 
of one of the most learned women upon record. Mademoiselle le Fevre’s father was a 
literary character, and was professor of belles lettres at the university of Saumur. He 
had, however, no idea of imparting his knowledge to his daughter, and he would 
probably have remained in utter ignorance of her capabilities, but for an accidental cir- 


cumstance which I shall presently relate. Monsieur le Fevre’s family consisted of one 
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son and the subject of this memoir, who was 
brought up as other girls at that period were, 
and her principal employment was working 
on tapestry. The tapestry frame stood in 
the room where her father instructed his son, 
whose education he himself superintended. 
To all appearance, Mademoiselle was en- 
tirely occupied with her work, but in reality 
she was earnestly listening to her father’s 
discourse. And now wecome to the circum- 
stance I before alluded to, and which so en- 
tirely changed the whole tenor of her life. 
When she was only ten years of age, it 
chanced that her father having asked her 
brother some difficult question, he was at a 
loss to answer it. 
utter astonishment, his little girl gave a cor- 
rect reply. This occurred several times, as 
she was naturally anxious to assist her broth- 
er in any difficulty. Her father then deci- 
ded, that it would be worse than folly to al- 
low such talents to remain uncultivated, and 
therefore, discarding the tapestry, he obliged 
her to commence constant and hard study. 
Much however as Mademoiselle liked to 
listen while her brother received his lessons, 
she had no fancy for being obliged to relin- 
quish all her former habits and pleasures. 
Her flowers, her music, and her tapestry, had 
infinitely greater charms for her than Greek 
and Latin. 

Having a great fund of perseverance, she 
soon saw the necessity of fixed rules for 
study, which rules she therefore laid down, 
and followed most exactly. By this means 
she became complete mistress of Greek and 
Latin in eight years. When she was two- 
and-twenty years old, she had the misfortune 
to lose her father. This was a severe trial, 


for he was a most affectionate parent, and 





To Monsieur le Fevre’s 
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had, with all a parent’s pride, assisted her in 
her studies. Shortly after this event, Mad- 
emoiselle le Fevre decided upon visiting Par- 
is, with a view to the better prosecution of 
her studies. During her residence in the 
capital, she published her first work, which 
was a very learned one. In the preface to 
this book, she says, that doubtless many of 
the learned world would be unable to under- 
stand what could be her father’s motive for 
training up his daughter to the pursuit of 
science, rather than employ her in the ordi- 
nary occupations of her sex ; but she added, 
that he was anxious to put to shame these 
same literary men for their negligence and 
indolence, by making it appear, that there 
was in the world a woman, whose industry 
had rendered her equal to them in intellec- 
tualattainments, So you see, my dear Phil- 
ip, Monsieur le Fevre, although so very 
learned a man, did not consider poor women 
quite in the same light with yourself and 
your schoolfellows. 

This first work of Mademoiselle le Fevre 
was published in the year 1674, and gained 
her considerable reputation. Some time af- 
ter, the duke de Montausier, who had the 
management of the. education of the Dau- 
phin, requested this lady to give her assis- 
tance to a plan by which it was intended to 
forward the young prince in reading Latin 
authors. ‘The method adopted, was to ren- 
der all the difficult parts easy of comprehen- 
sion by notes and paraphrases. It was long 
before she could be persuaded to undertake 
this task, and indeed it was rather a formid- 
able thing for so young a woman; the most 
eminent literary characters in France being 
engaged in the work. Her scruples were, 
however, overcome, and four Latin authors 
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were assigned as her share. When it was 
finished, she dedicated it to the king, but as 
she was a Protestant, no one would venture 
to introduce her toa monarch who wasso no- 
toriously disaffected to the reformed religion. 
But can either of you tell me in whose reign 
these events must have occurred ? 

After a short pause, George Delamere 
said, ‘I think, ma’am, it must have been in 
the reign of Louis XIV, 

You are right, said Mrs. Stanley, and 
now for another query ; what particular act 
of Louis’s reign proved his hatred to the 
Protestants ? 

‘I suppose you mean the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes.’ 

Exactly ; and now let us hear whether 
Philip can give any account of this celebra- 
ted edict of which I dare say Charlotte has 
never before heard ? 

‘O, yes, mother!’ replied Philip, ‘I can 
answer that question because I read about 
the edict of Nantes in that delightful history 
of Henry the 1Vth of France. For many, 
many years, before Henry came to the 
throne, the Protestants had been very much 
persecuted, especially by Charles LX, and 
his wicked mother Catherine de Medicis, in 
whose time the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew took place, when so many thousand 
Protestants were killed in one night. But 
Henry had been brought up a Protestant, 
and although he afterwards changed his re- 
ligion, yet he always protected the Reform- 
ers, and for this purpose issued the edict of 
Nantes in the year 1598; by which the Pro- 
testants were allowed to share equally with 
the Catholics, all employments in the state, 
and their children were permitted to be edu- 
cated as Protestants in the universities.’ 
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Very well, my dear boy ; you have indeed 
proved, that the time you have spent in read- 
ing has not been wasted. If you exercise 
your memory as profitably on all other sub- 
jects as on this, I shall confidently anticipate 
the time when you will be an ornament to 
society. 

‘Ah! but I am afraid, mother, that I re- 
member more of that life of Henry IV. than 
of any other beok I ever read, it isso very 
interesting; he was such a good king.’ 

Well, before we return to our original nar- 
rative, can you tell me, Philip, what caused 
the death of your favorite? 

‘He was stabbed by a wretch named Ra- 
vaillac, as he was passing through one ot 
the streets of Paris.’ 

But we must no longer neglect Made- 
moiselle le Fevre. When it appeared that 
none of those who ought to have presented 
her to Louis had sufficient courage to do so, 
the duke de Montausier, who understood and 
appreciated her superiority, himself under- 
took the office, and accompanied by Madem- 
oiselle, appeared before the king. Upon her 
being presented to him, Louis was.much dis- 
pleased, and turning to the duke, said ina 
severe tone, ‘ You do wrong to countenance 
heretics.’ Most persons would have with- 
drawn upon receiving such a rebuke, alarmed 
at the consequences of offending so absolute 
a monarch, for Louis was easily irritated, 
and not apt toforgive. But the duke was 
a noble-minded man, and having ventured 
to bring the lady to court, resolved to make 
one more effort to obtain for her the royal ta- 
ver. Accordingly, with a degree of boldness 
seldom exhibited by a courtier, he replied, 

‘Is it thus, sire, you prove yoursel! the pat- 
ren of literature, the Augustus of the age? 
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A king ought never to bea bigot. I will 
myself thank this lady in your name, and 
present her with a thousand piastres, leaving 
it to yourself, sire, to choose between acting 
like a monk or a great prince.’ 

‘O mother ! how could he venture to make 
such a speech? was not the king very an- 
gry ?? 

No, my love ; with all his faults, and they 
were not few, Louis XIV. yet possessed sul- 
ficient greatness of mind to overlook the 
freedom of the speech, in consideration of 
the motive-that dictated it. 

‘And did he consent to patronize Made- 
moiselle le Fevre ?’ demanded George Del- 
amere. 

O no! he could not so entirely overcome 
his bigotry, though some years after, when 
Madame Dacier had, together with her hus- 
band, renounced the Protestant faith, the 
king loaded them both with marks of’ his fa- 
vor; appointing Monsieur Dacier keeper of 
the king’s library, for life, with the reversion 
of the post to his wife. Buttoreturn: Mad- 
emoiselle’s reputation spread over all Europe, 
and Christina of Sweden, a great encour- 
ager of literature, wrote her a long letter 
with her own hand, to persuade her to re- 
nounce the Protestant religion, and offered 
to provide most liberally for her if she would 
settle at the Swedish court, which brilliant 
offer, however, she refused. In 1683, she 
was married to Monsieur Dacier, who had 
peen a pupil of her father, and it was during 
his residence at Saumur, that their attach- 
ment commenced. Monsieur Dacier was a 
man whose talents and education rendered 
him worthy of such a wife, and with in- 
creased satisfaction they together pursued 
their studies. Monsieur Dacier placed the 
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utmost reliance on the judgment and abili- 
ties of his wife, of which he gave a singular 
proof soon afier their marriage. His father 
died, and left his affairs in a most unsettled 
state, indeed so much so, that it required an 
unusual share of diligence, as well as ability, 
to arrange them. Monsieur Dacier persuaded 
his wife to undertake the business, which she 
did, and completed it with the utmost suc- 
cess. They had three children, a son and 
two daughters, whose education she entirely 
superintended, and they gave promise of 
great mental superiority ; but the boy and 
youngest daughter died before Madame Da- 
cier, and the other daughter went into a con- 
vent. Madame Dacier died from a stroke of 
palsy in her seventieth year. Her husband 
survived her. 

Of her extreme modesty two anecdotes 
are related. One story was as follows. It 
was at hat period the custom for men of 
letters, while travelling, to visit all the per- 
sons eminent for their talents, whose residen- © 
ces lay in their route. At such visits, the 
traveller presented to his host, or hostess, a 
book which he kept for the purpose, request- 
ing them to inscribe their name and a sen- 
tence. 

‘ Just like Julia’s album, mother ?’ 

Not exactly, Charlotte: since modern al- 
bums are open to every scribbler, however 
small may be his measure of wit or sense. 

‘Mother, I have heard Miss Somers say, 
that she never asks any but talented persons 
to write in hers.’ 

Possibly, my love; yet Julia is not the 
very best judge wherein real talent consists. 
But we are digressing. Madame Dacier 
was one day visited by a learned German, 
who requested her to add her name to his 














BIRD CAUGHT IN 


collection. ‘To do so,’ she replied, ‘would 
be an act of the highest presumption; I am 
not worthy to appear in such company.’ 
The German, however, persisted in entreat- 
ing her acquiescence, At last, wearied 
with his importunities, she hastily seized a 
pen, and wrote her name, and underneath, 
in English, a verse from Sophocles, imply- 
ing that silence is the greatest ornament of 
women. Another evidence of her great dis- 
like of anything like display, was seen in the 
reply she made to some of her friends who 
urged her to publish some ‘ Observations on 
Scripture,” which she had composed; she 
steadily refused, saying, that women ought 
to read the Scriptures and meditate on them 
as their rule of conduct, but that, according 
to the precept of St. Paul, they should keep 
silence. 

‘O! thank you, thank you,’ exclaimed 
the whole party, when Mrs. Stanley had end- 
ed her narrative, ‘ that is the prettiest story 
we have heard.’ 


Bird caught in a Spider's Web. 


Wuo can observe the little spider’s 
web, of mysterious formation, and his 
fine-wrought snare, his agility, strength, 
and cunning, without admiration! A 
gentleman, walking in one of the neigh- 
boring country towns of Philadelphia, 
was surprised to observe the fluttering 
of a bird in a bush. Upon his nearer 
approach, he was still more astonished 
to see a tolerably large bird, of yellow 
color, suspended in the air, at least a 
foot’s distance from any twig, and a 
monstrous large spider, of a beautifully 
variegated hue, unremittingly engaged 
in completing its entanglement in its 
net. The bird was full grown, and ex- 
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erted all its little strength to disengage 
itself, but in vain. It must soon have 
fallen a victim to its cunning adversary, 
who had already twisted his threads so 
tightly about the bird’s neck, that he 
was near suffocation at the time the 
gentleman arrived to its succor. He 
took the bird in his hand, entangled as 
it was in the spider’s meshes, and made 
prize of the spider likewise ; both which 
are still preserved in Mr. Peale’s muse- 
um, Philadelphia. 


Anecdote of the Elephant. 


THE sagacity of that half-reasoning 
animal, the mammoth Elephant (who 
was attached to the menagerie and 
circus,) displayed itself during a visit to 
Richmond and Petersburg, Virginia. 
While the cavalcade was crossing the 
bridge over James River, the elephant 
quietly and experimentally placed his 
foot upon its floor; but, not satisfied with 
the shaking and stability of the timbers, 
he withdrew from the frail structure and 
immediately descended for the purpose 
of swimming across the river. On a 
sign however from his rider, he stopped 
—took him up carefully with his pro- 
boscis, placed him on his neck, and then 
swam across the river. At Petersburg 
he was chained by his keeper to a post 
in Powell’s stable, by one leg. Not long 
after, this stable was consumed by fire. 
As soon as the flames began to spread, 
the elephant, finding his quarters frow- 
ing extremely uncomfortable, exerted his 
enormous strength, pulled up the post 
which had been rammed down far into 
the hard ground, released himself from 
‘durance vile,’ walked out of the stable 
to a respectful distance, and then quiet- 
ly turned round to witness the progress 
of the conflagration. 
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The Butterfly, 


Some of the most beautiful objects of 
nature are the most common; and, of 
course, instead of being duly admired 
are less noticed than others that possess 
little other merit except novelty. Among 
insects, many species of butterflies are 
surprisingly elegant; Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these ; 
they sport in the sun from flower to 
flower, from fruit to fruit, and subsist 
themselves during their brief life upon 
the superfluities of nature. The papilio 
machaon, or swallow-tailed butterfly, is 
of beautiful yellow, with black spots or 
patches; all the wings are bordered with 
a deep edging of black, decorated by a 
double row of crescent-shaped spots, of 
which the upper row is blue, and the 
lower yellow. The peacock butterfly is 
of an orange brown color, with black 


bars intersected by spaces of yellow; 
the admirable butterfly—papilio atalarta 
—is of the most intense velvet black | 
color, with a rich carmime-colored bar | 
across the upper wings, spotted towards 
the tips with white. The powder, or 
down, on the wings of the scaly-winged 
insects, is composed of very minute scales, 
which differ in size and form in the dif- 
ferent species; these were anciently 
supposed to be feathers. Lord Byron, 
availing himself of the evanescent and 
fragile splendor of the butterfly, has pro- 
duced the following beautiful simile on 


The Kashmeer Butterfly. 1 


As rising on its purple wing 
The insect queenf of eastern spring, 
O’er emerald meadows of Kashmeer, 
Invites the young pursuer near, 





t The blue-winged buiterfly of Kashaeer, the most rare and beat 
tiful of the species. 
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And leads him on from flower to flower 
A weary chase and wasted hour, 

Then leaves him, a@@ it sears on high, 
With panting heart and tearful eye ; 

So beauty lures the full-grown child, 
With hue as bright and wing as wild, 
A chase of idle hopes and fears,— 
Begun in folly, closed in tears ; 

If won, to equal ills betrayed, 

Woe waits the insect and the maid, 

A life of pain, the loss of peace, 

From infant’s play and man’s caprice ; 
The lovely toy, so fiercely sought, 

Has lost its charm by being caught ; 
For every touch that wooed its stay 
Has brushed its brightest hues away ; 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
Tis left to fly or fall alone. 

With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 
O, where shall either victim rest ? 

Can this with faded pinion soar 

From rose to tulip as before ? 

Or Beauty, blighted in an hour, 

Find joy within her broken bower ? 
No! gayer inseets Buttering by 

Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die, 
And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own; 

And every woe @ tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister’s shame. 





Louis XII and Alviane, 


Atviano, general of the Venetian ar- 
mies, was taken prisoner by the troops 
of Louis XII. and brought before the 
latter. The king treated him with his 
usual humanity and politeness, to which 
the indignant captive did not make the 
proper return, but behaved with great 
Louis sent him to the quar- 
ters where the prisoners were kept, say- 
ing to his attendants, ‘I have done right 
to send Alviano away; | might have 
put myself in a passion with him, for 
which I should have been very sorry. 
I have conquered him, I should learn to 


insolence. 


conquer myself.’ 





ORIGIN OF LYNCH LAW. 
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‘Lynch Law’ 
had its origin in 1780, when a combina- 
tion of the citizens of Pittsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, entered into a combination for 
the purpose of suppressing the depreda- , 
tions of a trained band of horse-thieves | 
and counterfeiters, whose schemes at 
that time, in the almost entire absence of 
binding laws, could bid defiance to the 
ordinary laws of thé land. This was 
several years before the federal consti- 
tution was adopted, and about the time 
of the close of the revolutionary war. 
If the association had stopt at the pur- 
pose for which it was formed all would 
have been well; but mob laws general- 
ly deteriorate into the very acts or simi- 
lar ones which they were formed to sup- 


press : 


* These bloody instructions being taught, return 
To plague the inventor.’ 


The constitution of the above combina- 
tion of persons was dated Sept. 22, 1780, 
and was drawn by Col. William Lynch, 
in honor or dishonor of whom it was 
named. Any fanatical or unlawful as- 
semblage of persons, who have taken 
the law into their own hands ever since 
that time have been called enactors and 
executioners of ‘Lynch Law,’ that is, 
lawless club law. 


Musquitoes. 
To get rid of these tormentors, take 
a few hot coals on a shovel or chafing- 
dish, and burn upon them some brown 
sugar in your bedrooms and parlors, and 
you effectually destroy or banish every 
musquito for the night. 
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Seenery of the Orkney Islands, 


Letter from a traveller in Scotland. 


] HAVE just returned from a visit to 
the celebrated Orkney Islands ; and will 
draw a few sketches which may interest 
your little readers. ‘The views of old 
castles all over England are very pleas- 
ing, and I send you a drawing of two 
curious castles I saw among these isl- 
ands, called the castles of Sinclair and 
Girnego, with the waves always furious- 
ly beating against them. ‘These castles 
are not much needed now-a-days, and 
are fast going to decay. 

The climate of Orkney is exposed to 
heavy rains, and cold and violent winds; 
the sky is frequently illuminated by the 
Aurera Borealis. 

The cottages of the Orcadians are 
built studiously for the purpose of screen- 
ing them ageinst the sweeping winds. 
They resemble fortifications. They are 
clustered together for the purpose of mu- 
tual shelter, and are constructed, like the 
walls, of stone skilfully adjusted without 
cement; they are also very large; the 
inhabitants occupy the central apartment, 
towhich light is admitted solely by an 
aperture in the ceiling; this is some- 
times, according to the means of the 
family, surrounded by additional cham- 
bers for sleeping, a kiln for corn, project- 
ing from the outside in the form of a 
semicircular buttress, and also by a barn 
or store-room. Square heaps of peat 
complete the group of structures, the 
whole being entirely enclosed by a high 





stone wall. The interior is a perfect 
labyrinth, in the mazes of which the 
visiter having passed the door of the 
outer enclosure, may wander for some- 
time ere he discovers the entrance to the 
dwelling ; each cottage is provided with 
a garden, chiefly yielding potatoes and 
cabbages. 

The Orkney and Shetland Islands 
supply annually a large portion of the 
crews employed in the whale fisheries 
of Greenland, and the Straits. The 
English and Scotch whalers arrive about 
March at Stromness. Their tonnage 
amounts to from 3 to 400 tons; and 
their compliment of men is usually about 
fifty, of whom about twenty are regular 
sailors. ‘The Orkney-men, who acquire 
from childhood great skill and intrepidity 
in the management of boats on their 
stormy and dangerous seas, are usually 
employed almost exclusively in the boat- 
service. But it is remarked of them, 
that being habituated to the constant vi- 
cinity of coasts and harbors, they are apt 
to fail both in perseverance and courage, 
when exposed to the perils of distant 
cruises inopen boats. So seldom is the 
human mind prepared for circumstances 
to which it is unaccustomed, exhibiting 
either the rashness of inexperience, or 
the confusion of ungrounded apprehen- 
sion. The Orkney-men, being unprac- 
tised in the management of vessels, are 
very unskilful in that branch of nautical 
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duty. The number of natives who went 
from Stromness, on this service, in the 
present year, was 700, a number far in- 
ferior to that formerly employed, amount- 
ing sometimes to 1000. ‘The English 
are said to have offered themselves more 
readily, and to have proportionally dis- 
placed the natives of the northern isles. 
The vessels return from the fisheries 
usually about harvest-time. They are 
now daily expected, and their arrival is 
dreaded at Stromness, the inhabitants 
being prevented walking in the streets 
by day, as well as by night, by the tu- 
multuous revels in which the Orkney- 
men indulge for sometime after their re- 
turn. ‘Their conduct has however im- 
proved in all respects of late years, es- 
pecially in their attendance at church, 
which was formerly entirely neglected 
by those people. The young minister 
of Stromness assured me that he had 
lately seen as many as a hundred of 
them present at Divine service. And 
he confidently attributed the change to 
the practice, now observed at the Straits, 
of hoisting a flag on board some of the 
vessels, on Sunday, for the purpose of 
assembling the crews for prayer, and 
the consequent influence of the unin- 
terrupted attention to religious observ- 
ances. 

The Orkneys are justly celebrated for 
their harbors. Though swept by tem- 
pestuous seas, and presenting rugged 
boundaries to the mariner, they provi- 
dentially afford refuge on all sides to 
vessels navigating the Northern Ocean, 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S VISIT TO THE ORKNEYS. 


or tracking their course along the in. | 
hospitable eastern coast of Scotland. = 
A great improvement has taken place 
in the religious habits of the people, 
which was formerly much neglected. 
Amongst the customs of the Orcadi. 
ans is that which prevails in other parts 
of Scotland, of celebrating the national 
game on Christmas and New-year’s day, 
The fishermen observe the curious prac. 
tice of turning their boat in the direction 
of the sun, when they launch it ;—avoid- 
ing whistling, and the mention of the 
minister’s name, as unlucky omens, and 
instantly desisting from their intention 
of fishing, if questioned as to the direction 
in which they are going ; customs orig- 
inating as much from indolence as from — 
ignorance. | 
The belief of witchcraft still prevails | 
here, as in other parts of the kingdom, | 
The character of Norna, in the Pirate, | 
was drawn from a living original in 
Orkney. The old sibyl was indebted, for 
the fame which she had acquired, to a 
visit from the great Novelist, when he 
arrived at Stromness, where she then 
dwelt. She afterwards removed her resi- 
dence to one of the smaller Isles. It had 
been her custom to sell to the whalers 
charms of various kinds, as preservatives 
from the winds, during their arduous 
voyages. And, like those of other 


prophets in their own country, her pre: — 
tensions had been always regarded ac: © 
cording to the prevailing degree of su: 
perstition or scepticism, with more of 
She has given, 


less of awe or ridicule. 
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jt is said, at various times, indubitable 
proofs of supernatural power ; on one 
occasion, having discovered that she had 
just been robbed of some geese by the 
crew of a brig, she anticipated its exit 
from the Sound by speedily crossing the 
hill, and taking up her position on the 
brow of a beetling cliff, denounced, by 
all her gods, the ill-fated bark to destruc- 
tion. The sea instantly opened and 
swallowed up its victim. On another 
occasion, she had received some offence 
from a young fisherman, and predicted 
that ere a year had passed away his 
body should lie lifeless on the beach ; 
the prognostication was fully verified. 
The publication of the Pirate satisfied 
the natives of Orkney as to the real au- 
thorship of the Waverley Novels. It 
was remarked by those who accompa- 
nied Sir Walter Scott, in his excursions 
in these islands, that the vivid descrip- 
tions which the work contains, were 
confined to those scenes which he visit- 
ed. In Norway, these Novels have been 
regularly published jn the language of 
that country, under the name of the real 
author. 

We soon reached the celebrated John- 
ny Groat’s house, the only visible re- 
mains of which are the still-respected 
foundations of a cottage, erroneously 
supposed to have been the most norther- 
ly dwelling on the main land of Scotland. 
‘John Groat’ still appears inscribed on 
the fishing-boats; a corruption of John 
de Groot, the name of a Dutchman, who, 
it is said, settled here about the reign of 


JOHNNY GROAT—CASTLES SINCLAIR AND GERNEGO. 
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James the Fourth, and immortalized 
himself by settling a dispute among his 
nine sons, respecting the point of pre- 
cedence, by opening as many doors in 
his house, and assigning one to each, by 
which means they passed in and out 
without mutual molestation. His name 
has been bequeathed to the cowries, cal- 
led Johnny Groat’s buckies, which cover 
the beach. 

Entering an adjoining cottage, in 
quest of some oak-cake and milk, we 
found a lady of middle age, sitting at 
table in company with some laborers, 
who introduced herself to us as daughter 
of the late Johnny Groat; and did the 
honors of her house with an ease worthy 
of the antiquity and celebrity of her 
family. 

The coast, which is for some miles 
very low, here rises rapidly, terminating 
in the lofty north-eastern promontory of 
Scotland, called Duncansby Head. It 
is covered with fine turf, but much de- 
stroyed by rabbit-burrows. This head- 
land is perforated by the sea in different 
parts, and encircled by stacks, which, no 
doubt originally formed part of it. The 
mist was so dense that we could barely 
discover them, and lost a fine view of 
the Firth, its island, and the Orkneys. 

The southern boundary of the bay is, 
though not high, bold and rocky, and 
exhibits scenery heightened in effect 
very much by the juxta-position of the 
two castles of Sinclair and Girnego, on 
a narrow promontory, separated from the 
coast by a channel of little breadth. Of 
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the former, which was unfortunately 
blown down by a severe gale of wind in 
the last winter, nothing remains but a 
solitary chimney towering above a heap 
of ruins. Guirnego is an extensive pile, 
divided into many apartments, now much 
dilapidated. The rock on which it 
stands is so precipitous as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from its walls. A fine 
view of these picturesque ruins is obtain- 
ed by descending to the beach through 
a broken gateway, down an almost im- 
practicable flight of steps. Castles Sin- 
clair and Girnego formerly belonged to 
the Earls of Caithness. The coast to- 


-wards Duncansby Head, the Pentland 


Skerries, and the Orkneys are seen from 
the point in fine perspective. 


Extensive Lavender Plantations. 


Spices were known in very early 
times. The queen of Sheba brought 
great quantities of them to Jerusalem. 
‘ My plants are an orchard of pomegran- 
ates, with pleasani fruits; camphire with 
spikenard and saffron, calamus and cin- 
namon, frankincense and myrrh,’ says 
Solomon. 

The quantities of atta of rose, laven- 
der, and other odoriferous essences at 
the present time is surprising. How 
are they extracted from plants? Where 
does this vast collection of essences grow ? 
On what trees, or shrubs, or plants ? 

The lavender was held in high esti- 
mation by the Greeks and Romans for 
its fragrance and aromatic properties ; 


and it has been esteemed, on the same 
account, in Britain and France, in mod. 
ern times, and cultivated in gardens for 
its medicinal virtues from time imme- 
morial. Medicinally, in the form of 
tincture, spirit or essential oil, it is con- 
sidered a powerful stimulant or pungent 
exciter to the nerves, and is consequent 
ly, generally used in headaches and hys. 
terical affections. ‘The odor resides en- 
tirely in the essential oil, which is con- 
tained in every part of the plant, but 
principally in its spikes of flowers, and 
flower-stalks, from which the oil is ob- 
tained by distillation. This oil, recti- 
fied, and again distilled, and mixed with 
spirits of wine, forms the well-known 
lavender-water of the perfumers. The 
flowers, on account of their powerful ar- 
omatic odors, are frequently put into 
wardrobes among clothes, as an antidote 
to moths, particularly in the case of wool- 
en stuffs. A few drops of the oil serve 
the same purpose. So powerful are the 
effects of this oil, that, if a single drop 
of it be put into a box along with a liv- 
ing insect, the latter almost instantly 
dies. The lavender is cultivated in va- 
rious parts of France: and it is so much 
hardier than the rosemary, that it is 
grown in quantities for perfumers, even 
in the neighborhood of Paris. The 
driest soil in the warmest situations, 
produces most oil; and, as the odor of 
this plant and the rosemary depends on 
the disengagement of their oil, of course 
it is most felt during hot days and du- 
ring sunshine. The lavender has been 
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long cultivated in the neighborhood of celebrated for its lavender plantations, 
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London, and other parts of England. which occupy between forty and fifty 


Park Place, near Henley-on-Thames, is acres. 








Wolves. 


Wotves in America, as the country 
becomes thickly settled, gradually dis- 
appear, or are destroyed. This has been 
greatly accelerated by bounties offered 
by State governments for their heads. 
An immense sum was paid in a single 
year,a few years since, in one of the 
New England states, on account of the 
great number of wolves that had been 
hunted for the sake of the bounty. 

Wolves not unfrequently destroy peo- 
ple in Scandinavia in Sweden. Many 
lamentable instances have occurred with- 
in the last few years. In the year 1819, 
those ferocious animals destroyed no less 
than nineteen persons, in a very confin- 


ed district; the sufferers were almost all 
children. This was near Gefle, situat- 
ed on the shore of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
It was supposed that the same drove of 
wolves, in that place, committed these 
dreadful devastations. ‘ Wolves,’ Mr. 
Nelson says, ‘ only attack the human 
race when dying of famine.’ He fur- 
ther observes—-‘ that, in those parts of 
the country where they abound, it has 
often happened, even in the daytime, that 
they have suddenly come into houses, 
and killed and carried away children 
that were alone.’ The following circum- 
stances, which were related by Capt. Eu- 
renius, will go far to corroborate this 
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statement. The occurrence took place 
in the vicinity ef Frederickshall, in Nor- 
way, near to which he wasresiding. In 
the year 1799 a farmer was one day 
looking out of his cottage-window, when 
he espied a large wolf enter his premi- 
ses, and seize one of his goats. At this 
time he had a child eighteen months old 
in hisarms; this he laid down in a small 
porch fronting his house ; and, eatching 
hold of a stick, the nearest weapon at 
hand, he attacked the wolf who was in 
the act of carrying off the goat. The 
ferocious animal now dropped the latter, 
but, getting a sight of the child, aimost 
in the twinkling of an eye he seized 
hold of the little innocent, threw it across 
his shoulders, and fled as quick as light- 
ning. The poor father was driven al- 
most distracted at this horrible sight; 
but his sorrow was unavailing, for he 
was unable to overtake the wolf, who, 
together with his prey, soon disappeared 
in an adjoiming thicket. 

In Norway, about twenty years ago, 
during a severe winter, and when there 
were known to be many wolves roam- 
ing about, Capt. Nondelander, together 
with several other sportsmen, started off 
on a hunting excursion. The party 
were provided with a large sledge, a pig, 
and an ample supply of guns, ammuni- 
tion, &c. They drove to a great piece 
of water which was then frozen over, in 
the vicinity of Fovsbacka and Gelfe. 
Here they began to pinch the ears of the 
pig, who of course squeaked out tre- 
mendously. This, as was anticipated, 





WOLVES. 


soon drew a multitude of famished 
wolves about their sledge. When the 
wolves had approached near enough, the 
party fired upon them, and destroyed or 
mutilated several of the number. All 
the animals that were either killed or 
wounded were quickly torn to pieces 
and devoured by theircompanions. The 
proverb says that ‘dog will not eat dog,’ 
but in this case wolf eat wolf; this is 
said invariably to be the case if there be 
many congregated together. The blood, 
with which the ravenous beasts had now 
glutted themselves, instead of satiating 
their hunger, only served to make them 
more daring and ferocious than before; 
for, in spite of the fire kept up by the 
party, they advanced close to the sledge 
with the apparent intention of making 
an instant attack. To preserve their 
lives therefore the captain and his friends 
threw the pig upon the ice; this, which’ 
was quickly devoured, had the effect, 
for the moment, of diverting their fury. 
Whilst this was going forward, the horse, 
driven to desperation by the near ap- 
proach of the wolves, struggled and 
plunged so violently that he broke the 
shafts of the vehicle, disengaged him- 
self, and galloped off in safety towards 
home, where he alarmed the friends of 
the party by his appearance. When 
the pig was devoured, which was hardly 
the work of a minute, the wolves again 
attempted to attack the party; and as 
the destruction of a few wolves by the 
rifles, out of so immense a drove as was 
now assembled, only served to render 
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the survivors more blood-thirsty, the 
captain and his friends now thought it 
best to turn their sledge bottom upwards, 
and sought safety under its friendly 
shelter. In this situation they remained 
for many hours, the wolves during that 
time making repeated attempts to get at 
them by tearing the sledge with their 
teeth. At length, assistance arrived, and 
they were then, to their great joy, re- 
lieved from their most perilous situa- 
tion. 

The following circumstance occurred 
in Russia a few years ago. A woman, 
accompanied by three of her children, 
was one day in a sledge, when they 
were pursued by a number of hungry 
wolves. She put the horse into a gallop, 
and drove towards her home, which was 
not far distant. All however would not 
avail, for the wolves gained upon her, 
and at last were on the point of rushing 
on the sledge. For the preservation of 
her own life and that of the remaining 
children, the poor frantic woman took 
one of her babes, and cast it a prey to 
her blood-thirsty pursuers. This stopped 
their career for a moment; but, after de- 
vouring the little innocent, they renewed 
the pursuit, and a second time overtook 
the vehicle. The mother again resorted 
to the same horrible expedient, and threw 
out another of her offspring. To cut 
short this horrible story, her third child 
was sacrificed in the same manner. The 
wretched being, whose feelings may be 
easily conceived, now reached home, 
just in season to save herself from being 
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the fourth victim. Here she related 
what had happened, and endeavored to 
palliate her conduct; but a bystander 
struck her with an axe, and almost cleft 
her skull in two; saying that a mother 
who could thus sacrifice her children for 
her own preservation was not worthy to 
live. This man was imprisoned and 
condemned to die, but was finally par- 
doned by the emperor. 


The following circumstance happened 
a few years ago near St. Petersburg, the 
capital of Russia. A laborer, one day 
in his sledge, was pursued by eleven 
wolves ; at this time he was only about 
two miles from his home, towards which 
he urged his horse at the very top of 
his speed. At the entrance of his resi- 
dence was a gate which happened to be 
closed, but the frightened horse dashed 
through by bursting off the latch and 
carried himself and his master into the 
court-yard. They were followed how- 
ever by nine out of the eleven wolves ; 
but, very fortunately, by the rebounding 
of the gate on its hinges, the wolves 
were also shut up in the inclosure, and 
as it were caught inatrap. From be- 
ing the most ferocious of animals, the 
nature of these beasts, now that they 
found escape impossible, instead of bold- 
ly attacking their enemies, their nature 
seemed completely changed to cowar- 
dice: so far from offering molestation to 
any one, they slunk into holes and cor- 
ners, and allowed themselves to be 
slaughtered without resistance. 
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Uses and Value of the Willow. 

‘Anp they shall spring up as willows 
by the water-courses.’—Isaiah, 44. 4. 

This tree is held in little estimation in 
America; but its ancient uses and its 
present value in Europe are well known. 

‘The importance of the willow to 
man has been recognized from the ear- 
liest ages ; and ropes and baskets made 
from willow twigs were probably among 
the very first of human manufactures in 
countries where these trees abound. 
The Romans used the twigs for binding 
their vines and tying their reeds in bun- 
dles, and made all sorts of baskets of 
them. A crop of willows was consider- 
ed so valuable in the time of Cato, that 
he ranks the willow field next in value 
to the vineyard and the garden. In 
France, at the present time, the leaves, 
whether in a green or dried state, are 
considered the very best food for cows 
and goats; and horses, in some places, 
are fed continually on them, from the 
end of August till November. Horses, 
so fed, it is stated, will,travel twenty 
leagues a day without being fatigued. 
In the north of Sweden and Norway, 
and in Lapland, the inner bark is kiln- 
dried, and ground for the purpose of 
mixing with oatmeal in years of scarci- 
ty. The bark of the willow and also 
the leaves are astringent ; and the bark 
of most sorts may be employed in tan- 
ning.’ Moses honored the willow at the 
feast of the tabernacles, by taking of the 
boughs of goodly trees, and willows by 


the brook.—Levit. 23. 40. 


Dutch Anecdote. 

‘Tue Dorprecut Cow.’—In honor 
of the female character, it ought to be 
mentioned that upon the coin of Dort, 
or Dordrecht, in Holland, is a cow, up. 
der which is sitting a milkmaid. The 
same representation is to be seen on the 
pyramid of an elegant fountain in that 
beautiful town. Its origin is from the 
following historical fact: —When the 
United Provinces were struggling for 
their liberty, two beautiful daughters of 
a rich farmer, on their way to the town 
with milk, observed, not far from their 
path, several Spanish soldiers concealed 
behind some hedges. The patriotic 
maidens, pretending not to have seen 
anything, pursued their journey, and, as 
soon as they arrived in the city, insisted 
upon an admission to the burgomaster, 
who had not yet left his bed; they were 
admitted, and related what they had dis- 
covered. He assembled the council, 
measures were immediately taken ; the 
sluices were opened, and a number of 
the enemy lost their lives in the water. 


The magistrates in a body honored the 


farmer with a visit, where they thanked 
his daughters for the act of patriotism, 
which saved the town; they afterwards 
indemnified him fully for the loss he 
sustained from the inundation ; and the 
most distinguished young citizens of 
Dort vied with each other who should 
be honored with the hands of those vir 
tuous milk-maids. 





Say well is good, but Do well is better. 
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Stories called “Facts to correct Fancies.”__No. Y. 


"Is it not very difficult to learn languages? said Charlotte one morning to her 
father. 

Undoubtedly, my child, without application. You recollect the inscription which 
your’brother says is over the chimney-piece in the school-room at Fairbourne. ‘ What 
ever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” Do you understand me, Charlotte ? 

‘Yes, father; I suppose you mean that if I spend any time in learning French, I ought 
to spend sufficient to learn it thoroughly.’ 

Exactly ; it is unfortunately too common now a-days, for young ladies to have a smat- 


tering of all things, with an actual knowledge of none. Now, I would rather have 
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you able only to speak and write your own 
language, provided you did it with elegance 
and fluency, than be superficially acquaint- 


ed with five or six ; not but that it is quite 


desirable that you should acquire as many 


.as possible. 


‘ Father, I have so many other things to 


Jearn, that I am sure I never could find time 


to learn three or four languages.’ 
Indeed, my love! Iam glad your time 


_is so fully occupied ; but I suppose that even 
-you, with all your serious undertakings,have 


not quite so much to employ your attention 


asthe sovereign of a great nation. 


*O father! what an extraordinary idea ! 


‘how could it enter your mind ? 


Because I was thinking of the description 
of Queen Elizabeth given by Roger As- 
cham, which proves that she found time, 
when surrounded by all the cares of royalty, 
for what you pronounce to be beyond your 
capabilities. Now, Charlotte, can you tell 
me who Queen Elizabeth was ? 

‘Yes, father, she was the daughter of 
Henry VIII’ 

And what great event happened in her 
reign ? 

‘ The destruction of the Spanish armada, 
which was sent by Philip the Second of 
Spain against England.’ 

Very well. Now, Philip, do you recol- 
lect any remarkable speech made by Eliza- 
beth, respecting the intended invasion ? 

* Indeed, father, I do not,’ replied Philip. 
‘I don’t think I ever heard of any.’ 

‘OQ yes,’ said George Delamere ; ‘ do you 
not recollect about the woman’s arm and 
king’s heart ? ! 

Perhaps, George, you will tell us the sto- 
ry. suppose that, as it was a noble speech 


made by a woman, Philip considered him- 
self bound to consign it to oblivion. Now, 
however, that he has become somewhat 
more gallant in his notions, he may proba- 
bly think it worth remembering ; so pray 
let us hear it. 

‘When it was known in England that 
the Spanish fleet, which consisted of one 
hundred and fifty ships, was about to sail 
with a view to the invasion of Britain, every 
body was frightened except the Queen, who 
gave all her orders as tranquilly as ina 
time of peace; and going to the camp at 
Tilbury, she rode on horseback through the 
lines, encouraging the soldiers to remember 
their duty to their country and their religion, 
and she declared that it was her intention, 
although a woman, to lead them in person 
againstthe enemy, and rather to perish on 
the field of battle, than survive the liberty of 
her people. ‘I know,’ she added, in con- 
clusion, ‘that I have only the weak and 
feeble arm of a woman, but I have the heart 
of a King, and a King of England too, | 
think, sir,’ said George, ‘that was_ the 
story.’ 

‘ Well, father,’ exclaimed Charlotte, ‘that 
was avery brave speech, yet I do not see 
what it has to do with my learning French,’ 

I dare say not, my darling, said Mr.Stan- 
ley, laughing, but that was not the anecdote 
I first alluded to; indeed I scarcely know 
how we were led to mention this speech. | 
was thinking of the manner in which Ae 
cham, who, as you remember, was tutor to 
Elizabeth when only princess, speaks of her 
after her accession to the throne ; these are 
his words. ‘It is to your shame, (I speak to 
you all, young gentlemen of England,) that 
one maid should go beyond you all in ex 
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cellency of learning, and knowledge of di- 
vers tongues. Point forth six of the best 
given gentlemen of the court, and all they 
together show not so much good-will, spend 
not so much time, bestow not so many hours 
daily, orderly, and constantly, for the in- 
crease of learning and knowledge, as doth 
the Queen’s majesty herself. Yea,I believe 
that, beside her perfect readiness in Latin,Ita- 
lian, French, Spanish, she readeth here now 
at Windsor, more Greek every day, than 
some Prebendary of the church doth réad 
Latin in a whole week. And that which is 
most praiseworthy of all, within the walls of 
her privy chamber, she hath obtained that 
excellency of learning, to understand, speak, 
and write, both wittily with head, and fair 
with hand, as scarce one or two rare wits in 
both the universities have in many years 
reached unto.’ Now, Charlotte, continued 
Mr. Stanley, when he had finished the ex- 
tract, what say you to your having no time 
to learn languages? Do you think that 
Elizabeth had more than four-and-twenty 
hours in her day, or how do you account for 
the difference in your opinions of what may 
be done ? 

‘Indeed, father, I cannot imagine how she 
contrived to do so much ; I don’t think I am 
ever idle,—I mean positively doing nothing,’ 
she added, seeing a smile on Philip’s coun- 
tenance, ‘ am I, mother ?’ 

Why really, Charlotte, that is such a 
comprehensive term, ‘ positively doing noth- 
ing,’ that lam compelled to answer in the 
negative; but I think I could every day, 
nay, I might almost say every hour, 
point out some employment quite as unprof- 
table as doing nothing. What do you say 
to your amusement this morning of making 
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the cat turn round the globe, instead of find- 
ing out the latitude desired? I presume 
you will not say that you were then acting 
more wisely than you would have been if 
sitting still with your hands folded. I think, 
my dear, that, while you can find time for 
such amusements, you must give up all 
claim to exemption from additional study on 
the plea of being at present over-worked. 
Come, Mrs. Stanley added, seeing a tear 
coursing down the little girl’s cheek, we will 
dismiss this subject ; you know it is not my 
plan to reprimand twice over for the same 
fault, and this has been noticed some hours 
ago; I merely mentioned it as being the 
first thing that occurred to me in refutation 
of your statement. 

Mrs. Stanley then turned the conversa- 
tion, and, by the time they had finished tea, 
the face of Charlotte was as bright as 
ever. 

When they were settled at their evening 
employments, Charlotte said, ‘ You know, 
father, George goes home 10-morrow, and, 
as it is his last evening, could you not think 
of another story to tell us ? 

Indeed, my dear, said Mr. Stanley, you 
are rather exorbitant in your demands, at 
least if you expect all the stories to redound 
to the credit of your sex. However, as you 
seem greatly to admire Madame Dacier’s 
modest love of silence, let us see if George 
or Philip can either of them recollect a story 
he has met with in ancient history, where 
silence ina woman was even more praise- 
worthy than in your favorite. Come, Phi- 
lip, as you have been only a listener this 
evening, you shall have the first chance of 
answering my present question. Do you 
recollect the name ‘ Lionna ? 
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Yes, father 7 was she not an Athenian 
woman, who bit out her tongue ?’ 

*O, pray tell me that,’ said Charlotte, 
* what could induce her to do such a shock- 
ing thing ? 

‘I am not sure,’ replied Philip, ‘ that I ex- 
actly remember the whole story, but I think 
it was this. There were two brothers who 
reigned over the Athenians, whose names 
were Hippias and Hipparchus. After enjoy- 
ing the sovereignty for eighteen years, they 
became so dreadfully cruel and tyrannical, 


that the people resolved to get rid of them ; 


and accordingly, a conspiracy was entered 
into to destroy them. The enterprise failed, 
and only Hipparchus was killed. The con- 
spirators were seized and put to death. Hip- 
pias was exceedingly enraged, and, being 
anxious to discover all the circumstances of 
the conspiracy, ordered that all who were in 
any degree suspected of being accomplices, 
should be tortured, in order to make them 
confess all they knew of the affair. Amongst 
these suspected persons were many women, 
one of whom, named Lionna, bore the most 
excruciating tortures without uttering a sy]- 
lable. At last she became so exhausted that 
she was afraid lest, in the agonies of her 
body, she should lose her presence of mind ; 
she therefore bit out her tongue, to prevent 
the possibility of her displaying any weak- 
ness.’ 

*O dear ! exclaimed Charlotte, ‘how very 
dreadful the pain must have been! I don’t 
think I could have done such a thing.’ 

* No, indeed, Charlotte, I think not,’ said 
Philip ; ‘ do you recollect how you cried the 
other day when you squeezed your finger in 
the door ?” 

‘Yes! but that was so very bad; you 


know it was black and blue for two or three 
days.’ 

lam afraid, Charlotte, said her mother, 
now we have taught Philip what women 
may be, that he will keep a very sharp eye. 
on your conduct, in order to discover traces 
of the maker of puddings and darner of 
stockings, whom he so much despises. You 
must indeed be careful not to alter his newly 
acquired opinions. 

Well, said Mr. Stanley, this is a digres 
sion ; we must not lose the end of our Athe- 
nian story. Can you tell me, Philip, how 
the Athenians commemorated this neble ae- 
tion ? 

* Yes, father; they erected a statue to the 
honor of Lionna, representing a lioness with- 
out a tongue.’ 

* Mother,’ said Gharlotte, when the story 
was concluded, ‘I will try to be silent for an 
hour every day. You know you often com- 
plain that you cannot write when I am in 
the room, because I interrupt you so often. 
I always make up my mind that I will not 
talk, but then I am sure to think of so many 
questions I want to ask you, and which I am 
afraid I shall forget. I will begin to-morrow 
and think of Madame Dacier and the lioness, 
and then perhaps I shall succeed ; don’t you 
think so, mother ? 

I dare say, my love, although I think an 
earnest wish to oblige would be much more 
effectual. [tis now nearly bed-time ; but 
before we separate for the night, I will re 
late one more story, illustrative of that pecu- 
liar excellence of the female character, 
namely, judicious silence. You are aware 
that, during the French revolution, many 
examples of the most undaunted courage 
were set by the weaker sex of all ages, and 
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MAD. MAILLE. 





all ranks. Indeed in the very com- 
mencement of that justly styled reign of 
terror, woman’s love was seen to overcome 
all the natural dread of a bloody death. Had 
Marie Antoinette and the Princess Elizabeth 
chosen to have abandoned the king, they 
might have escaped the horrors that awaited 
them. Many are the histories of woman’s 
fortitude and affection, with which I might 
combat the prejudices of Philip and his 


schoolfellows, but at present I must be con- 


tent with one. The story I have to relate is 
that of Mademoiselle Maillé, whose affection 
for a sister-in-law, and nice sense of honor, 
induced her to risk her life for her friend. 
Being in court during the sitting of the 
judges, who assembled every day to try and 
condemn the unfortunate persons whose ar- 
rest was constantly taking place, Mademoi- 
selle heard her own name pronounced in the 
list of accused. On coming forward to an- 
swer to the charge, it was remarked that the 


christian name was not hers, and that conse- 


quently some other person must be meant. 
She was of course interrogated as to whom 
that person could be, but to all their inqui- 
ries she made not the least reply. Those who 
questioned her were fully aware that it was 
her sister-in-law who was intended, and af- 
ter vainly endeavoring to persuade Made- 
moiselle Maillé to implicate her relation, by 
acknowledging hers tobe the name called 
upon, at last avowed their acquaintance with 
that circumstance, and ordered her to point 
out her sister’s retreat. Wearied at length 
With the reiteration of this demand, she un- 
dauntedly replied, ‘ I do not wish to die, but 
I should prefer death a thousand times to the 
disgrace of saving my own life at the ex- 
I am ready to follow you.’ 
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In order to appreciate fully the heroism of 
this conduct, we must bear in mind that it 
was not merely a death on the scaffold, ter- 
rible as that appears to us, which this young 
lady braved when she uttered the words, ‘ I 
am ready to follow you.’ Indignity and in- 
sults of the most revolting kind were heaped 
upon the unfortunate victims who every day 
swelled the list of murders. In this case, 
however, such was the effect of the magna- 
nimity of Mademoiselle Maillé, that even 
these monsters were touched, and her life 
Was spared. 

* Well,’ said Philip, when Mrs. Stanley 
ceased speaking, ‘I cannot imagine where 
all these stories have been hid. I am sure 
that if 1 had known only this one of Made- 
moiselle Maillé,I never could have made 
that silly and unkind speech. You must cer- 
tainly assist me, George, in repeating them 
all for the edification of the boys at Fair- 
bourne. Iam sure they will own themselves 
a set of simpletons.’ 


‘ The lines are fallen to us in pleasant places; we have 
a goodly heritage.’—Psa. xvi. 6. 

In our gentle American climate, where 
nature wears the mildest and kindest aspect, 
every meteor seems to befriend us. With us 
rains fall in refreshing showers to enliven our 
fields, and to paint the landscape with a more 
vivid beauty. Snows cover the earth to pre- 
serve its tender vegetables from the inclemen- 
cy of the devastating winter. The dews de- 
scend with such an imperceptible fall as no 
wey to injure the constitution. Thunder it- 
self is seldom injurious ; and it is often wished 
for by the husbandman to clear the air, and 
kill insects that are noxious to vegetation. 
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Natural HistoryThe Egg. 


LONDON AND AMERICAN EGG MARKET—NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. 





Lonpon Eco Marxet.—Few of our 
young readers can have any idea of the 
enormous quantity of eggs which pass 
from the continent of Europe into Lon- 
don. Atthe single town of Portsmouth 
in one year no less a sum than $36,000 
was received at the custom-house for 
duties alone on eggs imported at that 
single port for the London market. The 
number therefore must have been twen- 
ty-five million nine hundred and twenty 
thousand eggs. 

American Eao Marxet.—Almost ev- 
ery family in the inland towns of New 
England keep hens ; and it is just so in 
New York state. The immense quan- 
tity of eggs furnished by them may be 
imagined by considering that one of 
these useful birds usually lays 200 eggs 
ina year. A species of ducks, lately 


introduced into this country, furnishes 
eges of a large size, we believe in like 
guantities with the hen ; whilst the com- 


mon breed of tame ducks furnish eggs 
only from February to June, or about 
100 a year. A hen in Dorchester,Mass, 
in 1839, hatched and reared 3 broods of 
chickens, which were sold when grown, 
in Boston market, the Ist brood of 12 
chickens for $7,50 ; the 2d brood of 12, 
for $4,50 ; and the 3d, of 11, for $5.25; 
besides which 4 doz. of her eggs sold for 
75 cts. : total $18 in 1 year from 1 hen. 

Cuick in THE Egc.—The hen has 
scarcely sat on the egg twelve hours, 
when we begin already to discover in it 
some lineaments of the head and body 
of the chicken that is to be born. The 
heart appears to beat at the end of the 
day ; at the end of 48 hours, two vesi- 
cles of blood can be distinguished, the 
pulsation of which is very visible. At 
the 50th hour, an auricle of the heart 
appears, and resembles a lace or noose 
folded down upon itself. At the end of 
70 hours, we distinguish wings, and on 
the head two bubbles for the brain ; one 
for the bill, and two others for the 
forepart and hindpart of the head—the 
liver appears towards the fifth day. | At 
the end of 131 hours, the first voluntary 
motion is observed. At the end of 138 
hours, the lungs and stomach become 
visible — in 142 hours, the intestines, 
loins, and upper jaw. The 7th day, the 
brain begins to have some consis 
tence. At the 190th hour of incubation 
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or sitting, the bill opens, and the flesh ap- 
pears on the breast. At the 194th, the 
breastbone is seen. At the 210th, the 
ribs come out of the back, the bill is very 
visible,as well as the gall-bladder. The 
bill becomes green in 236 hours, and, if 
the chick is taken out of its covering, it 
evidently moves itself. The feathers 
begin to shoot out towards the 240th 
hour, and the skull becomes gristly. At 
the 264th the eyes appear. At the 288th, 
the ribs are perfect. At the 33Ist, the 
spleen draws near to the stomach, and 
the lungs to the chest. At the end of 
355 hours, the bill frequently opens and 
shuts; and at the 45l]1st hour, or the 
18th day, the first cry of the chick is al- 
ready heard—it gradually gets strength, 
and grows continually, till at last it sets 
itself at liberty, by opening the prison in 
which it was shut up. 

Adorable wisdom of God !»it is by so 
many different degrees that these crea- 
tures are brought into life. All these 
progressions are made by rule! and 
there is not one of them without suffi- 
eient reason. No part of its body could 
appear sooner or later, without the whole 
embryo suffering, and each of its limbs 
appear at the most proper moment. This 
ordination, so wise, and so invariable in 
the production of the animal, is mani- 
festly the work of a Supreme Beine. 

The method of hatching chickens in 
Egypt is very well known. It will be 
seen that an attempt is making in New 
York to imitate the process. We do 
not expect that any of our young read- 
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ers wish to rear 60,000 chicks in one 
brood ; but the whole contrivance and 
the trade connected with it are so curi- 
ous, that we will first give a description 
of the process from the journal of a late 
traveller in Egypt :—* We were con- 
ducted to one of the buildings construc- 
ted for the purpose ; and entered by a 
narrow passage, on éach side of which 
were two rows of chambers in two tiers, 
one above the other, with cylindrical or 
round holes, as passages from the lower 
to the upper tier. The floor of the up- 
per tier is grated and covered with mats, 
on which is laid camel’s dung. We 
counted twenty chambers, and in each 
chamber had been placed 3,000 eg-> ; 
so that the aggregate of the eggs then 
hatching amounted to the astonishing 
number of sixty thousand. Of these 
above half are destroyed in the process. 
The time of hatching continues from 
autumn until spring; so that many 
broods of this number of chickens can 
be reared the same year. At first all 
the eggs are put into the lower tier. The 


most important part of the business con-. 


sists, of course, in a precise attention to 
the requisite temperature ; this we would 
willingly have ascertained by the ther- 
mometer, but could not adjust it to the 
nice test adopted by the Arab superin- 
tendent of the ovens. His manner of as- 
certaining it is very curious. Having clo- 
sed one of his eyes, he applies an egg to. 
the outside of his eyelid ; and if the heat 
be not great enough to cause any uneasy 
sensation, all is safe; but if he cannot 
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bear the heat of the egg thus applied to 


or bushel, heaping them into an Egyp- 


uis eye, the temperature of the ovens*tian measure containing a certain quan- 


must be quickly diminished, or the 
whole batch will be destroyed. This is 
the Arab’s thermometer. During the 
first eight days of hatching, the eggs are 
kept carefully turned, being held between 
a lamp and the eye ; and thus the good 
are distinguished from the bad, which 
are castaway. ‘Two days after this cul- 
ling, the fire is extinguished—then half 
the eggs upon the lower are conveyed 
to the upper tier, through the cylindrical 
passages in the floor; and the ovens 
are closed. In about ten days more the 
chickens are hatched. At this time a 
very singular ceremony ensues. An 
Arab enters the ovens, stooping and 
standing upon stones, placed so that he 
may walk among the eggs without inju- 
ring them, and begins clucking like a 
hen, continuing this curious mimickry 
until the whole brood are cleared of the 
shells. We heard this noise, and were 
equally surprised and amused by the 
singular adroitness of the imitation. The 
chickens thus hatched are sold to persons 
employed in rearing them. Many are 
strangely deformed ; and great numbers 
die, not only in rearing, but even during 
the rough treatment attending the sale ; 
for, to add to the extraordinary nature 
of the whole undertaking, the proprie- 
tors of those ovens do not give them- 
selves the trouble of counting the live 
chickens after they are hatched in order 
to sell them by number, but dispose of 
them, as we should say, by the gallon 


tity, for which they ask a parah, that is, 
less than a cent of our money.’ 

The number of ovens dispersed in the 
several districts of Egypt has been esti- 
mated at 386; of course more than 
twenty millions of chickens are annual- 
ly hatched, in this manner, in Egypt. 

It appears by the following paragraph 
in the -New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser, that a successful attempt has 
been made in that city to imitate the 
Egyptian process of hatching eggs :— 

‘ Our reporter on Friday visited the 
egg-hatching exhibition. The room is 
not kept at any very high temperature, 
the heat being chiefly confined to the 
apparatus in which the incubating pro- 
cess is carriedon. This isa large ob- 
long box having eight compartments or 
ovens, which contain the eggs in the va- 
rious stages of incubation, and in its 
base is the poultry yard, where the 
young, but seemingly happy orphans — 
or foundlings — exercise their limbs and 
try their powers of mastication. While 
looking at them one misses the compla- 
cent but anxious cluck, the proud step, 
the raised plumage, and the vigilant eye 
of the mother hen. The chickens how- 
ever seem to act upon the philosophical 
principle. ‘ Where ignorance is bliss "tis 
folly to be wise,’ and trouble themselves 
little about the matter. The exhibitor 
shows the eggs in every stage, from the 
first to the last where the chick has com- 
menced breaking the shell, and is about 








being ushered into a new world. The 
instinctive efforts of the bird are suffi- 
cient for this purpose, and no artificial 
aid is afforded them. On a table in the 
room are a series of small plates, con- 
taining the contents of the shell, from 
the first formation of the scarcely visible 
blood-vessels to the matured chicken. 
Altogether, the exhibition is well worth 
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the attention not of the curious only, but 
of all, and the intelligent proprietor is 
very ready in giving his visiter full in- 
formation on the modus operandi. Our 
readers of course know that there is no- 
thing new in the matter ; egg-hatching 
in ovens having long been practised in 
Egypt, and the process: been exhibited in 
London for several years.’ 





Flowers which tell the Hours like a Clock, 


OR THE GARDEN HOROLOGE. 





A noroLoce is an instrument that 
tells the hours. A clock or watch is 
an artificial horologe, the work of man ; 
a flower is a natural horologe, the 
production of our divine Maker. Our 
young readers have seen many flow- 
ers that have the faculty of opening 
their petals at four or six o’clock in 
the evening, and closing them at sun- 
rise. Others are weather wise, and com- 
pletely prognosticate rain or sunshine. 
Even the humble chickweed expands 
boldly and fully when no rain will dis- 


turb the summer’s day; in showery 
days, it half conceals its. tiny flower ; 
but, if it entirely shuts itself up or veils 
its miniature white blossom within its 
oreen mantle, then let the traveller put 
on his great coat, and the ploughman 
and his oxen retire from the field and 
rest from out-door labor. 

The evening primrose shuts up with 
a loud popping noise, about sunset in the 
evening, opening again at sunrise. Af- 
ter six o’clock these flowers report the 
approach of nightas regularly as a ves- 
per bell or a factory bell. 

A species of serpentine aloe, without 
prickles, whose large and beautiful flow- 
ers exhale a strong odor of the vanilla, 
blows in the month of July at 5 o’clock 
in the evening in South America and at 
some of our botanic gardens, at which 
time it gradually opens its petals, ex- 
pands them, droops, and dies. ~By ten 
o’clock the same evening, two hours be- 
fore midnight, it is totally withered, to 
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the astonishment of crowds of spectators 


The following beautiful lines give a 


who flock to the garden to witness its history of some of the clock or horologe 


beauty and its brief existence. 

The cerea, a native of Jamaica and 
Vera Cruz, expands an exquisitely beau- 
tiful coral flower, and emits a high odor, 
for a few hours in the night, and then 
closes, to open no more. ‘This magnif- 
icent, delicate, gigantic queen of flowers 
is nearly a foot in diameter ; the inside 
of the calyx of a splendid yellow ; and 

*the numerous petals of a pure white. It 
begins to open about seven in the even- 
ing, and closes before sunrise. 

The humble dandelion of our fields 
and meadows possesses very peculiar 
means of sheltering itself from the heat 
of the sun, for it closes itself, whenever 
the heat is excessive. It opens in 
summer at half an hour after five in 
the morning, and collects its petals 
again towards the centre about nine 
o'clock. 

Linneus enumerated forty-six differ- 
ent flowers, which possess this clock-like 
power, or sensibility of heat or moisture, 
namely—1. Meteoric flowers,which less 
accurately observe the hour of folding, 
but are expanded by the cloudiness, 
moisture, or pressure of the atmosphere. 
2. Tropical flowers, that open in the 
morning and close before evening accor- 
ding to the length ofthe day. 3. Equi- 
noctial flowers, which open (according 
to Divine direction, in a climate where 
days are of equal length,) at a certain 
hour every day, and close at another 
determinate hour. 


flowers. 


Horologe Flowers. 
By a Lady. 


In every copse and sheltered dell, 
Unveiled to the observant eye, 

Are faithful monitors, who tell 
How pass the hours and seasons by. 


The green-robed children of the Spring 
Will mark the periods as they pass, 

Mingle with leaves Time’s feathered wing, 
And bind with flowers his silent glass, 


Mark, where transparent waters glide, 
Soft flowing o’er their tranquil bed ; 

There, cradled on the dimpled tide, 
Nymphea* rests her lovely head. 


But, conscious of the earliest beam, 
She rises from her humid nest, 
And sees reflected in the stream 
The virgin whiteness of her breast, 


Till the bright Daystar to the west 
Declines, in Ocean’s surge to lave : 
Then, folded in her modest vest, 
She slumbers on the rocking wave. 


See Hieracium’s various tribet 
Of plumy seed and radiate flowers. 
The course of Time their blooms describe, 
They wake or sleep appointed hours. 


Broad o’er its imbricated cup 
The Goatsbeard spreads its golden rays, 
But shuts its cautious petals up, 
Retreating from the noontide blaze. 


Pale as a pensive cloistered nun 
The Bethlie’m Star her face unveils, 
When o’er the mountain peers the sun, 
But shades it from the vesper gales. 


* The white Water Lily. 
ft Dent de Leon, Lion’s Tooth. 






































Among the loose and arid sands, 
The humble Arenarea creeps ; 

Slowly the Purple Star expands, 
But soon within its calyx sleeps. 





And those small bells, so lightly rayed 
With young Aurora’s rosy hue, 
Are to the noontide sun displayed, 


But shut their plaits against the dew. 


On upland slopes the shepherds mark 
The hour, when, as the dial true, 
Cichorium to the towering lark 
Lifts her soft eyes serenely blue. 


And thou, ‘ wee crimson-tipped flower,’ 


) Gatherest thy fringed mantle round 
Thy bosom at the closing hour 


When nightdrops bathe the turfy ground. 


Unlike Silene, who declines 


The garish noontide’s blazing light ; 
But, when the evening crescent shines, 
Gives all her sweetness to the night. 


Thus, in each flower and simple bell, 
That in our path betrodden lie, 

Are sweet remembrances, who tell 
How fast their winged moments fly. 











EGYPTIAN AND AMERICAN CROCODILE. 





The Crocodiles of the Old and New World. 


Txe curious maxim laid down by Buffon, 
‘that no species of animal in the torrid 
zone had been primitively placed in both 
continents,’ was for a while believed to 
have failed in the case of the crocodile, some 
French officers having asserted that the A- 
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merican crocodile was precisely the same 

as that of the Nile in Egypt. To ascertain 

the truth of the fact, the agents of the French 

government sent home to France an Ameri- 

can crocodile, which M. Geoffroy and other 

savants compared with one which Mr. G. 

had brought from Egypt. ‘ The crocodile 

of South America,’ says he, ‘ resembles that 

of the Nile in regard to all those characteris- 

tics which serve to distinguish the latter 

from the cayman ; it however has the jaws 
narrower and longer ; the breadth of them 
is to the length as three to six. The body 
of the crocodile of America is also propor- 
tionably longer and the tail consists of three 
bands more : that is, there are twenty bands 
in the American, and seventeen in the croco- 
dile of the Nile. The first two of the lower 
teeth are so long, that they pierce the upper 
jaw from one side to the other; whereas 
they are smaller in that of the Nile,and form 
for themselves only two small cavities in 
which they are received. The fourth tooth 
of the lower jaw of the former can scarcely 
be distinguished from the two neighboring 
ones, while in the other crocodile these fourth 
teeth are much larger. The plates which 
cover the back are much fewer in number, 
and more unequally distributed in the croco- 
dile of America ; the ridges of each are only 
prominent in the exterior row, and all those 
of the middle are almost entirely effaced : 
on the other hand, in the crocodile of the Nile 
every plate and ridge has the same form, 
the same prominency, and the same _respec- 
tive arrangement. Ina word, all the scales, 
even those which cover the extremities, are 
perfectly square in the crocodile of America ; 
whilst they are round, or hexagonal, in that 
of the Nile.’ 
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148 ANECDOTES. 


Anecdotes. 


In a seaport town in England, a few 
years ago, there was notice given of a 
sermon to be preached on Sunday even- 
ing, in one of the dissenting chapels. 
The preacher was a man of great celeb- 
rity in his calling, from a distant city, 
and this circumstance, together with the 
pious object of the discourse—to enforce 
upon his hearers the duty of strict ob- 
servation of the sabbath — attracted a 
large audience. After the usual prefa- 
tory prayer and hymn, the preacher gave 
out the text, and was about to proceed, 
when he suddenly paused, leaned his 
head on the pulpit, and remained silent 
fora few moments. It was imagined 
that he had become indisposed ; but he 
soon rose, and, addressing the congrega- 
tion, said, that, before entering on his 
discourse, he begged to narrate to them a 
short anecdote. ‘It is now exactly fif- 
teen years,’ said he, ‘ since | was last 
within this place of worship; and the 
occasion was, as many here may remem- 
ber, the very same as that which has 
brought us together at this time. Among 
those that came hither that evening, 
were three young men, who came not 
only with the intent of insulting and 
mocking the venerable pastor, but even 
with stones in their pockets to throw at 
him as he stood in his pulpit. Accord- 
ingly they had not listened long to the 
discourse, when one of them said impa- 
tiently, ‘ Why need we listen longer to 
the blockhead ?—throw !’ But the sec- 


ond stopped him, saying, ‘ Let us firg 
see what he makes of this point.” The 
curiosity of the latter was no sooner sat. 
isfied, than he cried, ‘ Ay, confound him, 
it is only as I expected —throw now? 
But here the third interposed, and said, 
‘It would be better altogether to give up 
the design that brought them there.’ At 
this remark, his two associates took of 
fence, and left the church, whilst he 
himself remained to the end. Now mark, 
my brethren,’ continued the preacher 
with much emotion, ‘ what were after. 
wards the several fates of these young 
men. The first was hanged many years 
ago at T'yburn, for the crime of forgery; 
the second is now lying under sentence 
of death for murdey, in the jail of this 
city. The third, my brethren,’ — and 
the’ speaker’s agitation became excessive 
while he paused and wiped the large 
drops from his brow, —‘ the third is he 
who is about to address you — listen to 
him.’ 


Tue LATE Dr. ABERNETHY.—This ec 
centric but able physician was very tack 
turn and impatient. Mr. T., a young 
gentleman with a broken limb, which re 
fused to heal, consulted Dr. Abernethy; 
and, as usual with patients, was enter 
ing into all the details, when he was stop 
ped by the doctor :—‘ Pray, sir, do you 
come here to talk, or to hear me? If you 
want my advice, it is so and so—I wish 
you good morning.’ 

Mrs. I. once consulted him on a ner 
vous disorder, the minutie of which ap 
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peared to be so fantastical, that Mr. Ab- 
emethy interrupted the frivolous detail 
by holding out his hand for the fee. A 
one-pound note and a shilling were pla- 
ced in it; upon which he returned the 
latter to his fair patient, with the angry 
exclamation of, ‘ ‘There, ma’am ! go and 
buy a skipping-rope: that is all you 
want.’ 

A scene of greater length took place 
between this eminent physician and the 
equally eminent orator Curran. Mr. C. 
visited Mr. A. several times, without, as 
he supposed, fully explaining his mala- 
dy. At last, determined to have a hear- 
ing, he fixed his dark bright eye on the 
‘doctor,’ and said— Mr. Abernethy, I 
have been here on eight different days, 
and paid you eight different guineas ; 
but you have never listened to the symp- 
toms of my complaint. I am resolved 
not to leave this room till you satisfy 
me by so doing.’ Mr. A. threw himself 
back in his chair, and, assuming the pos- 
ture of a determined listener, exclaimed 
inatone of half surprise, half humor, 
‘QO, very well, sir. Go on, give me the 
whole—your birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation. I wait your pleasure. Go on.’ 
—Curran, not a whiit disconcerted, 
gravely began :—‘ My name is John 
Philpot Curran. My parents were poor’ 
—and so he continued for several min- 
utes, giving his astonished hearer a true, 
but irresistibly laughable account of his 
‘birth, parentage, and education,’ till he 
came to his illness, the detail of which 
Was not again interrupted. It is hardly 
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necessary to add, that Mr. Abernethy’s 
attention and friendship to his gifted pa- 
tient lasted through life. 


Colonel Hardy’s Escapes in a Jungle of 
Ceylon. 

Tue island of Ceylon became a part 
of the British empire in 1812. 

The following story will give the rea- 
der acorrect idea of a part of that place ; 
but unless | had known the officer who 
met with such wonderful mishaps, and 
were fully convinced of the truth of 
what | am about to relate, 1 would not 
have ventured to do so. The hero of 
my tale is Lieut. Col. Hardy, quarter- 
master-general of Ceylon, who, after a 
residence of 18 years in the island, has 
just returned to England, 

A short time before his departure, he 
went to Galle to superintend the remo- 
val of detachments to Trincomale in 
country boats ; and as the soldiers com- 
posing them were volunteers from the 
regiments ordered home, and were very 
drunken and disorderly, he thought it 
requisite to accompany. them part of the 
way in one of the boats which he had 
reserved for himself. Towards sunset, 
when he found the soldiers had become 
in some degree sober and more quiet, he 
made for the shore, intending to land at 
a place about five or six miles to the 
eastward of Hambentotte, Mr. Farwell’s 
abode, and to walk thither. He went 
on shore with a bottle of brandy in his 
hand, which he had brought with him ; 
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and having also a small valise’ which 
held a change of clothes, he wanted one 
of the native boatmen to accompany him 
for the purpose of carrying it; but, to 
his surprise, not one of them would do 
so ; and, pushing off the boat, they left 
the greatly-astonished Colonel alone on 
the sea-shore to shift for himself. But 
in place of being, as he supposed, only 
five miles from Hambentotte, he was,as 
these natives well knew, five-and-twenty, 
and in one of the wildest and least fre- 
quented parts of the island. Having no 
idea where he was, he set off, bottle in 
hand, and carrying his valise under his 
arm. ‘The sun was about to set in his 
usual splendor : it soon did so, and ina 
few minutes it became almost dark. He 
did not recollect the features of the 
country through which he was passing ; 
he had not come, as he expected to a 
river which he knew lay in his way ; 
nor could he imagine, well as he was 
acquainted with the geography of Cey- 
lon, where he was. ‘The night now be- 
came quite dark, and he heard all a- 
round the roaring or growling of wild 
beasts, and the howling or barking of 
jackals, or of Pariah dogs. Before he 
had gone far, the moon arose, giving 
only an uncertain light, but which ena- 
bled him to see, though indistinctly from 
the thickness of the jungle and the ob- 
struction of a few tall trees, that the path 
before him was occupied by wild el- 
ephants. Toretrace his steps from where 
he supposed himself to be was out of the 
question ; and to remain all pight where 


he was, he felt convinced would be ¢@, 
tain destruction. Having therefore noth. 
ing else for it, he made up his mind ty 
endeavor to pass them. While he was 
doing so, they perceived and pursued 
him ; but, fortunately, he had then gor 
farther than the part of the path in which 
they were ; yet, as they run fast, and 
easily make their way through the thick 
est jungle, he was obliged, in order ty 
escape, to throw away his valise ; and 
he was delighted to see that they stopped 
to look at and turn it over with thei 
trunks—thus giving him an opportunity 
to make off. 

After several strange adventures, and 
very narrow escapes from buffaloes, other 
gigantic elephants, &c. he now perceit- 
ed through the trees two large black ob 
jects, moving in the very narrow path 
just before him; and here he had again 
no alternative but, if possibie, to pass 
them in the same way that he had pas 
sed the elephants. ‘They soon saw & 
heard him ; and, to his horror, he found 
himself in a moment almost within the 
grasp of two large terrific bears, which 
instantly made at him, and in so furious 
a manner, that he had scarcely time t 
call upon God to save him! By some 
means or other, he eluded the hug df 
the first bears; but he was hopeless df § 
being able to avvid the claws and fright 
ful teeth displayed in the jaws of the 
second, when a kind of impulse, fot 
which he could not account, caused him 
to raise his arm, and to aim a blow @ 
the monster with the bottle which he 
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still held in his hand. This, striking 


against the teeth of the animal, was 


dashed to pieces with a great crash, and 
the brandy flying into the mouth and 
eyes of the astonished bear, so frighten- 
ed him, as well as his companion, that, 
growling loudly, they both made off 
into the jungle. 

Thus wonderfully preserved, he again 
set off, and ran and walked as fast as 
his legs would carry him; but after ma- 
ny equally narrow escapes, especially 
from some terrific buffaloes, which he 
fell in with near a pond, he could not 
perceive, to his greatly increased aston- 
ishment and alarm (for he expected to 
have reached Hambentotte long before), 
any likelihood of termination to his dan- 
gers and Jabors. He was now, moreo- 
ver, almost naked; his clothes, and even 
his flesh, being torn off him in forcing 
his way precipitately through the thick, 
prickly, and in many places almost im- 
passable jungle. At length, having 
walked or run, as he calculated, more 


, than twenty miles, he came to the bank 


ofa large river or pond, of which he 
had by moonlight but a faint recollec- 
tion; and, being completely exhausted 
both in body and mind, he threw himself 
down in despair, and covered with blood, 
close to the root of a large tree, which 
stood very near the water’s edge, yet 
which, from weakness, he was unable to 
ascend. But, strange to say, he there 
fell into a profound sleep ; and heaven 
only knows how he could have been 
preserved from the wild animals, snakes, 


CHAMOIS HUNTER. 
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&c. which must have seen him lying in 
such a helpless state upon the ground 
during the remainder of the night ; yet 
a greater wonder is, that the alligators, 
with which the great pond or rather lake 
abounds, did not devour him! He a- 
woke—or, what is more probable, recov- 
ered from a kind of swoon—about sun- 
rise ; soon found the path which leads 
to the ford, about half a mile up the 
Mallelleé river, (it was upon the bank of 
the lake which it forms at its mouth 
that he had thrown himself down,) where 
he crossed it, and, after about two hours’ 
walk, through a country with which he 
was well acquainted, he at last reached 
Mr. Farrell’s house. But, unlike men 
in general who have been so awfully 
situated, and exposed to such imminent 
dangers, he said but little of what had 
happened to him, and only begged for a 
bath and clothes, and thata dhooly (or 
sort of palanquin used for the removal 
of sick soldiers,) might be got ready for 
him, in which, after a few hours’ rest, 


he returned to Galle, on his way to 
Columbo. 


From Col. Campbell’s late Excursions, &c. in Ceylon. 





Chamois Hunter. 


One day I met a Styrian Chamois hun- 
ter, who related to me many interesting ad- 
ventures he had met with in pursuit of those 
animals. Observing that I occasionally 
made a note of what I heard, he said, ‘ Ah, 
write it all down, and Pll tell you something 
about the cunning of the chamois, that no 
one has heard before.’ The previous year 
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he had followed a geis (female chamois) for 
eight days to see where she would hide her 
young. Sometimes he took off his shoes, 
and climbed on his bare feet like a cat ; and 
once, when he had to clamber up the steep 
face of a rock, he cut off all the buttons of 
his clothes that they might not make a 
‘jingle’ At last he discovered the two 
young ones in a niche at the top of a high 
rock, in a ‘ kasth,’ as the hunters call it. Ex- 
actly in front of the niche the rock descended 
perpendicularly to an immense depth. At 
the back was another steep descent. Some 
fragments of rock formed a kind of bridge be- 
tween the larger masses; but these were too 
high to be accessible to the little ones, and 
could only be available for their mother. 
The hunter rejoiced as he contemplated this 
position, and pressed upon the animals, whose 
escape seemed impossible. When the old 
one caught sight of him, and measured with 
a glance the unfavorable disposition of the 
rocks, she sprang upon the hunter with the 
fury that maternal love will breathe into the 
most timid creatures. The danger of these 
attacks from the chamois is less from the 
thrust, which is not very violent, than from 
the endeavor of the animals to fix the points 
of their horns, which are bent like fish-hooks, 
somewhere in the legs of the hunter, and 
then press him backward round the preci- 
pices. It happens sometimes that the cha- 
mois and hunter, thus entangled, roll into the 
abyss together. Our hunter was in no con- 
dition to fire at the advancing chamois, as he 
found both hands necessary to support him 
on the narrow path ; he, therefore, warded 
off the blows as well as he could with his 
feet, and kept stilladvancing. The anguish 
of the mother increased ; she dashed back to 


her young, coursed round them with loud 
cries, as if to warn them of the danger, and 
then leaped upon the before-named frag. 
ments of rock, from which the second but 
more difficult egress from the grotto must be 
won. She then leaped down again to her 
little ones, and seemed to encourage them 
to take the leap. In vain the little creatures 
sprang and wounded their foreheads against 
the rocks that were too high for them, and 
in vain the mother repeated again and again 
her graceful leap, to show them the way, 
All this was the work ofa few minutes, whilst 
the hunter had again advanced a few steps 
nearer. He was just preparing to make the 
last effort, when the following picture,— 
which was the particular cireumstance he 
referred to in speaking of the chamois’ cun- 
ning,—met his astonished eyes. The old 
chamois, fixing her legs firmly on the rock 
behind, had stretched her body to its utmost 
length, and planted her fore-feet on the rock 
above, thus forming a temporary bridge of 
her back. The little ones seemed in a mit- 
ute to comprehend the design of their moth 
er, sprang upon her like cats, and thus 
reached the point of safety. The picture 
only lasted long enough to enable their pur 
suer to take the last step. He sprang into 
the niche, thinking himself now sure of the 
young chamois; but all three were off with 
the speed of the wind, and a couple of shots, 
that he sent after the fugitives, merely ar 
nounced by their echo to the surrounding 


rocks that he had missed his game. 
Kohil’s Austria, just published. 





A good word is as soon said as an ill one. 


A boy that breaks his word, bids others be 
false to him. 
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Little Chatterbox._A Tale. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 





Tuere is an old maxim, which I dare say my young friends have heard 
more than once, or twice: I know, when I was a little girl, it was told 
me so often, that as I grew up, whenever I found my tongue running too fast, 


used to repeat it over and over again to myself, thus: ‘ Young ladies should 
Koay, 
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be seen before they are heard.’— Young 
ladies should .be seen before they are 
heard.’ [am sure father, or mother or 
some dear aunt Sarah, or perhaps some 


-of your nurses, have told you this maxim, 


particularly if you have been considered 


_a CHATTERBOX. 


The English are called a silent peo- 


iple, and yet they frequently talk more, 


only this, but her active imagination 
causes her to add to a story ; and ghe 
never pauses to consider the effect hey 
words may produce. 

It is really wonderful to hear how fast 
Fanny talks—crowding one thing upon 
another—heaping up words and senten- 
ces — chatter, chatter, chatter !—I1 am 
sure, if hard work ever wore out a little 


in my opinion, than is good either forytongue, hers will be gone before she is 


themselves or others. It is the very 


_perfection of wisdom to know when to 
‘speak, and when to keep silence. 
of the most beautiful of the Proverbs of 


Some 


Solomon treat of this : 


they are admira- 
ble in every way. 


I used to commit 


‘them to memory, when I was a little 


girl : I hope they did me good. 
A dear friend of mine has a very nice 


-child—a fond, good tempered, generous 


little creature ; her name is Fanny El- 
tham ; you would be pleased to hear her 
sing, and see her dance, and, still more 
so, to observe how willingly she gives 
up her enjoyments to make others hap- 
py: She eats whatever is put upon her 
plate, without a desire for change: she 
shares her cakes, her toys, her fruits 
and flowers, joyfully with her compan- 
ions—in short, were she not such an 


everlasting Chatterbox, she would be the 


most delightful young lady I know ; but 
she mars all her good qualities by her 
love of talking. E anny will talk as long 
as she can about what she understands : . 
and then she will talk about what she 


‘cannot possibly understand, rather than 


remain silent. She has not patience to 
wait to learn ; but will run away with 
the beginning or end of a story, fancying 
she comprehended the whole ; and so, 
without intending to circulate an un- 
truth, she arrives at a false conclusion, 
and leads others to do the same: not 


twenty. But | have reason to think 
that my little Fanny will improve  rap- 
idly: I will tell you why I think so 
by-and-bye. 

Before she could pronounce words she 
would keep on all day, saying, ‘ Yab, 
yab, yab !’ and instead of trying to pre- 
vent this unceasing ‘ yabbing,’ ‘the nur 
ses used to laugh at it; and her eldest 
sister called her ‘ Yabby,’ a name chan- 
ged to ‘ Chatterbox’ before she was three 
years old. ‘ Chatterbox’ had also gota 
very rude habit of asking questions, , and 
notattending to the answers : certainly, of 
all my little friends of six or seven yeare 
old, she was the most unceasingly talk 
ative, and consequently, notwithstanding 
her many amiable qualities, the mos 
tiresome. 

Six months ago I was on a visit at 
her mother’s house, and I heard Fan 

ny’s feet and Fanny’s tongue running a 
race together along the hall and up the 
stairs—no pause, no stop! what she 
said was nearly as follows :-— 

‘There Mary never mind my shoes 
as I want to tell mother how badly Pom- 
pey behaved when we were opposite the 
Duke’s in the park ran at a dog’s tail 
and the dog ran between a pony’s legs 
and then they rolled over and over—& 
policeman with three heads of cabbage 
which a woman had spoke to her about 
carrying parcels in the park—and thea 
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Harry’s hat went away and my hoop 


-‘yolled into the Serpentine — and you 


know you told me to give your love to 
Mrs. Johnes—and the footman said 
when he opened the door that his mas- 
ter had run away that morning then he 
told me not to stand there and slapt the 
door in my face.’ The latter part of 
this story was rapidly told in the draw- 
ing-room, where I was sitting with Fan- 
ny’s mother ; and the latter part only 
attracted my friend’s attention. 

‘What do you mean, my love, by Mr. 
Johnes’ having ran away?’ inquired 
Mrs. Eltham. 

‘ The servant said his master had run 
away, mother, and he would not let me 
come into the hall, he was so rude "’ 
answered Chatterbox, rather more slow- 
ly; and was running on with some mag- 
nified account (for great and rapid talk- 
ers never attend very strictly to what a 
friend—a Quaker friend—of mine calls 
‘the bright ornament,’ meaning truth), 
when her mother desired her to stop. 

‘] must inquire into this,’ she said, 
and rose to ring the bell. ‘ Very strange !’ 
she repeated. 

Fanny persisted that it ‘ was every 
word true ;? that Mr. Johnes had run 
away ; and that she was not permitted 
to enter the hall, though she had a par- 
ticular message for her little friend Rosa. 

‘Is this so? inquired Mrs. Eltham 
of the servant ; ‘ Miss Fanny says Mr. 
Johnes has run away.’ 

‘ So he has, ma’am,’ replied the maid. 
‘He ran away this morning from the 
smali-pox, which all the children have 
got, and which he is dreadfully afraid of 
tatching. The footman would not let 


us into the house because of the infec- 


tion.’ 


Mrs. Eltham looked displeased with 


Fanny. ‘Howis this?’ she said. ‘ You 
misrepresented two facts. Any one who 
heard you speak would imagine there 
must be some other cause for Mr.Johnes’ 
running away ; and that the footman 
deserved to lose his place for treating 
the child of his mistress’s friend with 
rudeness : whereas poor Mr. Johnes ran 
away because of the small-pox ; and the 
footman deserves great credit for so stea- 
dily preventing the entrance you would 
have forced ; you might not only have 
caught the disease yourself, but brought 
the dreadful infection home to your 
brothers and sisters.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am,’ said Ma- 
ry Browne, who was not only a ve 
high-principled, good girl, but an ee 
lent servant ; ‘ | beg your pardon, but I 
am sure Miss Fanny did not intend to 
misrepresent. She asked the footman 
why Mr. Johnes went away ; but she 
did not attend to what he said, and then 
became rather angry because he would 
not let her run across the hall, as usual, 
to Miss Ellen’s room. I would have 
explained it to her, ma’am,’ added the 
maid, who was very gentle in her man- 
ner; ‘ but, really, Miss talked so all the 
way home, that I could hardly get in a 
single word, much less an explanation. 
Miss does not mean any harm by it, 
ma’am, [ am sure of that: she was in 
charming spirits ; and when she is, her 
tongue never stops.’ 

Fanny looked abashed ; and her mo- 
ther lectured her with great kindness 
upon this fresh evidence of the danger 
of her bad habit. She shed a few tears, 
and promised to be more careful ; but, 
such was her love of chattering, that in 
less than an hour I heard her again talk- 
ing to the parrot that hung in the hall ; 
—a gay, merry bird it used to be, and 
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formerly it said a great many words ; 
but [ dare say Mary Browne understood 
the cause of its late silence. She told me, 
just before the: family returned to the 
country, that ‘ Miss Fanny talked it 
dumb.’ 

Mary Browne was, as I have said, a 
very nice servant—clean, active, orderly, 
respectful, and well-mannered ; she was 
what a good and faithful servant always 
is, a great treasure ; and her mistress 
brought up her children so well, that 
they treated all the servants, but particu- 
larly Mary Browne, with civility and 
kindness. The young lady who gave 
her the most trouble was Chatterbox ; 
not only from her incessant talking, but 
from the various scrapes she got herself 
and others into by never ‘ thinking twice 
before she spoke once.’ 

This ‘ Think twice before you speak 
once, and you will speak twice the better 
for it,’ was as favorite a maxim of Mar 
Browne, as ‘ Young ladies should be 
seen before they are heard ’ is of mine ; 
but often as she repeated it to little Fan- 
ny, still Fanny talked, and talked not 
only without thinking twice before she 
spoke once, but without thinking at all. 
The old manor-house of Eltham, where 
Fanny’s father and mother reside the 
greater part of the year, is just at the 
end of the village that bears the same 
name. A beautiful old village it is :— 
there is a river so full of trout, that on a 
summer evening you can see them leap- 
ing out of the water at the little grey 
thoughtless flies that go pleasuring along 
its surface, never dreaming of danger ; 
and though one fly sees its brother or 
sister swallowed by a gaping fish, it nev- 
er has the sense to keep where the fish 
cannot reachit. This river is crossed 
by two bridges ; one a wide stone bridge 


of three arches, which leads ‘into the yij- 
lage and to Eltham House ; the otheris 
only a little foot bridge of a couple of 
planks ; you can see them, from the 
wide bridge, spanning, as it were, the 
river where it is narrowest from bank to 
bank, protected at each side with a good 
stout rope. ‘This little bridge is much 
used by the people who live near the 
common when they want to get quickly 
to that end of the village where the doe- 
tor and the curate live, and where the 
market is held on Saturdays. There is 
an old church, whose tower is crowned 
by ivy ; and in that ivy dwell two old 
owls—white fellows, with huge, green, 
monster eyes: the inside of the belfry 
is alive with bats, and sparrows nestle 
beneath the eaves of the old roof: the 
churchyard is filled with humble graves, 
always green, and, in the summer, bright 
with starry-eyed daisies, and fragrant 
with the perfume of wild violets. Even 
Chatterbox is silent when she passes 
through that beautiful old churchyard ; 
and people come to look at an old yew- 
tree which flourishes there though it is 
nearly three hundred years old. But 
Fanny and her sisters like the broad 
common, and the wood, and the nut 
copse, and the green meadows at the op 
posite side of the bridge, better than the 
churchyard or the street of the pretty vil 
lage, or the trim avenues of Eltham 
House ; but, best of all, they like Dame 
Burden’s garden and cottage, which are 
about a quarter of a mile from the bridge. 

Mary Browne never suffers them t 
go into any of the cottages without theif 
mother’s leave ; but Mrs. Eltham has 
said, ‘ Mary, you may always take the 
children into Dame Burden’s cottage * 
and the very evening they arrived a 
Eltham, they requested Mary to let 
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them cross the bridge, and walk through 
the copse which leads to the dame’s. 
Dame Burden’s only daughter, Alice, is 
blind: she had not been always so, but 
lost her sight when she was about ten 
years old. Everybody loved Alice, she 
was so cheerful under affliction; and so 
industrious, although blind, that she was 
the principal support of her mother. She 
netted, and knitted, and plaited, singing 
all the time like a nightingale; and 
when she paused, it was to say an affec- 
tionate word to her mother, or a sentence 
of gratitude to God for His goodness to 
a poor blind girl. 

When the young party arrived at the 
end of the copse, they perceived Alice 
seated at the cottage door, knitting so 
rapidly, that they could not distinguish 
how her fingers moved. Before “they 
entered the cottage garden, Alice rose 
up to meet them. 

‘ Alice, Alice,’ exclaimed Chatterbox, 
‘how did you know we were coming ? 

Alice smiled : ‘ O Miss Fanny,’ she 
answered, ‘ | heard your voice ten min- 
utes ago, in the wood.’ 

‘ There, Chatterbox—Chatterbox !— 
laughed her little brether Harry ; ‘ Alice 
heard your voice above the hooting of 
the owls, and the rippling of the river, 
and the cackling of the geese, and the 
lowing of the cows, and the braying of 
the donkey.’ 

‘Il wonder who is the Chatterbox 
now ? said Fanny ; ‘ my tongue never 
went faster than that : did it, Alice ?” 

‘1 think it did, Miss,’ answered Alice, 
smiling so sweetly, as she turned her 
bright though sightless face towards the 
speaker—I think it did; but, fast or 
slow, it is a great pleasure to poor Alice 
to hear it again, and to hear you all: 
this is Miss Eltham, I know,’ she con- 
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tinued, stretching her hand in the di- 
rection where the eldest young lad 
stood. ‘Dear me! why you are as tall 
as lam! And there is Miss Sophia : 
ané here is Miss Fanny: how you are 
grown, dear; and your hair—it is as 
long again as it was when you left 
Eltham !’ 

Fanny ran from beneath her gentle 
hand, which was as soft and as white as 
her own mother’s, and bounded into the 
cottage, calling Dame Burden! Dame 
Burden! Although the dame was very 
deaf, she heard Fanny’s Ss voice, and greet- 
ed her most kindly. ‘ Here is Dame 
Burden !’ exclaimed the Chatterbox : 
‘here she is, Sophy !—Maryv, here is dear 
Dame Burden : but she is looking ill:’ 
and, lowering her voice, so that the dame 
should not hear her, but at the same time 
quite forgetting, that although Alice was 
blind, she was not deaf, she added: ‘I 
am sure she will not live long: she 
ought to have the doctor immediately. 
See how pale she is; and how lame ’ 

‘QO, Miss Fanny, why will you speak 
so thoughtlessly ? said Mary. tn a 
moment F: anny felt she had done wrong, 
and saw how she had alarmed poor 
blind Alice, but spoken words cannot be 
recalled. 

The poor blind girl, who loved her 
mother, not only because she was her 
mother, but because she was the only 
precious thing she had in the whole 
world to love, turned her sightless eyes 
on the speaker, and as quickly, tears 
gushed from them. ‘My mother ill !— 
pale !_lame !’ she sobbed: ‘ how can 
it be ? her voice is not feebler than it 
was! I cannot feel paieness ; and when 
I pass my hand over her dear face, it 
seems to me the same as ever. I can 
hear the halt when she walks, but I do 
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not think it increases. O, ladies—Ma- 
ry Browne—do tell me truth: is my 
dear mother so changed ? 

* Alice,’ said Miss Eltham, ‘ lam very 
sorry that these thoughtless words, spo- 
ken by my heedless-sister, should cause 
you so much emotion. We have been 
away for six months, and I really think 
that little Chatterbox has forgotten how 

our mother looked when we saw her 
last, I do not perceive any change, ex- 
cept that she may be a little paler ; but 
I only wish, Alice, you could see how 
bright and animated the good dame is 
looking at this moment, and how anx- 
ious to find out what we are talking a- 
bout : do not let her observe your tears, 
Alice ; for she could never bear to see 
you in trouble.’ The poor blind girl 
wiped her eyes, and kissed Miss El- 
tham’s hand ; and Dame Burden bus- 
tled about to get them some fruit and 
goat’s milk: while little Chatterbox, 
eager to repair the evil she had done, 
crept to the side of poor Alice. 

‘ My sister is right,’ she said ; ‘I dare 
say I did forget how she looked when 
we went away, which you must remem- 
ber is six months ago: and I am sure I 
did not mean to give you pain: will you 
forgive me 2? 

* QO yes, Miss, to be sure I will,’ she 
replied : ‘ but | am sure what you said 
istrue. Hush! and she listened for 
her mother’s step. ‘ Yes, she certainl 
presses more heavily upon that foot than 
she used. She is more lame,and yet I 
did not find it out before: she should 
have seen the doctor if I had.’ 

‘Indeed, Alice, you are mistaken,’ 
said Fanny ; ‘ she 1s as active and kind 
as possible.’ 

‘ Yes,’ observed the poor girl, in her 


soft low voice, ‘I well know she is kind, 
Miss — oh, so kind! I could not tell 
you all her acts of love and tenderness 
if I were to talk a whole summer day. 
She may not look so to you, Miss, but 
to me she seems bright as an angel.’ 

Fanny could hardly forbear smiling 
at the idea that the brown, shrivelled 
woman, dressed in black stuff and a mob 
cap, was ‘ bright as an angel ;’ but she 
had the prudence not to wound poor Al- 
ice a second time; and Mary Browne 
crieved to see the anxious expression 
that disturbed the ordinary calmness of 
Alice’s face, and how she listened for 
every tone of her mother’s voice and ey- 
ery step she made: at last, while the 
children were otherwise engaged, she 
drew close to her side. ‘ Alice,’ she 
said, ‘ do not distress yourself because 
of Miss Fanny’s words ; they Were spo- 
ken, as she too often speaks, foolishly ; 
and I assure you.there 1 is no cause for’ 
your anxiety.’ 

‘ Mary,’ she answered, ‘ I have often 
found that children’s words are the words 
of truth, and [am convinced my mother 
is ill ; but it cannot be that she will not 
live long :—surely God would not take 
her from me ! 

Mary reasoned with her, and endeav- 
ored to assure her that Fanny had spo- 
ken merely from the desire of talking ; 
but she found that poor Alice, naturally 
nervous, and always dreading lest any 
thing should happen to her mothe Tr, Was 
not to be convinced. The foolish words, 
spoken at random, had done, what fool- 
ish words often do—very ; creat mischief. 
A strong-minded person would not have 
suffered as Alice did ; but you must ree 
member, she could not see her mother, 
and she knew, by experience, that the 





dame, when indisposed, always endeav- 
ored to conceal it from her beloved and 
only child. 

The young party quitted the cottage 
dispirited and annoyed ; for they left 
the poor blind girl endeavoring to res- 
train her tears. Chatterbox was sorely 
grieved at first, and listened for some 
time attentively to her eldest sister’s ad- 
vice, who pointed out to her the evil of 
speaking at random. ‘I cannot tell 
you,’ she said, ‘ how frequently you hurt 
people’s feelings by your inconsiderate 
words. Father was going to give the 
coachman warning the other day, in con- 
sequence of something you misunder- 
stood and talked about : and poor Jane 
Conway told me, that though her pres- 
ent employer is quite convinced of her 
honesty, she never can forget that she 
was once considered a thief, from your 
misrepresentation.’ 

‘fam sure, sister,’ answered Fanny, 
‘IT never intended it; and I explained 
all about it to Jane, and to her mistress. 
I did not think she would ever feel it 
again, after all I cried, and she knew I 
did not intend it.’ 

‘Tears, my love, cannot wash out 
words ; and words make wounds, more 
hastily than they can heal them. You 
have been told, that all those who talk 
a great deal, are apt to mingle truth and 
falsehood together ; and this must be 
especially the case with you, who can- 
not understand all you hear, or all 
you see.’ 

‘I do my best, I’m sure,’ sobbed poor 
Fanny : ‘I do my very best.’ Father 
said, the other day, I was like a note of 
interrogation.” 

“Not quite,’ observed Sophy, ‘ for 
that waits for an answer.’ 

‘Tt is the old story over and over a- 
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gain about me,’ continued Fanny, pet- 
tishly ; ‘and you tell me the same 
thing over and over again.’ 

‘When you conquer that love of chat- 
tering, my own dear Fanny,’ observed 
her sister, ‘ we shall find it difficult to dis- 
cover a fault in one we love so dearly.’ 

The young folk frequently paused on 
their homeward walk: the fresh air, 
the variety and beauty of the trees, the 
singing of the birds, and the clouds, tin- ; 
ged by the beams of the setting sun into 
every variety of rose and safiron color, 
delighted them much ; and they all a- 
greed in thinking the country far more 
charming than the town. By degrees 
the blind girl and her mother were for- 
gotten by all except Mary Browne. 
Harry kept blowing the ‘ puffs,’ as he 
called them, off the dandelion heads, to 
ascertain what o’clock it was: Miss E])- fed 
tham gathered wild flowers, and told if 
their botanical names and properties to 
her sisters, thus rendering the walk as 
profitable as it was pleasing. Fanny 
had remained tolerably silent (for her) 
for some time, until she saw a dog run 
in among some sheep that were grazing 
in a field near the common, and after Ly 
setting them all scampering, run out a- 
gain, barking and wagging his tail as if 
he had performed a brave and gallant 
action ; and she then began to talk about 
sheep and shepherds, and their dogs, ex- 
aggerating as she talked on, until, at | 
last, forgetting the advice she had re- si 
ceived, she burst into her usual torrent hl | 
of words, some with meaning, and some | 
without ;— now uttering one extrava- oth 
gance and then another. , 

‘ What is that you say, Chatter, about 
a rabbit a yard in length, and a stone in 
weight ? inquired little Harry, who was 
three years younger than Fanny. 
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‘ Indeed, Harry, Charles Jeffrey said 
su the square, one day, that he had a 
rabbit that was a yard long, and weigh- 
ed a stone.’ 

‘Did he, Mary ? inquired Harry, 
who had learned to distrust what his 
sister said ; and the worst of it was she 
did not feel the degradation of being 
doubted. 

‘ I did not hear him say that, Master 
Harry,’ replied Mary. 

‘ There !’ said the boy. ‘ What did 
he say ? 

‘ He said what I say,’ persisted Fan- 
ny, ‘ a rabbit—a white rabbit—with lop 
ears, pink eyes, and a roman nose ;_ he 
did, indeed, but all rabbits have roman 
noses ; and it was a yard long, and 
weighed a stone.’ 

‘ No, Miss Fanny, I beg your pardon ; : 
he said it was so large that, if it had 
lived, he thought it might have grown 
to be a yard long, and a stone in weight,’ 
said Mary. 

‘ Oh, oh,’ laughed Harry. 

Fanny, Fanny! ” exclaimed Miss El- 
tham, in a reproving voice. 

‘ Well, it is pretty much the same 


‘thing, is it not? replied the exagge- 





rating little girl ; for you see ‘ 

‘ Stop, my déar,’ said her sister, ‘ I 
must insist upon your attending to me. 
If I said my sister Fanny is as tall as 
mother, and much stouter, would that be 


‘true ? 


‘ No, sister, certainly not,’ replied the 
little maid ; ‘ and ; 

‘ Attend a moment, do, dear Fanny ; . 
for this talking and exaggerating will 
render you not only despicable but dan- 
gerous,’ persisted Miss Eltham : ‘ but if 
I said my sister Fanny is tall and large 
of her age, and one of these days may 
be as tall and as stout, if not taller and 





stouter than mother is now, would not 
that be true ? 

‘ Yes, sister ; but it is very hard of 
you to say that I may become not only 
despicable but dangerous ; | intend no 
harm.’ 

‘ Again, my dear little sister, I must 
entreat you to listen tome. When you 
cannot believe what a person tells you, 
da you not despise him ? 

‘ But, sister 

‘ Now, Fanny, I will have no shuf- 
fling ; do you, or do you not, deny a 
person who tells you an untruth ? At 
all events, you lose all faith, all trust in 
him ; you do not believe him when he 
tells you the truth, if you have more 
than once proved that what he said was 
untrue.’ 

‘ Well,’ stammered Fanny, who saw 
the purport of her sister’s words, ‘ I be- 
lieve you are right,’ 

‘As to not intending harm, that is_ 
better for yourself ; but if you do harm, 
those, who suffer, do not profit by the 
absence of all zntention. Language is 
given us to instruct, to enliven, to soothe, 
to cheer, to divert each other, and to in- 
crease the happiness of our fellow-crea- 
tures by words of truth and affection 5 
not as a power to be exerted in noise, in 
the cause of folly, or 

I do not know how Miss Eltham 
would have concluded her sentence, for 
it was interrupted by a most painful 
proof of the mischief arising from 
thoughtless words. 

The young party had loitered on their 
homeward w: ay, and did not arrive at the 
principal bridge, I have already men- 
tioned, until the beautiful sunset, that 
decked the heavens in such glowing 
colors, had faded, as sunsets must, to 
the grey twilight, which, in this country, 
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is the prelude both to night and morn- 
ing. Harry wished very much to have 
been permitted to return by the foot- 
bridge, and urged how much shorter was 
the path than the road; but Mary would 
not suffer him to do so, as, if his foot 
slipped on the planks, unless he held the 
rope firmly, he might roll under the rope 
into the river, which, though little more 
than a broad brawling stream in some 
places, was there both deep and danger- 
ous. ‘They had not advanced more than 
a yard or two on the good old bridge, 
when, looking toward the foot-bridge, 
Miss Eltham and Mary Browne saw, 
almost at the same instant, Alice Burden, 
the blind girl, just in the act of stepping 
on it, evidently feeling, with outstretch- 
ed arm, for the directing and protecting 
rope; the other hand held the ribbon 
by which her little dog guided her steps. 

hey all paused to watch her movements. 

‘ How very foolish of her to come this 
distance by herself,’ said Chatterbox ; 
‘it will be quite dark before she gets 
back.’ 

‘My dear Fanny,’ observed Miss El- 
tham, ‘ how silly that is, dark and light 
you know are the same to her; but it is 
certainly much too late for her to be out 
by herself ; and she ought not to ven- 
ture upon that bridge, which Mary 
Browne does not think safe, even for 
those who can see.’ 

‘I never knew her mother permit her 
to be out so late—although Beau is such 
a sensible little dog that he guides her 
everywhere. I think, Miss Eltham,’ 
continued Mary, ‘ I will ask one of the 
servants to go to that end of the village 
and see her home: I cannot imagine 
why she is out by herself.’ 

At that moment a bird—a wild duck, 
ora water-hen—rose from the sedges 
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and long tangled plants that grew in 
such luxuriant beauty beneath the banks 
which divided the bridges, and flew 
screaming over the river. Poor little 
Beau forgot his mistress, and sprang 
forward, barking at the fugitive; he 
sprang rapidly and thoughtlessly, and so 
suddenly it all occurred, that he was 
struggling over the planks, supported 
by the slight ribbon, before, even if Alice 
had had sight, she could have drawn 
him back.’ 

‘Let him go, Alice! let him go! 
shouted Miss@]tham and Mary Browne 
together: ‘let him go, or you will be 
over yourself!’ But Alice loved the 
little animal, who had been her guide 
for more than eight years —she valued 
her poor dumb friend too highly to ‘ let 
him go :’ she knelt at the side, and pul- 
led the ribbon carefully. 

‘She has him now !’ exclaimed Har- 
ry : ‘ what a brave girl !’ 

‘ No, no—he has slipped again ; poor 
fellow, how he struggles !’ said Sophy. 

‘Let him go!’ repeated Mary Browne, 
and her voice was a scream. ‘I knew 
it,’ she added, while the young ladies 
were rendered dumb by the occurrence 
—‘ I knew how it would be—she is over 
herself!’ In speechless agony, Miss 
Eltham saw poor Alice rise to the surface 
of the water after her first plunge ; 
Sophy and Fanny hid their faces in their 
dress ; and Harry, an embryo man, ran 
along the bridge, shouting, ‘ Help! 
help 

When Miss Eltham looked again, the 
water was so clear, that she saw Alice 
floating, or, she believed, rolling along 
towards the very arch upon which she 
stood. Again the poor girl rose, and ex- 
tended her arms. Suddenly Miss El- 
tham’s presence of mind returned: she 
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called loudly for assistance, and rushed 
down the bank, so as to meet, as it were, 
the blind girl as the current bore her 
through the arch ; for the waters seem- 
ed to deal gently with their prey: but 
one stronger and more useful was there 
before her—even Mary Browne. She 
had waded the stream, and, holding by 
the strong arm of a tree, which bent most 
gracefully, and what was better still, 
most usefully, into the water, she caught 
Alice by her long floating hair ; and in 
less than a minute the blind girl—ay, 
and her dog Beau — were“n the bank. 
It was some little time before Alice was 
restored to consciousness, and knew who 
breathed upon her cheek — what warm 
soft hands chafed her temples, and wrung 
the water from her hair. The first 
thing that seemed really to restore her 
was her little dog placing his paws upon 
her shoulder, and licking her face all 
over with his little red tongue, as if re- 
questing pardon for his rashness ;— she 
put her arm round him, and kissed his 
wet coat. 

‘ And why did you go out by your- 
self, dear Alice, at this time in the even- 
ing ? inquired Chatterbox, as the ser- 
vants and some of the villagers were a- 
bout to carry the blind gir! to Eltham 
House, that she might have dry clothes, 
and be returned safely and comfortably 
to her mother, if possible, before the 
dame had been made aware of the dan- 
ger she had so providentially escaped. 
‘ Why did you venture out by yourself, 
Alice ?—why ?—+ell me.’ 

The poor gir! turned her blind eyes 
towards Fanny Eltham, and replied : 


‘ Why, Miss, you said my mother could 
not live—and looked pale— and was 
more lame —and ought to have a doc- 
tor ; and unless it was really so, I knew 
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a child —a young lady — would not say 
it. I could believe you; and I knew 
they wanted, through kindness, to de. 
ceive me. My mother went to fold the 
kids ; I felt | should have no rest until 
the doctor saw her; and as night and 
day are alike to the poor blind girl, and 
Beau, I thought, was steady, and knew 
the way, I resolved to seek the doctor 
myself. ‘That was how | came to be out, 
Miss Fanny—all through your words.’ 

Poor Fanny! this was indeed a serious 
lesson. The various warnings which 
she had received as to what her chatter 
ing might lead to, rang in her ears: her 
head whirled round ; she dared not look 
up, for she felt that every eye was fixed 
upon her: her thoughtless words had led 
almost to the death of a helpless innocent 
being, whom she had loved all her life, 
and who had heaped little gifts and acts 
of kindness upon her from the moment 
she was able to climb the blind girl's. 
knee. Could it be that words — mere 
words — had done this ? 

‘O Alice, Alice she exclaimed, pas- 
sionately ; ‘can you ever forgive me ?” 

Bitter as was the lesson, it was not 
brief. Anxiety for her mother, and the 
violent shock her delicate frame had 
sustained, threw Alice into a fever, from 
which she recovered slowly. 

The last letter I received from Mrs. 
Eltham contains a passage which made 
me say, at the commencement of this 
little story, that I had every reason to 
believe my little friend Fanny would 
improve rapidly. . 

‘ You will rejoice to hear,’ writes this 
amiable lady, ‘that Alice is quite well 
again, sitting im her old place, knitting 
and netting, and spinning and _ plaiting, 
as usual: singing too; for she is con 
vinced that her mother is not ill: but 
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will not again trust herself to Beau’s 

idance when crossing the. foot-bridge. 

can never be sufficiently thankful to 
the Almighty that her life was spared : 
nor can we do too much for Mary 
Browne, whose presence of mind and 
determined bravery were the means of 
her rescue. 

‘My poor child has received a lesson 
which I am c@nvinced has had, and will 
continue to have, the most beneficial ef- 
fects on her character. You may ima- 
gine what she suffered, day after day, 
while Alice continued so very ill : noth- 
ing could exceed her anxiety: she 
prayed constantly for her recovery, and 
relinquished all her pocket-money — in- 
deed, all her luxuries — to contribute to 
the blind girl’s comforts : this her natu- 
rally good disposition would make her 
do. But now that danger is over, it is 
delightful to see how carefully she 
watches, not others, but herself; and 
she has requested us all, whenever we 
see any return of her foible (I call it by 
too mild a name), to reprove it by the 
one word ‘ Alice.’ I have only had oc- 
casion to do so once; and then she turn- 
ed pale, and burst into tears, thanking 
me, when she could speak. I constant- 
ly observe that she presses her finger on 
her lip, as if to keep in her words : and 
we never, by any chance, now reproach 
her by calling her ‘ Lirrte Cnarter- 
BOX.’ 


—_———_—_—_—— 


A singular Favorite. 


Per Oyster.—There is a gentleman 
at Salisbury, England, who keeps a 
pet oyster of the largest and finest 
breed. It is fed on oat-meal, for which 
it regularly opens its shell, and is occa- 
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sionally treated with a dip in its native 
briny element. But the most extraor- 
dinary trait in the history of this am- 
phibious pet is, that it has proved itself 
an excellent mouser, having already kil- 
led five mice, by crushing the heads of 
such as, tempted by the smell of the 
meal, had the temerity to intrude their 
noses within his bivalvular clutches, 
he closes with the quickness of an ordi- 
nary mouse-trap. What is more singu- 
lar, twice have two of these little intru- 
ders suffered together. 





Why is a crust so frequently seen on the insides of tea- 
kettles and boilers ? 

Because of the hard water boiled in them, which, how- 
ever pure it may appear to the eye, holds in selution car- 
bonate of lime; but being long boiled, the latter is no 
longer soluble, and becomes precipitated, or collects on the 
eides of the vessel. 





Village Bells. 


The following lines on bells are from the pen of Michell, 
author of the * Siege of Constantinople :— 
Tue lute may melt to love—to war, 
The trumpet rouse the soul— 
The organ waft the spirit far 
Above the earth’s control ; 
Bat O, what sound hath magic spells, 
To charm and soothe, like village bells! 


They wake remembrance in the heart 
Of all that once was dear ; 

They prompt the sigh, bid tear-drops start, 
And yet we love to hear ; 

They open all the clpse-shut cells, 

Where contemplation darkly dwe.ls. 


Their sounds, which charmed youth’s happy 
day 
For me, I ne’er forget ; 
And oft I dream, though far away, 
I hear their music yet; 
And home returns, and streams and dells, 
With those remember’d village bells. 
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MARY'S ABBEY, READING, 


PART OF THE REMAINS OF ST. 








Turse extensive ruins, which at present 
offer to the inquiring eye merely a mass of 
unshaped blocks, consisting chiefly of flint, 
strongly united by a very hard cement, are 
all that now remain of one of the most exten- 
sive of the religious institutions of England. 

In those ages, when a belief existed in the 
eficacy of real or fancied relics of saints, a 
most singular object of this kind was pre- 
sented to the abbey by the Empress Matilda, 
who brought it from Germany in the reign 
of Henry II. It was the hand of St. James 
the Apostle, and in such high estimation was 
this relic held, that it was carefully enclosed 
in a case of gold, of which it was afterwards 
stripped by RichardI. ‘This monarch how- 
ever granted an additional charter, and gave 
one mark of gold to cover the hand, in lieu of 
the precious metal he had taken away. His 
brother, King John, confirmed this charter, 
and preseuted to the abbey another equally 
wonderful relic, namely, the head of St. 
Philip the Apostle. 

The relic of St. James’ hand, or, at least, 
that which is supposed to be the same, is at 
present in existence; it was discovered, about 
fity years ago, by some workmen, while 
employed in digging, and, after passing 
through various hands, at last found its way 
into the Museum of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Reading. The relic consists of the 
left hand of’ a human being, half closed, with 
the flesh dried on the bones. 

About eighteen months since, an enter- 
prizing gentleman in the neighborhood, pur- 
chased a part of the ground on which the 
ruins stand, and has commenced excavations 
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Ruins of St. Mary's Abbey, Reading, England. 


, 


in various places; the rubbish has been re- 

moved in many quarters, and the base of 
some of the pillars and walls have been dis- 

covered. From these discoveries it appears 

that the portions of the walls, as they at 

present appear, only formed the core, as it 

were, or centre of the original masonry ; the 

conjecture is, that the casing ol the walls, 

which are of a kind of freestone, were first 

built to a certain height, and that the present 

mixture of flints and cement was afterwards 
poured in, iu a liquid state, to fill up the cav- 
ity. When the destruction of the building 
took place, the freestone-facing was most 
readily detached, and we find numerous 
pieces of stone, which evidently once belong- 
ed to the abbey, in many of the buildings of 
the town. 

Among the remains of the sculpture of the 
abbey, which the excavators have discover- 
ed, is a square block of stone, which origin- 
ally was carved with beautiful arabesque 
ornaments on the whole four of its sides. 
The ornaments on two sides have been care- 
fully removed, while those on the other two 
are in a good state of preservation. What 
this stone was originally intended for it is 
impossible to guess, but there is no doubt 
that it was held in high estimation, from the 
great care that had been taken in,its preser- 
vation and concealment. The workmen, 
when they discovered it, were at work on the 
floor of the chancel, when they suddenly 
came to the flat surface of what appeared to 
be a slab of freestone ; when they had dis- 
covered the edges of this slab, they found 
traces of carving, and, proceeding with great 
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166 THE HUMAN KNEE-PAN. 


care, at length brought to light the stone we 
have spoken of ; it had been carefully built 


round with brick, and the whole mass wa 
covered with hardened cement. 











The Wonders of Nature. 


The Human Knee-pan. 


We are truly ‘ wonderfully and fear- 
fully made.’ Every part of the human 
frame is formed in wisdom. Strength, 
activity, delicacy, and appropriateness of 
every nerve and muscle are found in the 
living machine. All the boasted me- 
chanic arts are nothing and less than 
nothing compared with it. 

We will only copy a description of the 
human knee-pan, a kind of toggle lever, 
and give three views of the knee-joints. 

The knee-pan is a curious little bone : 
in its form and office unlike any other 
bone in the body. It is circular; the 
size of a dollar; pretty thick; a little 
convex or rounding on both sides, and 
covered with a smooth cartilage or gris- 
tle. It lies upon the front of the knee : 
and the powerful tendons, by which the 


leg is brought forward, pass through it 
(or make a part of their continuation), 
from their origin in the thigh to their 
insertion in the larger leg-bone. It pro 
tects both the tendon and the joint from 
any injury which either might suffer, by 
the rubbing of one against the other, or 
by the pressure of unequal surfaces. It 
also gives to the tendons a very consid 
erable mechanical advantage, by altering 
the line of their direction, and by at 
vancing it further out of the centre ol 
motion; and this upon the principles d 
the revolution of force, upon which prin 
ciples all machinery is founded. These 
are its uses. But what is most observa 
ble in it is, that it appears to be supple 
mental, as it were, to the frame: added, 
as it should almost seem, afterward; 
not quite necessary, but very convenient 
It is separate from the other bones: that 
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is, it is not connected with any other 
bones by the common mode of union. 
It is soft, or hardly formed, in infancy ; 
and produced by an ossification (or change 
of membranes into bone) ; of the incep- 
tion, or progress of which, no account 
can be given from the structure or exer- 
cise of the part. 


A Birp’s Lec.—The 

A A properties of the foot is 
the most worthy of ob- 

servation in the human 


body; but a Jird, resting upon its 
perch, or hopping upon aspray, afford 
no mean specimen of the same facul- 
ty. A chicken runs off as soon as it 
is hatched from the egg; yet a chick- 
en, considered geometrically or in res- 
pect to magnitude, and with respect to 
its centre of gravity, its line of direction, 
and its equiliorium, is a very irregular 
solid. Is this gift, therefore, or instruc- 
tion? May it not be said to be with 
great attention that nature has balanced 
the body upon its pivots? I observe 
also in the same dird a piece of useful 
mechanism of this kind. In the trussing 
of a fowl, upon bending its legs and 
thighs up towards its body, the cook 
finds that the claws close of their own 
accord. Now lett be remembered, that 
this is the position of the limbs in which 
a bird rests upon its perch. And in this 


position it sleeps in safety ; for the claws 


do their office in keeping hold of the 
support — not by any exertion of volun- 
tary power, which sleep might suspend, 
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but by the traction of the tendons in 
consequence of the attitude which the 
legs and thighs take by the bird’s sitting 
down, and to which the mere weight of 
the body gives the force that is necessary. 
Paley. 


The Domestic Hen. 


*t Familiarity breeds contempt,” says the proverb. 


Hence the humble barn-door fowl, one of 
the most profitable of our domestic servants, 
notwithstanding his beautiful plumage, his 
devotedness and usefulness to man, is little 
noticed or respected. Yet five hens are 
about as profitable as a cow. Unlike 
the costumes of other birds, who always 
are dressed in a single uniform, or one 
setol regimentals, the cock sometimes ap- 
pears in white, sometimes red, soinetimes 
mottled, sometimes black, and sometimes of 
all these colors beautifully variegated, no 
two individuals exactly alike, but always 
handsome, and carrying his bead high in the 
air in conscious dignity and feathery pride. 
The hen is mentioned in the sacred records 
of 1800 years ago ; the domestication of this 
bird therefore seems to have been of a very 
early date. 

We have one size of this bird in our barn- 
yards, but the various sizes in other countries 
is almost as extensive as their colors. The 
Bantum is little larger than a pigeon, though 
as self-important, garrulous, gallant, and 
strutting, as the largest and most consequen- 
tial dunghill champion ; whilst one kind of 
this bird in foreign countries is nearly three 
feet high ; another kind has no tail; and 
another species which comes from Japan has 
a covering of hair instead of feathers. 
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The voice of the cock was a sort of per- 
petual clock or audible sun-dial in ancient 
times, when artificial prognostics were un- 
known or expensive—we Call it sun-dial, be- 
cause, rain or shine, noon or night,the crow- 
ing of this bird is an index of the progress of 
the sun, and proclaims the hour. He crows 
at midnight seemingly instinctively, and at 
morning twilight, and hence these periods 
were called in ancient times the first and sec- 
ond cock-crowing. On the night belore the 
Crucifixion, Christ warned Petér, ‘ This 
night, before the cock crow twice, thou shalt 
deny me thrice ;? that is, between midnight 
(the first cock-crowing) and the dawn of 
day, when the bird crows again. 

The American travellers, Lewis and 
Clarke, found the wild Cock of the Plains 
near the sources of the Missouri, in the heart 
of the Rocky Mountains, of the same size of 
the Cock of the Woods of Europe. The 
original stock, from which all the varieties of 
the tame bird have proceeded, is supposed to 
have been a black and yellow wild cock that 
abounds in islands of the Indian Ocean and 
on the coast of Malabar. 

The cock is very consequential and brave 
at the head of his family, when attacked by 
one of his own kind, whom he will not allow 
even to crow in his august presence, or on 
the same dunghill. His bravery continues 
even when he lies bleeding and dying on the 
field of battle, for, when his antagonist in- 
su!tingly crows over his fallen victim, in to- 
ken of victory, the expiring bird jumps up 
to renew thecombat with his last breath. But 
his nice sense of honor and spirit, which cause 
him to fight till death against his kith and 
kin are miserably cowed when he sees a hawk 
or kite hovering in the air ; he immediately 


/ 


skulks into the nearest thicket, leaving hig 
consort ‘ dame Partlet the hen’ to take care 
of herself and a whole brood of. chickens, 
which she always does with great courage, 
affection, and discretion. ‘ Ina gentleman’s 
yard in the country, where a stock of poultry 
was kept, an old turkey-cock used to take 
delight in chasing a young dunghill cock 
round the yard and orchard, and, when he 
could overtake him, beating and pecking him 
most unmercifully ; and constantly drove him 
from his meals when they were fed. As the 
cock grew and obtained strength, he beganto 
resist this violence, and, after repeated bat- 
tles, obtained the mastery. The tables were 
now completely turned, aud the cock exerci- 
sed as much oppression over the turkeycock 
ashe had received’ before from him. In 
fact, the turkey could not come in sigit of the 
cock ere he was instantly chased round the 
premises, and it was a ludicrous sight to see 


the bulky turkeycock running with all his. 


speed from an adversary so much smaller 
than himself. At last be was found dead, 
with his head and neck thrust into a heap of 
brushwood, where he had vainly expected to 
be sheltered from his exasperated foe, and 
thus fell a victim to histyranny, the cock 
pommelling and piercing his body with his 
spurs, his wings adding force to the 
blows. 

The hen is anemblem of aiiection and 
sell-devotion to her young ofjspring ; and t 
this striking trait in the character of the bird 
our Saviour has beautifully alluded, Mat.23: 
‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them which are 
sent to thee, how often would I have gath 
ered thee as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not.’ 
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The Favorite Scholar. 


AFTER THE GERMAN OF KARL STOBER. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 





PART I. 


Ir was Saturday afternoon, and Johann Engelhardt, the schoolmaster and curate 
of Pappenheim, sate in his dressing-gown and slippers outside his garden-door, 
before a little writing-table, enjoying the luxurious independence of the Saturday 
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afternoon in revising, for the hundredth 
time, his manuscript ‘ Treatise on the 
Dual of the Greek Nouns.’ Barbara, 
his old servant, was busied within the 
kitchen, preparing cherry-cake forthe 
Sunday’s dinner. 

‘Barbara,’ inquired the Curate, ‘has 
Friedrich been here this afternoon?’ 

‘No,’ said she ; ‘what should he come 
for, the poor boy? Was he not in the 
school this morning ?’ 

‘No,’ returned the Curate ; ‘but make 
the cake big enough, Barbara; he shall 
dine with us to-morrow.’ 

‘ Butcher Metsger,’ said Barbara, ‘ dines 
like a prince on Sundays ; there are two 


joints, and vegetables, and a pudding; but 


for all that, Friedrich would much rather 
dine here. It is a pity he cannot live with 
us, for they never can make a butcher 
of him !’ 

‘The Lord’s will be done,’ returned 
the curate sighing; ‘he knows that 
which is best for us all, and yet—’ he 
did not finish his sentence, but he began 
a calculation in his own mind, which he 
had made at least a dozen times before, 
namely, whether the income which bare- 
ly sufficed for two persons could be made 
to maintainthree. The calculation end- 
ed with another deep sigh, by which we 
may conclude that the result of it was 
not satisfactory. 

‘ Barbara,’ again began the Curate, 
‘see that on Monday my every-day coat 
is mended at the elbows, and on Pues: 
day let it be folded neatly, and put in 
the press: a few days’ rest now and 
then is geod for everything.’ Barbara 
said that this should be attended to, 
adding that she had looked out his walk- 
ing shoes, and that they should be oiled 
and made ready for Wednesday.. The 
‘Curate said that was right, and then 
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Barbara having made two cherry-cakes 
instead of one, in expectation of the 
morrow’s guest, went out with them on 
her head to the bakehouse. The Curate 
then filled his pipe, lighted it, and began 
to pace slowly up and down the middle 
alley of his garden; and while he is so 
doing we will give the reader a little 
information which he ought to possess 
for the better understanding of our story, 

According to the ancient regulations 
of the grammar-school in Pappenheim, 
it was required that the master, four 
times in the year, that is to say, at the 
end of each quarter, should drink a cer- 
tain quantity of a certain mineral water, 
on which occasion he received his pre- 
scribed quarterly payment of about two 
pounds sterling. 

At the end of every quarter therefore 
he drank mineral water. This, of course, 
concerned himself, and was his own pri- 
vate affair: but had our dear young 
readers heard, on the close of the quar- 
terly Saturday afternoon, when the . 
worthy schoolmaster made known, ina 
clear tone of voice and in language easy 
to be understood, that, on the following 
Monday he should drink the mineral 
waters, and had heard thereupon the 
murmur of applause, and had seen the 
nodding of heads and the broad grins of 
delight that followed, he would have 
been quite sure that the scholars, every 
one of them, had in it their share of 
pleasure also. 

The truth was, that this announce- 
ment of the Schoolmaster, which to un- 
learned ears simply expressed his in- 
tention of drinking mineral waters on 
the next Monday, was just the same to 
the scholars as if he had gone on to say, 
and that, on Tuesday, he should receive 
presents from their parents; and on 




















Wednesday, that.he should take them 
=the scholars—all a long ramble. In 
all this the scholars had a long perspec- 
tive of happiness ; first, there was a 
whole holiday on Monday for play; 
secondly, on Tuesday, there was the 
home preparation of presents, cakes, and 
dried fruits, eggs and cheeses, part of 
which they themselves were to eat with 
the master, to say nothing of the pick- 
ings and gleanings which they had be- 
forehand ; and thirdly and lastly, there 
was, on Wednesday, the ramble beyond 
the limits of their own narrow valley, 
and sometimes even the climbing to the 
top of a mountain, whence they got a 
peep into the wide world. 
hus much told, we return to the 
Curate, whom we left smoking his pipe 
in the middle alley of his garden. 
Whilst he was thus encircled, as it 
were, by a halo of fragrance, the door 
in the angle of the garden-wall slowly 
opened, and a head was thrust cautious- 
ly in, and then as cautiously withdrawn 
again and the door closed, but so softly 
as not to catch the ear of the Curate. 
The head that was thrust in was that 
of a boy of perhaps twelve years of age, 
fine-featured, and delicately complexion- 
ed, whose abundant hair, wavy rather 
than curled, fell upon his shoulders, and 
was partially covered by a little black 
cap, which sate gracefully on the crown 
of his head, and just touched the tip of 
his right ear. Had we or the Curate 
en near enough, that momentary 
glimpse would have sufficed to show 
an expression of apprehension and 
trouble on that young countenance. 
The Curate walked on, and as the boy 
is apparently withdrawn himself, we 
Will take this opportunity of making 
the reader better acquainted with him. 
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Friedrich Seyfried, ridiculed by his 
companions for his love of books, and 
for his fits of abserice and abstraction 
of mind, was the son of a poor but 
learned man, whose books, though 
found on the shelves of the erudite, 
brought money into nobody’s pocket 
but the printer’s. He died whilst his 
son was yet too young to remember 
him; and his eo 4 who after his 
death maintained herself and her son 
by the embroidery of carpets, had now 
been dead also a few months. Fried- 
rich had been carefully and well nur- 
tured by his mother, and he had been 
long the favorite scholar of the Curate, 
who after his mother’s death, took him 
to remain in his house until some one 
of his relations offered to provide for 
him. 

The relations, however, made no 
haste with these offers, and when they 
did, they were, unfortunately, by no 
means successful. The first who made 
trial of him was an apothecary, the half- 
brother of his mother. For a few weeks, 
all went on very well; the apothecary 
was charmed with his knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, and already began to 
employ him in compounding of medi- 
eines. Unfortunately however, one day 
as he was ordered by the cook to pre- 
pare mug-wort for the roast goose, ina 
fit of absence of mind he gave her 
wormwood instead. A Michaelmas 
goose cooked with wormwood was an 
unheard of dish ; the goose was spoiled, 
Friedrich, that same night, was sent 
back to the Curate’s, with a polite note 
from the apothecary, saying that he 
would not have his life embittered by 
so unskilful a person. 

The next attempt was with the half- 
brother of Friedrich’s father, who was a 
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shopkeeper and gingerbread-baker ; but 
things went on no better here than at 
the apothecary’s, for whilst the poor 
lad was learning the compounding of 
gingerbread, his mind was afloat among 
his books and his learning, and, mistak- 
ing salt for sugar, he shook a whole 
dishful into the mass, which was in- 
tended for Basle gingerbread, and ruin- 
ed the whole baking. His uncle, who 
Was a passionate man, gave him a box 
on the ear as a warning to leave, and 
bade him tell the Curate that he would 
not lose his property and his profits 
in that way for any book-worm in the 
world. 

Friedrich returned to the school-house 
humbled and mortified; and the apoth- 
ecary and the gingerbread-baker, who 
supped together that night, agreed that 
a ‘boy whose head was always run- 
ning a wool-gathering could not be 
much better than an idiot.’ 

The Curate’s was a spare table. 
Very little sufficed for him and old 
Barbara, and poor Friedrich had no 
chance of getting fat there. The but- 
cher’s wife, as she saw his thin fingers 
turning over the leaves of the hymn- 
book in church, had compassion on 
him, and as her husband was his god- 
father, she persuaded him to make a 
trial of him. Friedrich had no taste 
for killing cattle, but nevertheless, after 
his former failure, he went there with 
the determination to be useful. Noth- 
ing reconciled the Curate to the thought 
of his being a butcher, but the knowl- 
edge that he would have enough to eat. 

The good Curate was consoling his 
mind with this reflection at the very 
moment when Friedrich opened the 

den-door. 

Friedrich was still standing outside, 
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with his hand upon the lock, and an 
expression of irresolution on his coun. 
tenance, when Barbara, who was return- 
ing from the bakehouse, came unex- 
pectedly upon him. 

‘How now, Friedrich,’ cried she, 
‘are you here ?’ 

‘QO, Barbara,’ said he, almost crying, 
‘what will he say ?’ 

‘So then, they have sent you back 
again, have they?’ asked the old wo- 
man. ‘ Well, and what blunder have 
you made this time; spoiled another 
goose, have you ?’ 

By this time they were in the kitchen, 
and Friedrich, throwing himself into a 
low seat, unburdened his conscience to 
Barbara. ‘I know they are very angry,’ 
said he, ‘and | do not wonder ; for 
only think—and | cannot conceive how 
I did it—I emptied a gall into a mess 
of sausage-meat, and it was never found 
out till the half of Pappenheim were 
eating their dinners to-day !’ 

Barbara burst into a violent fit of: 
laughter, and Friedrich, who thought 
the affair any thing but amusing, sate 
looking very mournful, and twisting a 
piece of paper between his fingers. 

‘What have you there?’ asked she, 
wiping away the tears of her laughter 
with her apron. 

‘It is a note for the Curate,’ said 
the boy ; ‘they made me promise to give 
it him, for they know that I never broke 
my word. It is something very bad a 
bout me, and it will make him angry! 
know; but he shall see it for all that.’ 

Barbara took it, and read what was 
written: ‘Hum!’ said she, when she 
had finished, ‘it is the old story over 
again; he won’t have his life and the 
lives of his customers embittered by any 
one who cannot tell a nail in a wall from 























a sausage-pan ;’ “again the old woman 
laughed, and then went through the 
porch into the garden, where, his pipe 
being ended, the Curate had seated him- 
self again at his writing-desk. 

When Barbara returned, she looked 
almost as grave as Friedrich himself, 
and bade him go to the Curate in the 
garden. 

Friedrich stole softly to the front of 
the little writing-desk, and stood like a 
culprit; the Curate, in whose hand was 
the piece of paper which Barbara had 
given him, eyed him severely. 

‘Friedrich,’ said he, ‘what is to be 
done? I would maintain you willingly, 
if I could, the Lord knows; but, us I 
cannot, it is high time that you learned 
to get your own living. As to study- 
ing, you must give that up; you have 
not one farthing for that.’ 


‘QO, reverend sir!’ answered the poor 
best will to get 


boy, ‘1 have the very 

my own living, but ' Prcancly I cannot ! 
and why, He knows best who created 
me. | went to my godfather’s with the 
firmest determination to be mindful, and 
not to give you any more trouble; but 
neither my head nor my hand is good 
for any trade. When I was at the 
apothecary’s, if I went to fetch herbs 
out of the ingredient-room, then came 
‘Beatus ille qui procul’ into my head, 
and | brought the wrong thing; and at 
the gingerbread-maker’s even while | 
was trying to do right, and to avoid 
both the anger and the laughter of 
them all, I was sure to mistake one 
thing for another; and at my godfath- 
er's, if I took a sausage by the end, it 
was sure to slip out of my fingers; if 
I took hold of it by both ends, they all 
laughed at me, and asked if I thought 
it would run away.’ 
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The Curate smiled too at this simple 
and candid confession. 

That smile went to the poor boy’s 
heart, and he said mournfully, and with 
tears in his eyes, ‘I know not that 
which the Almighty wills for me, poor 
orphan! It seems to me as if every- 
thing excepting books burnt my fingers, 
and yet I must renounce books for ever! 
My soul thirsts after the fountains of 
knowledge ; I feel the thirst as the reap- 
er feels his in harvest-time, and yet I 
must renounce the very means which 
would satisfy it! QO, reverend sir, you 
have your pleasure in books, you know 
what it is; you are the only person in 
Pappenheim who can understand me ; 
I have displeased you, I know, but, QO, 
cast me not off! tell me only to whom 
I could turn myself!’ 

The Curate turned his face from the 
boy, and fixing his eyes upon the garden- 
bed opposite, as if studying the growing 
cabbages, said with a somewhat tremu- 
lous voice: ‘ Friedrich, I think that, 
hitherto, we have forgotten over our 
books the right person, namely, the Al- 
mighty; that is to say, 1 think that we 
have, hitherto, studied too much, and 
prayed too little. Instead, as hitherto, 
of going here and there, and knocking 
at the doors of friends and relatious, we 
should have given all honor and prefer- 
ence to the Father in heaven, and have 
knocked at his door: ‘ Knock, and it 
shall be opened to you,’ he says; and 
his gracious words are, ‘ Call on me in 
thy need, and I will help thee, and thou 
shalt praise me.’ He alone is it who 


has for every Samuel a temple, for 
every David a harp, and for every son 
of Saphat a prophet’s mantle. And,my 
poor Friedrich, he who has created this 
thirst in thee, will also show thee a 
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fountain of water in the desert! But 
we must seek that which we need from 
him in prayer.’ 

Friedrich heard the words of his kind, 
fatherly friend. He made no reply, but 
went at once into the little celllike 
chamber which had been hitherto allot- 
ted to him, in the old school-house, as 
his sleeping-room ; and there, bolting 
the door on himself, poured out all his 
griefs before his Father in heaven, with 
many tears. 


PART II. 


Ir was now Wednesday morning, the 
morning of the great quarterly ramble ; 
and already, soon after daybreak, the 
Latin scholars were assembled in the 
court of the school-ho;.se, waiting for 
the Curate, Friedrich, and the curate’s 
dog, who always made one of the party 
on such occasions. 

Long before the scholars had assem- 
bled in the court,—before the dog’s im- 
patient bark was heard,—almost before 
the very day had dawned,—Friedrich 
had poured forth his heart earnestly at 
the throne of mercy :— Lord, I am in 
thy hands: provide for me as thou best 
knowest how.’ 

The sun shone bright and warm ; 
spangles of dew hung and sparkled on 
every leaf and flower; fleecy mist-clouds 
rose upwards from the valley, and re- 
flected the light of the sun; the curate’s 
poodle ran bounding on and barked; 
and the scholars went on, laughing and 
talking. A whole day of sunshine and 
freedom was before them; for it was 
the established rule of these rambles 
that the whole day, from morning to 
night, was to be spent under the free 
heavens; nor were they once to enter 


under a roof; and for this reason a cer. 
tain number of the elder, or Latin class, 
carried with them whatever was need. 
ful for the day’s sustenance: that which 
they required from nature on her side 
was a shady tree, a spring of water, 
dry wood, and a place in which to make 
a fire. 

The eldest scholar carried, in a sort 
of quiver on his back, two Cologne pipes, 
with a bag filled with fine tobacco swu 
from his button-hole; while the tinder. 
box and matches were stowed away in 
his trowsers’-pockets. His brother was 
laden, on his part, with a copper kettle, 
the three-legged stand for which, tied to 
a string, he carried in his hand, and 
from which, with a brass ladle, he drew 
sounds rather loud than harmonious. 
No. 3 carried a piece of beef, which 
his mother the butcher’s wife, had sent, 
wrapped in cabbage leaves, and tied ina 
napkin; and here it may be remarked, 
that after the dog had once got scent of 


this bag, he never afterwards left his 


side. A fourth boy carried the manchet 
bread and the milk cakes; all which 
however were put into a bag, tied by the 
Curate with a gordian knot, in order 
that he might be out of the way of 
temptation. No. 5 might be supposed 
to be carrying eggs, so “carefully did he 
walk along with the basket which he 
held on his arm. Eggs however he 
had not, but a coffee service, which his 
grandmother had lent for the day, and 
the care of which she had laid upon his 
conscience, No. 6 carried a bell-shap- 


ed coffee-pot, which served its bearer as 
an instrument on which to accompany 
No. 2. To Friedrich was nothing en 
trusted, excepting ‘ Falkenstein’s Chron- 
icle,’ because, as his friend the Curate re 
marked, he was fit for nothing but books. 
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Off they went; and our friendly young 
reader must be so good as to go with 
thema, over hills and through valleys, 
six miles at least, to the village Fosse. 

This place had its name from the 
canal by which, as is well known, Char- 
lemagne intended to unite the two great 
rivers of his kingdom, the Rhine and the 
Danube. Of this magnificent attempt, 
this Fosse, or ditch, is all that remains. 

The scholars came to a stand under 
two pine-trees by a fish-pond near the 
edge of the Fosse ; nor was it very long 
before they had a good fire burning, 
above which was placed the brass kettle, 
aud within it that handsome round of 
beef, which had made the arm of the 
butcher’s son ache with carrying. 

‘You,’ said the Curate, well pleased, 
to one of his scholars, ‘must skim the 
broth; and you,’ added he, fixing his 
eye on Friedrich, ‘ must take care that 
no carp leaps out of the pond into the 
kettle.’ 

‘Yes, certainly,’ answered poor Fried- 
rich, who was deeply thinking on Char- 
lemagne and the village Fosse; and 
all his companions laughed in chorus. 

Meantime, a deputation of boys, who 
had been sent to the next village, with 
an invitation from the Curate to the 
school-master, returned, bringing him 
with them, and bringing also a quantit 
of plates and knives and forks, which 
they had been ordered to borrow from 
his wife. 

The dinner which was very well cook- 
ed, consisted of two courses; white 
bread-soup, and boiled beef. A better 
dinner need not have been set before a 
king :—but, alas! at the moment of eat- 
Ing, it was discovered that the mustard 
was, forgotten, and instead thereof the 
Curate’s pomatum-pot had been brought! 
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After dinner the discourse naturally 
turned on the Fossa Carolina, or Char- 
lemagne’s Ditch; and the village school- 
master told its story in the following 
manner :— 

‘In the year of our Lord 793, Char- 
lemagne, being at peace with all his en- 
emies, betook himself to Eichstadt, where 
Winifred, or Bonifacius, the apostle of 
the Germans, had created a bishop’s see. 
In those days the vast forests swarmed 
with wild bulls, enormous moose-deer, 
and bears; and powerful hunters came 
from far and near to hunt in the old 
woods. Charlemagne also, who was a 
lover of the chase, went often forth a- 
hunting from the little convent of St. 
Willibald, where he had taken up his 
abode. 

‘One day, after he had dined in the 
convent from his favorite dish of roast 
venison, and had enjoyed a little after- 
dinner nap, he went out with the fat 
prior upon the walls with which, for its 
better security, the convent was sur- 
rounded, in order to enjoy the fresh 
air and the fine prospect. , 

‘And it was a magnificent prospect 
that Charlemagne had from the convent 
walls. North, south, east, and west, 
he saw his kingdom stretching before 
him; and then was it that he first form- 
ed the grand idea of uniting the two 
ends of his realm, and thus opening a 
safe highway for traffic. 

‘The good prior strengthened the 
king’s idea, but not indeed because he 
eared about trade and traffic, but because 
there stood just opposite to the convent, 
upon a point of the hills, in the very 
middle of the marsh, a heathen temple. 
To be sure, it had then no longer its 
priests, nor was any regular worship or 
sacrifice vacennned there ; yet still it 
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kept alive many a dark and fearful su- 
perstition. The prior, to whom this 
temple was as a thorn in the eye, turn- 
ed now the king’s attention to it, well 
knowing that the defender of the church 
could, if he would, remove an _ idol 
temple, even of the greatest antiquity. 

‘With Charlemagne, the doing of a 
thing followed its resolve, as quickly 
and surely as the thunder follows the 
lightning ; therefore the cutting of the 
great canal was commenced immediate- 
ly. The convent of St. Willibald, which 
was as well placed for this work as for 
the chase, was made its head-quarters, 
and the people for twelve miles round 
were summoned to labor at the great 
undertaking. 

‘In the beginning all went on well. 
The laborers, who were serfs, or slaves 
of the soil, came to it with the greatest 
readiness. Many and many had never 
seen the great Frank-King, and seized 
now with joy the opportunity of behold- 
ing him face to face; others feared his 
heavy hand and his sharp sword ; oth- 
ers, again, had fought under his banner, 
and pressed to come forward once more 
into his presence. The season and the 
weather were the most favorable in the 
world, and the soil, which was clay and 
sand, was very easy to work. In three 
weeks’ time the canal had advanced to 
the state in which it now is. 

‘Charlemagne, in the joy of his work, 
had quite forgotten the good prior’s hea- 
then temple. One evening however, as 
he was riding home to the convent, with- 
in sight of the place, a sunbeam stream- 
ed from an opening in the evening clouds, 
and lighted it up. Charlemagne thought 
of his promise to the prior to have this 
abomination removed. He blamed him- 
self, as for a sin, that he had neglected 


spiritual for temporal things; and gave 
orders that on the next day the laborers, 
instead of working in the Fosse, should 
go and level to the very ground this 
place of offence to the good monks. 

‘On the evening of the next day, ac- 
cordingly, nothing remained in the place 
but overturned stones; part of which 
are now sunk into the marsh, and oth- 
ers have served in later years for found- 
ation and corner-stones of the village 
and church which sprung up there. 

‘The king however had lost the hearts 
of the people by thus demolishing the 
old temple. Most of them, although 
baptised, were nothing but ignorant hea- 
thens, and were as much annoyed by this 
sudden destruction of their press as 
the people of old, who said to Joas, 
‘Give us thy son, that he may die ; in- 
asmuch as he has broken down the al- 
tar of Baal, and has hewn down the 
grove thereof.’ In order therefore to 
revenge themselves, they resolved not 
again to work at the Fosse. 

‘The next morning therefore a mes- 
senger came tothe king in St. Willi- 
bald’s convent, with the tidings that the 
overseer of the work stood alone in the 
Fosse; the laborers had all vanished 
in the night, like storks in autamn.— 
The king had no army with him at 
that time with which to drive the diso- 
bedient forth from their glens,their woods 
and their hiding-places, and before he 
could arrange any mode of compulsion 
he was called away to chastise the in- 
surgent Saxons.’ 

Here the schoolmaster was interrupted 
by the return of the scholars, who had 
been in search of wood to make up the 
fire for the preparation of coffee; and 
with them, to the surprise of the Curate 
and his friend, came two strangers, 4 
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gentleman and lady, who were in deep 
mourning, and whose appearance was 
that of people of wealth and condition. 
Their countenances were amiable and 
kind, but expressive of a deep melancho- 
ly; they seemed like persons who had 
lost some beloved friend, and were upon 
a journey which should remove them 
from the neighborhood where every 
thing reminded them of their loss. 

The Curate received them in the most 
friendly manner, and invited them to 
spend an hour with him and his wan- 
dering school, and to be pleased to drink 
a cup of the coffee, which his Latin 
Cooks should instantly prepare. The 
invitation was thankfully accepted. 

The gentlemen filled and lighted their 
pipes, and the lady, by her own choice, 
busied herself in assisting the boys in 
the preparation of the coffee. Better 
coffee never was presented to a select 
company of ladies. But ah! the white 
sugar which had been brought put them 
allinto the utmost perplexity. Fried- 
rich, instead of sugar, had given out a 
quantity of broken alabaster, which, a 
short time before, had been collected in 
a quarry, and now lay in the Curate’s 
cupboard. ‘The error was rather excu- 
sable, because broken alabaster resem- 
bled broken white sugar. But who can 
tell the shame and mortification of poor 
Friedrich! The apothecary’s michael- 
mas goose, the salted gingerbread, and 
the embittered sausages, seemed at once 
to fly in his face. He could have cried 
with humiliation. And then, what was 
tobe done? Must they all drink their 
coffee, like the Arabs in the desert, with- 
out sugar, and that through his fault ? 
He sate with downcast eyes, and said 
hot a word in his own excuse.  For- 
tunately however for him, at the very 
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moment when he heard the whispered 
jeering of his school-companions around 
him, the kind-hearted strangers set all 
right by declaring that they had a good 
store of sugar-candy in their travelling- 
carriage, a short distance off. To Fried- 
rich they seemed like angels from heaven. 

A short quarter of an hour set all 
right, and the lady graciously declared 
that the coffee was only the clearer for 
standing so long. 

‘Friedrich,’ said the Curate, anxious 
to reinstate his poor favorite in the good 
opinion of his guests, and at the same 
time meaning to inculcate a moral lesson 
to the boys, who still jeered him about 
his stone-sugar, ‘ come here ; canst thou 
not tell us something for our entertain- 
ment ?’ 

Friedrich rose up, blushed, and look- 
ed round the company. 

‘ Thou canst tell us that which the 
Miller’s George did when his enemy 
threw a cherry-stone at him, canst thou 
not?’ asked the Curate. 

Friedrich bowed, and, turning himself 
towards the strangers, began as follows: 
‘ The Miller’s George sate one Sunday 
evening upon the bench by the door, 
learning out of his prayer-book. It was 
always very difficult for George to learn; 
and for that reason he learnt every 
thing aloud, which drew upon him the 
ridicule of his school companions. Just 
at that moment there came up to him 
one of his young persecutors, the con- 
stable’s son Hans, and threw a cherry- 
stone at his eye, which hurt him very 
much. George however took no notice, 
but remained sitting on the bench; and 
only said to himself, ‘ What pain it gives 
me! If [ had no eyerlids to my eyes, 
like the carp in my father’s mill dam, it 
would have knocked my eye out!’ He 
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then took up the cherry-stone, examin- 
ed it on this side and on that, and put it 
in his waisteoat pocket. After that he 
went on learning ; and the lesson which 
he was driving into his head was this: 
—‘ And since we daily sin greatly, and 
deserve punishment, ought we not, on 
our part, heartily to forgive, and be will- 
ing to do good to those that sin against 
us ?’ and all the time he was learning 
it, he was obliged to keep wiping away 
the water which ran from his eye with 
his shirt sleeve. 

‘Eight days after this, as he was 
feeling in his pocket, he found the 
cherry-stone ; and he thought to him- 
self, that that was not the best way of 
keeping it, so he went into the garden 
and set it like a bean, in the soil near 
the garden hedge; and, as it generally 
happens with seed when it is sown, the 
kernel of the cherry-stone shot forth, 
and sprang up, and grew a foot in height 
every year. One day George looked 
at it,and bent it this way and that; and 
‘Now,’ said he to himself, ‘if I let it 
grow on just as it pleases, it will be no 
better than the constable’s Hans, who, 
everybody says, is wilder than an un- 
broken colt.’ So he fetched the school- 
master, who understood how to manage 
this as well as children, and asked him 
to look at his young cherry-tree. The 
schoolmaster directly cut off all the wild 
shoots, and grafted upon the stock the 
real great-heart cherry. After this the 
tree grew and grew, and all the nobler 
shoots spread themselves high and wide, 
till the tree was larger and finer than 
any in the garden. 

‘Anybody who had not seen it for 
twenty years, would no more have 
known it than they would have known 


the Miller’s George himself. Very 


handsome and richly ornamented were 
they both, on a certain Sunday evening, 
as they stood together; the tree with 
its thousands of leaves and abundant 
crimson fruit, and he with manly beau. 
ty, and grace, and joy, in his counte- 
nance. Nor were either of them known 
again by a man who crept along under 
the garden hedge, as if he feared to 
show himself again in that village. 
The Miller’s George however knew 
this prodigal son, in the torn coat and 
worn-out shoes, to be no other than 
his old enemy the constable’s Hans; 
but he behaved just as if he knew him 
not, and called him to his garden gate. 
‘Friend,’ said he, ‘ you are weary, and 
hungry, and thirsty ; come and sit un- 
der my tree, and I will give you bread 
to eat, and wine to drink, and then you 
shall proceed on your journey.’ 

‘Hans knew the voice; he saw where 
he was; and, with tears in his eyes— 
tears of repentance and remorse—sate 
down under the tree, and, for the first 
time in his life, earnestly prayed God 
to forgive him.’ 

When Friedrich had ended his story, 
the stranger gentleman commended it 
greatly, but the lady said nothing; tears 
were rapidly chasing each other down 
her cheeks. The gentleman, who knew 
very well the cause of his wife’s tears, 
and that it had nothing to do with the 
story she had just heard, inquired from 
the boy if he could not relate something 
more to them. Friedrich, who, on fin- 
ishing his former story, had withdrawn 
to his place among the boys, at a hint 
from the Curate, again approached ; and 
wishing to say something which should 
be applicable to the lady who wept, 
and was in mourning, he bowed, and 
began, in a low voice, as follows :— 
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‘Once upon a time, a mother went 
over the sea in a little boat, towards her 
home in Heligoland; and her thoughts 
travelled far quicker than her boat in 
the moonlight. But the little daughter 
that lay in her lap did not let the 
mother dream long about home, but 
pointed between the fluttering sails up 
to Heaven, and said,—' Eh! what large 
glow-worms are raining down from the 
stars; if they would only fall on the 
deck, instead of into the sea, | would 
take them with me, and lay them under 
the rose-bushes in our garden, when we 
get home.’ 

‘But that little maiden was weak in 
health, and never again was to see her 
earthly home. Her mother sighed, and 
said to her,—* They are not glow-worms 
that thou seest falling there; and beyond 
the stars there lies a great and most 
beautiful garden ; God himself has plan- 
ted it,and holy angels are its guardians ; 
and many times they come down to the 
earth, and carry up there the spirits of 
children who die, that they may grow 
up there, and joyfully wait there till their 
fathers and mothers join them. The 
trees in that garden Lear twelve times 
in the year golden apples, juicy as pea- 
ches, and more fragrant than strawber- 
ries; and the trees there are never yel- 
low and leafless, as with us, but always 
bear leaves and fruits and flowers. The 
trees however are very tall, and the 
children cannot reach the apples; the 
angels therefore that fly past, come and 
shake the branches, and the apples fall 
on the velvet-green grass below. And 
sometimes, if the angels be not very care- 
ful, they strike down the snowy flowers 
with their wings; and then it happens 
sometimes that the evening wind blows 
them over the garden-wall down to the 
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earth. But then they do not remain 
long, but fade away like the rose-tint 
from thy cheek, my poor child!’ 

‘The little ship in awhile ended its 
voyage, and the mother stepped on the 
shore of her native Heligoland. Behind 
her they carried out of the ship a little 
chest of ebony wood. It contained—not 
rubies nor pearls, nor fine linen nor pur- 
ple ; but something more precious than 
all these—the bones of the dead child.’ 

Friedrich’s voice trembled as he 
spoke the last words, for he was think- 
ing of his own mother’s funeral, and 
glancing round, he saw that the Curate 
shook his head, and that the lady was 
weeping more than ever. 

‘| have done something wrong again ! 
I have made another mistake !’ thought 
poor Friedrich,and stole back te his seat 
among the boys. 

‘ My wife,’ said the stranger gentle- 
man, drawing the Curate aside, ‘ weeps 
for our son, our only child. It is but 
eight days since his remains were laid 
in the churchyard of St. John’s, in our 
city. ‘This very autumn he was to have 
entered the class which I| teach as rector 
of the Gymnasium in Nurnberg.’ 

At these words of the stranger, the 
Curate, and the village schoolmaster 
who had approached them, stood in as- 
tonishment, and began to emulate each 
other in showing their respect to so cel- 
ebrated and distinguished a man. He 
received their demonstrations of regard 
with a grateful pressure of the hand, 
and motioning them to resume their 
seats, one on each side of him, continu- 
ed thus :— 

‘Yes, my Friedrich was a son—I can 
say it now as a father—like which the 
world has but few. He occasioned me 


none of the disagreeables which the in- 
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struction of an only son often brings with 
it. Peace and quietness were his ele- 
ment; the library his world. Love to 
God, humility, and willingness to be use- 
ful to his fellow-creatures, were the mar- 
ked features of his character. He could 
already anticipate the pleasure of mak- 
ing a figure in the learned world, for 
he had advanced far in knowledge.’ He 
paused a few seconds, and then contin- 
ued :—‘ After all that I have seen and 
heard, in this short time, of your dear 
young scholar Friedrich there, he seems 
to me the prototype of my lost son—in 
size, and voice, and in mind, which 
speaks in looks and actions. All this 
reminds my wife livingly of her loss.’ 

‘ And yet, at the same time,’ interrup- 
ted the lady, ‘this great resemblance 
consoles me; and I should be greatly 
obliged to my husband’s friend, if he 
would allow his young pupil to pass 
a few days of the just now commenced 
midsummer vacation with us in Nirn- 
berg. The ink in my son’s writing-desk 
is not yet dry; his pen lies as he laid it 
last out of his hand; his chair stands 
as he left it when he pushed it back and 
rose, complaining to me of that head- 
ache which ended in his being removed 
from us. Dear youth,’ said she, turn- 
ing to Friedrich, whom the Curate had 
beckoned forward, ‘ will not you pass 
at least a few weeks in this little cham- 
ber, that it may become again pleasant 
to me; that therein, once more, a being 
may dwell, of whom I may ask, now 
and then, as I did from my good Fritz, 
‘ How is it with thee ?’’ 

Friedrich and the Curate both had 
tears in their eyes, and were both of 
them about to answer when one of his 
school companions started forward and 
said,—‘ O, gracious lady, yes! He will 


go with you, without doubt. The apothe- 
cary, the gingerbread-baker, and the 
butcher, have all tried him; but he was 
good for nothing; he will be glad to go 
with you !’ 

The Curate gave the boy a box on his 
ear for his pains, and then began to ex. 
plain to the good rector and his lady the 
exact situation of his young favorite, 
‘If, concluded he, ‘ you have compas- 
sion on this poor orphan, and will give 
to him, even in the lowest degree, the 
place of your deceased son, in house and 
heart, then will the Lord have heard 
the prayer which | this morning put up 
on his behalf!’ 

‘May I then, wholly and for ever, 
take him to myself?’ asked the stranger. 

The Curate assented, adding that it 
was the Lord who had provided for him. 

‘Now then, my son,’ said the stran- 
ger, addressing Friedrich, ‘ follow us. 
All that I ask from you is love to God, 
love to me and to your second mother 
and love for learning.’ 

Friedrich laid his hands in those of 
his newly adopted parents, and wished 
to say something which might express 
his thanks, but he could only say, ina 
voice scarcely audible, ‘ Lord, I am not 
worthy cf the love and kindness which 
thou hast shown to me, thy poor ser 
vant ! 

The friendly young reader can now 
imagine the rest; can imagine how the 
good Niirnbergers agreed to pass a few 
days with the friendly Curate at Pap- 
penheim ; and furthermore, can imagine 
how, on the fourth day, they set off 
Friedrich sitting between his foster 
parents in their large family chaise. 
The roads in those days were not as 
good as they are now, and travellers had 
to encounter marshes and sands, flats 
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and rocks, of which people now-a-days 
know nothing; but, for all that, the 
reader can imagine how the rector’s 
strong horses drew them merrily on- 
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third day of their journey, the 
safely at their home in the old city of 
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wards ; and how, on the evening of the 


arrived 


Nurnberg. 








Anecdotes, 


Trvur Paitosopny.—Dr. Barton, war- 
den of Oxford college, received a visit 
from Professor Dr. Sibthorp, who said 
to him, ‘ Mr. Warden, why do you sit 
insuch a little place as this? you 
have not room to swing a cat.’ ‘Ido 
not want to swing a cat, Dr. Sibthorp.’ 

Wisdom can teach few lessons of 
greater utility than not to desire what 
we do not possess. We are told of an 
ancient philosopher, who, on beholding 
the splendors of a great palace, cried 
out, ‘ How many things are here that I 
do not want ‘’» Was he a greater phi- 
losopher than Dr. Barton, who was con- 
tented with a space too narrow, for an 
amusement in which he did not wish to 
exercise himself ? 


An ANECDOTE OF THE LAW.—One of 
the most curious and impudent applica- 
tions for justice was the following ; 
neither of the parties pleading ‘ insanity.’ 

A bill in the English court of ex- 
chequer was brought by a highwayman, 
named Evetree, against his companion, 
named Williams, to compel him to ac- 
count fora moiety of the partnership 
effects. The bill stated, that the plain- 





tiff was skilled in dealing in several 
commodities, such as silver and gold 
plate, rings, watches, etc. ; that the de- 
fendant applied to him to become a 
partner ; that they entered into partner- 
ship, and it was agreed that they should 
equally provide all sorts of necessaries, 
such as horses, saddles, bridles, and 
equally bear all expenses on the roads, 
and at inns, taverns, ale-houses, markets 
or fairs. ‘ And your orator and the said 
Joseph Williams proceeded jointly with 
good success in the said business, on 
Hounslow-heath, where they dealt with 
a gentleman for a gold watch ; and after- 
wards the said Joseph Williams told 
your orator that Finchley was a good 
and convenient place to deal in, and that 
commodities were very plenty at Finch- 
ley aforesaid, and it would be almost all 
clear gain to them ; that they went ac- 
cordingly, and dealt with several gentle- 
men for divers watches, rings,canes, hats, 
cloaks, horses, saddles, and other things ; 
that, about a month afterwards, the said 
Joseph Williams informed your orator 
that there was a gentleman atBlackheath 
who had a good horse, saddle, bridle, 
watch, sword, cane, and other things, to 
dispose of, which he believed might 
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be had for little or no money; that 
they aécordingly went, and met with the 
said gentleman, and, after some small 
discourse, they dealt for the said horse, 
&c. That your orator and the said Jo- 
seph Williams continued their joint 
dealings together in several places, 
namely at Bagshot, Salisbury, Hamp- 
stead, and elsewhere, to the amount of 
two thousand pounds and wpwards.’ 

The rest of this bill was in the ordi- 
nary form of a partnership account. 
The parties concerned however were 
foiled in their modest application. The 
bill was referred for scandal and imper- 
tinence ! ‘The worthy solicitors were 
attached and fined, and the equally wor- 
thy counsel who signed the bill was di- 
rected to pay the costs. The plaintiff 
was tried and executed ; and the defen- 
dant convicted of a robbery and trans- 
ported ' This was referred to by the 
Chief Justice in the case of Ridley and 
Morse. 


Sacacity or Brutes.—The affection 
of animals is not confined to dogs, as 
the following anecdote about a goat will 
prove. The sagacity of the brute crea- 
tion occasionally runs so far into the 
confines of reason, that one cannot help 
pausing and wondering at its prodigious 
powers. The twilight between reason 
and instinct is so faintly marked, that 
we ¢an hardly say where one begins 
and the other ends. The records of the 
powers of observation in beasts and birds 


are to be found scattered over the wide 
range of ¢ivilisation. We have at this 
moment some véry interesting cases withs 
in our tecollection ; but we take leave 
only on this occasion to present one, 
which is of a quite recent date, and 
commends itself to the admiration and 
the gratitude of every one who is made 
acquainted with the particulars. It hap- 
pened in the neighborhood of the Alps, 
and has found its way across the ocean 
to America ; that we and our young 
readers, among the rest of mankind, may 
treat with kindness the brute creation. 
A short time ago, an aged inhabitant 
of the commune of Saint Agnes, in the 
beautiful valley of Gresivandan, shut in 
by the snow-topped Alps, went out at an 
early hour of the morning to gather 
some wild fruits, and at the same time 
this poor man led his goat and her kid 
to pasture. Seeing a large stone detach 
itself from a rock above his head, and 
come rolling down upon him, he, to a- 
void being crushed by it, stepped back ; 
but, happening to put his foot on a sandy 
hollow spot, he lost his balance, and fell 
over a precipice to a depth of 200 feet. 
Although severely cut and bruised, and 
unable to raise himself up, or even to 
move, he remained the whole day under 
the distressing torments of pain-and hun- 
ger, aggravated by the swarms of insects 
attracted by his wounds. As the night 
came on, the poor sufferer was surprised 
by seeing his goat come down the steep, 
and, on her reaching him, voluntarily 


offer her dugs to his parched lips. Ia 
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CAPT. MORRIS. 


this manner the affectionate animal sup- 

rted her master for four successive 
days, repeatedly bleating with all her 
force. By this exertion of her instinct, 
we might almost say of her sagacity, the 
animal at length attracted the attention 
of a goatherd, who, with great intrepid- 
ity, got down the dangerous descent, and 
reached the old man thus miraculously 
preserved. It was however only fora 
short time ; for, being brought home by 
the collected exertions of many of his 
fellow-villagers, he expired the follow- 
ing day in the arms of the curé, or cu- 
tate of the parish, who eagerly purcha- 
sed the faithful goat which had preserv- 
ed her master so long. 


—_—— 


Cart. Morris.—Feb. 10, 1818, died 
in London, Capt. Thomas Morris, aged 
74. He was ordered with his regiment 
to America, where he fought at the side 
of Gen. Montgomery. Capt. Morris 
was taken by the Indians, and condem- 
ned to the stake ; at the instant the wo- 
men and children were preparing to in- 
flict its tortures, he was recognised by an 
old sachem, whose life he had formerly 
saved, and who in grateful return plead- 
ed so powerfully in his behalf, that he 
was unbound and permitted to return to 
his friends, who had given him up for 
lost. He published an affecting narra- 
tive of his captivity and sufferings ; yet 
he was so attached to the Indian mode 
of life that he used to declare they were 
the only human beings worthy of the 
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name of men. On his return to Eng- 
land, he translated Juvenal into English, 
and was the author of a little poem, en- 
titled ‘ Quashy, or the coal-black Maid,’ 
a pathetic West-India story, which was 
republished in Amertica. He compared 
Pope’s translation of Homer with the o- 
riginal, assisted by George Dyer. 


About Feather-Beds. 


Tue use of feather-beds may be en- 
tirely dispensed with, especially from 
May to November. Hear what a prac- 
tical physician says :—The want of 
feathers is altogether artificial, arising 
from a disregard of the physical and 
moral well-being of infants and chil- 
dren ; and he who has had the good 
fortune never to have been accustomed 
to a feather-bed, will never in health 
need or desire one ; nor in sickness, ex- 
cept in cases of great morbid irritation, 
or excessive sensibility, or some disease 
in which the pressure of a firm or elas- 
tic substance might occasion pain. But, 
when a rational regard to the preserva- 
tion of health shall pervade the commu- 
nity, feathers will no more be used with- 
out necessity or medical advice, than 
ardent spirits will be swallowed,without 
the same necessary advice. The phy- 


sician has frequent occasion to see per- 
sons who are heated, sweated, enfeebled 
by sleeping on feathers, as if from a fit 
of sickness ; enervated, dispirited, re+ 
laxed, and miserable. 
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The Lion. 


Tuis animal has been painted as pos- 
sessing the most magnanimous aflec- 
tions. ‘The king of the beasts’ has 
been applied to him, with which every 
one is familiar. But he has received 
credit to which he has no title. In 
physical strength he is indeed unequal- 
led. Ordained by nature to live on an- 
imal food, and fitted for the destruction 
of animal life by the most tremendous 
machinery that could be organized for 
such a purpose, he is regulated by a 
cunning peculiar to his species. But, 
in investigating the modes in which he 
employs these powers, the stories of his 
generosity will appear to be little better 
than the invention of poets and romance- 
writers. ‘ At the time,’ says Mr. Bur- 
chall, who had an opportunity of ma- 
king himself acquainted with their na- 
ture in Africa, ‘ when men first adopted 
the lion as the emblem of courage, it 
would seem that they regarded great 
strength as indicating it ; but they were 


ORIGIN OF A PROVERB. 





CHINESE JUST!CE. 


greatly mistaken in the character they 
have given this indolent, skulking ani. 
mal, and have overlooked a much better 
example of true courage, and of other 
virtues also, in the bold and faithful dog,’ 


‘Look at Home,’ 


Tuis advice was originally given by 
a girl to Thales, the Milesian philoso- 
pher, and was both strong and practical, 
Seeing him gazing at the heavens, as 
he walked along, and perhaps piqued 
by his not casting an eye on her attrac. 
tions, she put a stool in his path, over 
which he tumbled to the great injury of 
his limbs. The excuse she made was, 
that she meant to teach him, before he 
indulged himself in star-gazing, to ‘ look 
at home.’ 


Cuinrese Justice.—In order to cele 
brate weddings in China, they sometimes 
fix a day on which all the young men 
and girls, who wish to marry, repair to 
a place destined for that purpose. The 
young men give a statement of their 
wealth ; after which they are divided 
into three classes—the rich, the middling, 
and the poor. The girls are also divided 
into three classes—the fine, the tolerable, 
and the ugly ones. The fine girls are 
given tothe rich young men who pay 
for them ; the tolerable ones to the set 
ona class of young men, who do not payi 
and the ugly ones to the poor, who have 
with them the money paid by the rich. 
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d Stories called “Facts to correct Fancies”No VI 1 
g; | 
: “Way do you always bring your knitting, and father a book, when you ride out ?” 4 
le asked Charlotte of her mother, one morning, during a drive in the country. ny 
re Because, my dear, I am anxious not to waste any time, and as [ have so many more iq 
ay hecessary employments to attend to at home, I generally reserve my knitting, which is 
~ work that will easily bear interruption, as an amusement during our drives, and’ in the twi- uf . 
yi light, when nothing else can be done. When you are older, Charlotte, I hope that you ‘ 
yo too will consider idleness as it really is, a great sin, and although I do not say that it is it 


+ Wrong to sit in a carriage without some employment, yet I certainly hope you will not be 
: satisfied todo so. Mary, queen of William III. used to say that she looked upon idleness: 
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as the great corrupter of human nature, and 
believed that if the mind had no employment 


given it, it would create some of the worst 
‘for itself. This princess was very fond of 
reading, but finding, after a time, that her 
eyesight whs injured by such close applica- 


tion to study, she resorted to needlework as 
anamusement. She was not however like 
the ladies of the present day, satisfied with 
doing a little fancy work, but it is recorded 
of her, that she wrought with such unwea- 
ried diligence that a stranger might have 
imagined she had to earn her bread by the 
labour of her hand. At that time the la- 
dies of the English court thought only of 
amusement, and indeed it was the fashion 
to be idle. The example of the queen how- 
ever soon produced a different state of things 
among the ladies, and it was an unusual 
sight to meet with any lady who was habit- 
ually idle. : 

“May I ask,” said Charlotte, “ what it 
was you were talking about with Mrs Mont- 
rose this morning ? You said that for fear- 
lessness of danger, Grace Darling might be 
classed with the Swiss heroines. Who 
were they ?” 

Why, it would be rather a difficult task 
to enumerate them all; you must be satis- 
fied to suspend your curiosity unti] you are 
thoroughly acquainted with history. I will 
however indulge you with the history of one 
whose name was 

MARTHA GLAR. 
The circumstances which called forth in 


*80 eminent a degree the energies of the 


Swiss, occurred at the close of the last cen- 
tury, during their struggle to maintain their 
independence against the French. Many, 
many, were the brave and truly noble of both 


sexes, who, in this pressing emergency, a- 
bandoning all meaner ties, for the great one 
which bound them to their country, sacrifi- 
ced their lives and property in her defence, 
In order to gratify your wishes, my children, 
it will be necessary to select one from a host 
of devoted female patriots who armed them- 
selves against the enemy. ‘The story that 
at this moment more particularly occurs to 
my recollection, is that of Martha Glar, 
which I will endeavor to relate. This wo- 
man’s situation in life was one which could 
seareely be expected to nourish feelings of 
heroism. Her husband was a farmer, as 
most probably was her father also, and her 
employments therefore were of the most do- 
mestic description, She was the mother of 
a numerous family of children and grand- 
children, and advanced in years. Many 
years had this woman passed in the bosom 
of her happy family, and she was now look- _ 
ing forward with calm anticipation when 
her eyes should be closed by her affectionate 
relatives, and her grey hairs deposited in the 
narrow tomb. But most truly is it said ‘ we 
know not what a gay may bring forth.’ In 
the midst of this peaceful security the war 
trump of the enemy sounded fiercely in 
their land. 

Martha’s husband, with the rest of the 
farmers of the village, joined their country- 
men to repel the invader. After his depart- 
ure, his wife, instead of sitting still to de- 
plore the unhappy state of her country, for- 
med a daring resolution which she hastened 
to put in practice. Visiting every house in 
the parish, she exhorted the females of each 
family to assemble at a given place. Ac- 
cordingly, two hundred and sixty met to- 
gether, and Martha Glar harangued them 





































with the most persuasive eloquence. Set- 
ting forth all the horrors that awaited them 
in a state of subjection to their powerful en- 
emy, and the shame of handing down to 
their children those fetters which it was their 
duty to resist to the last drop of blood, she 
urged them, feeble as they were, to arm a- 
gainst their foes. 

In order more fully to impress them with 
a sense of the importance of the undertak- 
ing, she persuaded every member of that lit- 
tle assembly to take a solemn oath, which 
was concluded in these words: 7'o conquer 
or to dic. To live or to perish with the 
freedom and independence of our dear 
country. 

The meeting then dispersed, and the wo- 
men departed to their homes to precure all 
the arms that had been left behind by their 
husbands and brothers, and to say farewell 
to those dear ones from whom they were a- 
- bout fo separate. 

Can you imagine any sight more affect- 
ing than might have been witnessed in al- 
most every cottage in that smal! parish ! 
There were few of those women who had 
not some tender tie which in all probability 
was about to be severed forever. Picture to 
yourselves the intense love of mothers about 
to quit their darling infants to fight for the 
liberties of their beloved country. 

At length the day of departure arrived, 
and Martha Glar, with her little band of pa- 
triots, set forth with the firm resolve never to 
| feturn to their deserted homes unless as con- 
querors. Singular was the appearance of 
that motley group. In their countenances 
might be traced almost every variety-of ex- 
pression. There was the sober, calculating, 
yet heroic devotion of age, the kindling en- 
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thusiasm ef youth, and the wondering reso- 


lution of childhood, determined to follow with, 


the rest, although but very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the occasion for this unusual 
excitement. Amongst these last was one, @ 
grand-daughter of Martha Glar, only niné 
years of age, yet to the last this child con- 
tinued undaunted, and indeed was one of the 
slain on the field of battle. But this is an- 
ticipating. The arms of this band were as 
various as their appearance, and with the 
management of these arms you may imag 
ine they (peasant women) were but imper- 
fectly acquainted. But they had that cour- 
age which can brave all dangers, and sur- 
mount all difficulties. 

After some time they encountered the en- 
emy, and on the 3d of March, 1798, the bat- 
tle of Frauenburn was fought. In this bat- 
tle our heroines were all engaged. Most 
disastrous was its issue. Of the two hun- 
dred and sixty brave ones whose courage 
and devotedness had brought them from their 
peaceful homes to risk their lives on the bat- 
tle-field, one hundred and eighty were killed, 
and the remainder carried away desperately 
wounded. Amongst the killed were Martha 
Glar, two of her daughters, and three grand- 
daughters. At the same time fell her hus- 
band, father, brother, and two sons. 

Mrs. Stanley here rested, but observed 
that she Mad two or three more stories of he- 
roines of the French revolution which she 
would relate at some future time. And here 
Mr. Stanley said, I think it is now my turn 
to entertain you. What say you, Charlotte, 
shall I be the next historian ? 

“Yes, dear father !” exclaimed the little 
girl. ‘ What will you tell us now ?” 
Another story of woman’s courage; buf 
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let me first tell you, that although I relate a 
story of a duel, I disapprove entirely of the 
practice; and I wish you to notice that it is 
not the action described that I wish you to 
imitate, but the courage that prompted that 
action. And now for my narrative. 


MADAME DE ST. BALMONT. 


During the seventeenth century, when 
France was in so turbulent a state that few 
persons capable of bearing arms thought of 
leading a quiet domestic life, the Count de 
St. Balmont quitted his estates in Lorrain 
to take his place among the valiant. His 
wife remained at the chateau, and was com- 
missioned by the Count, who placed the ut- 
most reliance on her prudence and courage, 
to supply his place amongst his numerous 
tenantry, and guard the estate from all in- 
truders. This, you may imagine, was no 
light trust, for it was almost certain that 
some one would endeavor to profit by the ap- 
parently defenceless state of the chateau. 
Accordingly, soon after Monsieur had de- 
parted, his lady was informed that an officer 
had, without any notice, taken up his quar- 
ters on the estate, imagining, no doubt, that 
as the master was absent, he should be al- 
lowed to remain there perfectly at his ease. 
But in this calculation he was utterly under 
a mistake. No sooner did the countess hear 
of his residence there, than she “addressed 
him a letter, which, though perfectly civil 
and lady-like, contained nevertheless a deci- 
ded remonstrance on his conduct. This let- 
ter the officer treated with the utmost con- 
tempt, satisfied no doubt that being a female, 
she could obtain no redress during the ab- 
sence of her husband, resolving to take 
his departure as soon as there was any 


chance of the return of Monsieur de Bal. 
mont. 

This, you will say, was a very ungallant 
proceeding, and so thought the Countess, 
who was extremely piqued at the manner jg 
which her letter had been treated. After 
some deliberation she formed the determina. 
tion of calling him to accouut in a more de. 
cided manner, and in accordance with this 
plan, addressed a second note to him, purpor- 
ting to come from a brother of the Count, in 
which, disguising her handwriting, and sign- 
ing instead of her own name that of le Che- 
valier de Saint Balmont, she stated that his 
unwarrantable and ungentlemanlike beha- 
vior towards his sister-in-law, obliged him, 
in the absence of her husband, to demand 
that satisfaction with his sword which her 
letter had failed to obtain. The officer, al- 
though somewhat surprised at aflairs taking 
this unfavorable turn, as he was not aware 
of the Chevalier being in the vicinity, yet 
never suspected the real state of the case, 
and immediately returned an answer, accep 
ting the challenge. Accordingly, they met 
at the time and place appointed. Madame 
de Saint Balmont was attired in men’s 
clothes, and so admirably did she act her 
part, that the officer’ was fully convinced 
that his adversary was le Chevalier. 

“ ] dare say,” said Charlotte, “ the officer 
was very sorry that he had not made an & 
pology to the Countess, instead of having © 
fight with her brother-in-law.” 

I think it is very probable you are right i 
your conjecture, Charlotte, for his conduct 
altogether seems very cowardly; but he 
soon had reason for even deeper regret 
They drew their swords, and although ae 
customed to the weapon, and therefore skiF 
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ful in its use, he quickly discovered that he 
had to deal with a superior. Our heroine 
disarmed him,and then offering him his sword 
again, she said, with a gracious smile, ‘ You 
thought, sir, make no doubt, that you were 
fighting with le Chevalier de Saint Balmont, 
but you were mistaken, it is a female of that 
name, who returns you your sword, and begs 
you in future to pay more regard to the re- 
quest of ladies.’ She then departed, leaving 
him, as you may suppose, covered with 
shame and confusion at having been dis- 
armed by a woman. 

This was by no means a solitary instance 
of this lady’s character. She afforded pro- 
tection to severalin the neighborhood, who, 
when attacked by their enemies, were not 
ashamed to take refuge in her village, and 
even to take the field acting under her or- 
ders, and the event always proved that they 
acted wisely in so doing, as she was always 
successful, being possessed of prudence equal 
toher courage. But her chief claim to our 
admiration consists in tne elegant refine- 
ment of her mind, since, notwithstanding 
her warlike achievements during the dis- 
turbances which were then, unhappily, too 
common, she was endowed with all the fem- 
inine graces, and, during all the intervals 
of peace, her time was chiefly employed in 
the offices of religion, and in acts of kind- 
ness to the poor, whom she constantly vis- 
ited in person, and administered to their 
wants with the most active and zealous 
charity. 

“Well, father,” said Charlotte, when Mr 
Stanley had finished, “ Madame Balmont 
was certainly as brave as Lady Arundel, 
but don’t you think she ought to have writ- 
ten to her husband to come home and send 
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the officer away, instead of fighting with 
him herself ?” 

Why, my dear, if such a measure had 
been practicable, I should think it most like- 
ly the Countess would have adopted it, but 
there was much to he considered before she 
would venture on sucha step. In the first 
place, her husband was at the post of honor 
as well as duty, and would scarcely have 
been pleased to be recalled for the purpose 
of chastising a solitary intruder, especially 
as he knew her ability to maintain her own 
right; but, as I before observed, I do not hold 
up the .action for your imitation, but the 
courage and energy of the lady. Before 
however we entirely condemn the action, 
we must take into consideration the differ- 
ent state of feeling of that period, to that 
which now prevails on the subject of duel- 
ling. 

“Could you not tell us another story ?” 
said Philip ; “ you see we have still three 
quarters of an hour left ; and asl am to go 
to school the day after to-morrow, it would 
be a pity not to hear all you can remember.” 

Reaily, my dear boy, said Mr. Stanley, 
laughing, you must be difficult to convince, 
if you require to hear all the stories your 
mother and I can collect, in refutation of an 
opinion you leng since confessed you sus- 
pected to be erroneous. 

“ O, pray don’t suppose I believe such 
nensense now, father, only it will, you know, 
be very long before I shall have another 
chance of such delightful interviews with 
you.” 

Well, said Mr. Stanley, we will do our 
best to gratify you. Your mother has two 
or three stories to relate. [But we must 
postpone the recital till our next number. } 
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190 INTERESTING AND CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF BELLS. 





THEIR USE AND THE SUPERSTITIONS CONNECTED 
WITH THEIR EARLY HISTORY. 

THE ‘ passing bell’ owes its origin to 
an idea of sanctity attached to bells by the 
early Catholics, who believed that the 
sound of these holy instruments actually 
drove the evil one away from the soul 
of the departing christian. Bells were 
moreover regarded formerly as dispelling 
storms, and appeasing the imagined 
wrath of heaven. We find from Brand 
that an old bell at Canterbury required 
24 men, and another 32 men, to ring 
them. Bells were a great object of su- 
perstition, affection, and veneration, a- 
mong our ancestors. When one of them 
was removed from its original and favor- 
ite situation, it was sometimes supposed 
to take a nightly trip to its old place of 
residence, unless exorcised in the even- 
ing, and secured with an iron chain or 
rope. Thus Mr. Warner :— 


Men’s deaths I tell 
By doleful knell. 
Lightning and thunder 
I break asunder. 

On Sabbath, all 

To church [ call. 


The sleepy head 

I raise from bed. 
The winds so fierce 
I do disperse. 
Man’s cruel rage 

I do assuage. 


The use of bells continued long un- 
known in the east, the people being call- 


ed to public worship by strokes of wood. 
en hammers on hollow logs, or on rude 
cymbals ; and to this day the Turks pro. 
claim the beginning of their service by 
vociferations from the steeple or minaret, 
The Roman Catholics christen, or bap- 
tize, and consecrate their bells by names, 
godfathers assisting at the solemnity, 
There is not a town im all the Nether. 
lands without its chimes, great or small, 
like the seven bells of Christ’s Church, 
Salem Street, Boston. The chimes, in 
the country towns of England, are nu- 
merous, and a peal of them can be pro- 
cured for a piece of money; on this ac 
count England has sometimes been call- 
ed ‘the ringing island.’ MHence the 
beautiful lines :— 
EVENING BELLS. 


Those evening bells, those evening bells, 
How many a tale their music telis 

Of youth and home, and that sweet time 
Since last 1 heard their soothing chime. 


Those joyous hours are passed away ; 
And many a friend, that then was gay, 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those ‘ evening bells.’ 


And so *twill be when I am gone! 

That tuneful peal wil) still ring on, 

While other bards shall walk these dells, 

And sing thy praise, sweet ‘ evening bells.’ 

In the christening of a bell by the 
Catholics, the following curious ceremo- 
nies are, or were, observed :—1. It must 
be baptized before it may be hung in the 
steeple. 2. By a bishop, or his deputy. 
3. Holy water, oil, salt, cream, tapers, 
&c. must be used in its consecration. 4 
It must receive a name. 6. It must 
have godfathers of great rank. 6. The 
bell must be washed by the hands of the 
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bishop, &c. 


7. It must be solemnly 
crossed. 8. It must be anointed by the 
bishop in the name of the Trinity. 10. 
At this baptism the prayers, &c. are lit- 
erally for the bell. 


ANECDOTE OF COLMAN THE YOUNGER. 


When Colman read his Opera of 
‘Inkle and Yarico’ to Dr. Mosely, who 
had resided at Barbadoes, the Dr. re- 
plied, ‘It won’t do,—stuff and nonsense.’ 
Why? doctor. ‘I'll tell you why; you 
say, in the finale,— 


Now let us dance and sing, 
While all Barbadoes’ bells shall ring. 


[t won’t do—there is but.one bell in all 
the island !’ 


_-_-— 


Gentility in Africa. 


Tue costumes of the better class of 
people, in the interior of Africa, consists 
of one or more robes—a dress like a 
surplice or churchman’s white robe— 
very wide trowsers, and a cap of scarlet 
cloth, if they can procure one. The rich 
and royal personages usually put on so 
many of these robes, of different colors, 
that they appear quite unwieldy. Those 
who cannot afford thus to encumber 
themselves, wear striped blue cotton 
cloth round the waist, or thrown in va- 
rious graceful ways over the shoulder ; 
and there is some art in arranging the 
folds so that it shall not fall off. Indeed 
they frequently reminded me of the 
manner in which some of the best stat- 


ues of antiquity are dressed. ' 
Allen’s Niger Scenes. 





DRESS OF THE AFRICANS. GALILEO DISCOVERS THE TELESCOPE. 191° 


Discovery of the Telescope. 


GaiteEo placed, at the end of a leaden 
tube, two spectacle glasses, both of which 
were plain on one side, while one of 
them had its one side convex, and the 
other its second side concave; and hav- 
ing applied his eye to the concave glass, 
he saw objects pretty large and pretty 
near him. This little instrument, which 
magnified only three times, he carried 
in‘ triumph to Venice, where it excited 
the most intense interest. Crowds of 
the principal citizens flocked to his 
house to see the magical toy ; and after 
nearly a month had been spent in grati- 
fying this epidemical curiosity, Galileo 
was led to understand from the Doge of 
Venice, that the senate would be highly 
gratified by obtaining possession of so 
extraordinary an instrument. Galileo 
immediately complied with the wishes 
of his patrons, who acknowledged the 
present by a mandate conferring upon 
him, for life, his professorship at Padua, 
and generously raising his salary from 


520 to 1000 florins. 
See Dr. Brewster's Martyrs of Science. 





Ancient Cooks. 


Privtarcn tells the following anecdote 
of Alexander the Great. When upon a 
march he turned away his cooks. The 
reason he assigned for this was, that ‘ he 
carried much better cooks along with 
him than those he turned off, namely, a 
long morning’s journey to whet his ap- 
petite for his dinner, and a frugal dinner 
to make his supper relish well.’ 
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Tue Arabian town of Mocha is the 
principal port frequented by Europeans 
inthe Red Sea. In our minds the name 
of this place is inseparably associated 
with the idea of the commodity which 
forms its chief article of export; and 
though there may possibly be some who 
are ignorant of the existence or locality 
of such a town, there must be very few 
indeed who have not heard of the famous 
coffee on which it has bestowed its 
name. 

The traveller Niebuhr says, that Mo- 
cha is decidedly one of the new towns 
of the Tehama, and that its origin can- 
not be referred to an earlier period than 
the fourteenth century. Its reputed 
founder is a certain sheik, (a title of 
honor assumed by ‘ a swarm of the gen- 
wine or fictitious descendants’ of Mo- 
hammed, and his son-in-law the caliph 
Ali) who in that age led the solitary 
life of a hermit near the site of the town, 
and gained so wide a reputation for su- 
perior sanctity, that his Mohammedan 
brethren were in the habit of flocking to 
his cell from distant countries, to gath- 
et from his lips the lessons of wisdom. 
It happened one day, according to the 
tradition of the country, that an Indian 
vessel bound to the port of Djidha, on 
the Red Sea, anchored in the roadstead 
of Mocha ; and the crew, espying the 
dwelling of the hermit, were induced by 
curiosity to visit the shore. The Sheik 
Schadeli (for such was the name of the 
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Town and Port of Mocha on the Red Sea. 


recluse,) received them most graciously, 
and regaled them with coffee ; the novel 
beverage was pleasing to the palates of 
the strangers, and the old man enter- 
tained them while they drank, with a 
catalogue of its many excellent virtues. 
The propriety of testing their efficacy 
upon the person of the Indian captain, 
who just then happened to be ill, was 
instantly suggested ; and the Sheik as- 
sured his visiters, that, with the aid of 
his prayers, the use of the coffee would 
bring about a speedy restoration of 
health. He moreover told them that, if 
they chose to disembark their merchan- 
dise, they would realize a considerable 
profit ; and further he prophesied that 
at some future day there would arise on 
that spot a commercial city which should 
afford to the East Indians a favorable 
market for a large portion of their goods. 
The rest of the story is, of course, as it 
should be ; the master went on shore 
the next day, drank some of the Sheik’s 
coffee, and got quite well; a particular- 
ly large number of Arabians happened 
to pay their visits that day, and very 
obligingly took the whole cargo off his 
hands. ‘The reputation of the hermit 
increased,and a village arose by degrees 
around his humble dwelling ; more ships 
resorted to so excellent a market, and 
the Sheik’s prediction was at length ac- 
complished by the establishment of a 
commercial town. 


Mocha is built on the margin of a dry 
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194 MOCHA DESCRIBED—TREATMENT OF THE JEWS. 


sandy plain of remarkable sterility ; it 
stands close to the sea-shore in the hol- 
low of a small bay formed by ihe pro- 
jecting points of land. On each of these 
there is a sort of tower, or castle as it is 
styled ; that on the south bears the ev- 
erlasting name of Sheik Schadeli. The 
bay is not deep enough for large vessels, 
which are obliged to anchor in the open 
roadstead two miles from the shore. The 
appearance of Mocha from the shore is 
imposing ; the buildings, of one unva- 
ried white, give it the appearance of be- 
ing excavated from a quarry of marble, 
and contrast strikingly with the dark- 
blue waters, out of which it seems to 
rise. A near approach dispels the delu- 
sion, and shows many plastered and 
whitewashed houses, which are enabled, 
from the scarcity of rain, to preserve a 
lustrous freshness, that would speedily 
disappear under the influence of one 
good tropical shower. The town is en- 
circled with a loop-holed wall, rudely 
built, and ready to fall on a first dis: 
charge of the few cannon on the battle- 
ments. On entering within these walls, 
the stranger is impressed with feelings 
very different from those which he ex- 
perienced when gazing at its showy and 
formidable appearance at a distance ; he 
finds it ‘ irregularly planned, filthy im 
the extreme, being never ’ swept nor 
cleaned, and unadorned with any build- 
ing; public or private, capable of arrest- 
ing the traveller’s attention.’ The streets 
are narrow and unpaved; the houses 
very lofty; and their sides studded with 


loop-koles and projecting windows irreg. 
ularly disposed ; the facades and cor. 
nices are decorated with arabesque and 
fret-work in every fantastic variety of 
shape, and the balconies with beautiful 
specimens of carved wood-work. The 
flat roofs serve the purpose of terraces ; 
they are often surmounted by little tur. 
rets, whose light airy appearance agree 
ably diversifies the square solid unifor- 
mity of the buildings. This description 
does not apply to the houses inhabited 
by the lower classes of the population ; 
these are nothing but circular huts of 
wicker-work, covered inside with mats 
and outside with a little clay. The roofs 
are uniformly thatched, and in front of 
each dwelling is a small area or yard 
fenced off. The mosques, with their tall 
elegant minarets, are spoken of as ex- 
tremely handsome, particularly that one 
of them which is called after Sheik 
Schadeli. 

Without the walls, on the land side, 
are three small villages, or suburbs, in- 
habited respectively by the Jews, the 
Abyssinians, and the Bedouin laborers; 
they are simply collections of thatched 
conical-shaped huts ‘ looking like so 
many large bee-hives,’—such as we have 
already described. ‘The Jew is looked 
upon at Mocha,’ says the author of 
Scenes and Impressions, ‘ with an evil 
eye ; suffering is here the badge of their 
poor tribe ; the Arab may spit upon and 
strike them; they are not allowed to 
weara turban. They gain a livelihood 
by working as goldsmiths and jewellers, 














and it is said, have stills, and retail spi- 
rits to the less orthodox Mussulmans.’ 
The neighborhood is void of trees, ex- 
cepting a small stunted date-grove to the 
south of the town, and even the grass 
for the few cattle of the place is brought 
from a distance, there not being the 
slightest verdure within the walls. The 
parched plain at the back of the town 
extends to the mountains at a little dis- 
tance ;_ the only relief to the unvarying 
picture of brown and desolate sterility ts 
the date-grove above mentioned, which 
extends for nearly two miles, and ren- 
dered, by the very force of contrast, a 
doubly pleasing object for the eye to re- 
pose upon. ‘The few wells that are scat- 
tered over the town yield only a_brack- 
ish unwholesome liquid ; the pure wa- 
ter, used by those who can afford it, is 
brought from a town 20 miles distant. 
Macculloch says the population of 
Mocha is between 5000 and 7000. Its 
character is very motley; of oriental 
nations alone the streets usually present 
a strange mixture. ‘The natives of 
Abyssinia are constantly there, with their 
tall upright slender figures, intelligent 
countenances, fine features, and pecu- 
liarly sparkling and vivacious eyes,— 
their hair arranged and dyed with the 
utmost care, so as to impart a sort of 
foppish air to their appearance. Besides 
the Abyssinian dandies, there are to be 
Seen the Banians of India with their 
singular turbans,—the wild-looking Be- 
douin of the desert armed cap-a-pie,— 
the more civilized Arab of the town,— 
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the peaceful looking Hindoo with his 
silk trousers and snow-white vest,—and 
occasionally the magnificent Turk with 
his splendid, handsome, and cumbrous 
attire. ‘Here,’ says Mrs. Colonel Ell- 
wood, ‘I first saw the light, the elegant, 
and the beautiful gazelle running about 
the streets, playfully attempting to butt 
us as we passed, also what is termed in 
India the Brahminee bull, with the 
hunch on his shoulders; and we some- 
times met the Dowlah’s horses exercis- 
ing, among which were some of the high 
caste Nedjedy breed, and which, when 
compared with our English steeds, are 
small, light, and active, and there were 
also some of the strong heavy and pon- 
derous Dongola species.’ 

The great article of export from Mo- 
cha is coffee, which is universally ad- 
mitted to be of the first quality ; it is 
grown at some distance in the interior, 
in the sheltered and secluded valleys of 
the ‘ happy’ region, (or Arabia Felix,) 
whence it is brought down to this port 
upon the backs of camels. 

There is not much of the bean consu- 
red at Mocha itself ; the Arabs, either 
from economy or preference, generally 
use an infusion made from the husk, 
and Mrs. Lushington says, that judging 
from the indifferent specimen of the 
coffee made from the bean which she 
tasted at the Residency, this latter meth- 
od of preparing it,must be rare even 
among the higher classes. The same 
writer observes, that every Arab lady, 
when she visits, carries on her arma 
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little bag of coffee ; this is boiled at the 
house where she spends the evening, 
and thus she is enabled to enjoy society 
without putting her friend to the expense. 
The coffee-houses in the town are places 
of great resort; there may be seen at all 
hours, groups of townsmen and traders 
reclining on couches of the date-leaf, 
under the shelter of wide-spread awn- 
ings, and exhibiting an unwearying per- 
severance in stroking their long beards, 
sipping their kishu, or husk-made coffee, 
and smoking their little hookahs, with 
bowls of polished cocoa-nut, and orna- 
meuts of brass-work. 

- The Dowlah of Mocha is an unim- 
portant personage ; ‘the reader who 
might attach to the station and rank of 
governor a something of dignity and 
freedom,’ observes Capt. Sherer, ‘will 
learn with a smile that the Dowlah of 
Mocha is a black Abyssinian slave, not 
at all striking in his appearance, or in 


any way remarkable.’ He had been a 
slave in the family of the Iman at Senna, 
He has a garrison under his command 
of about eighty horse and two hundred 
matchlock men, with just as much dis. 
cipline as Arab troops usually have; 
they mount guard at the different gates, 
and when upon duty, generally recline 
upon couches with their matchlocks ly- 
ing negligently by their side, the never- 
failing pipe in their mouths, and a cup 
of coffee within reach of hand. They 
attend the Dowlah on his weekly visits 
to the mosque, on which occasions both 
the governor and his guards are seen to 
the best advantage. 


Our engraving is a view of Mocha 
from the land-side. Immediately in the 
fore-ground on the left is the Arab vil- 
iage ; and on the right is seen the Eng- 
lish burial-ground, walled in and secur 
ed by a gate. 








Correspondence. 


A BEAR HUNT IN MAINE AND TWO ENIGMAS. 


We have received from some young friend a letter, a 
story, and an enigma, which we insert entire, as we wish 
to oblige all those kind writers who feel so great an inte- 
rest in our mayazine. Several other enigmas, &c. from 
other sources will be attended to in future numbers. 


To the Editor of Parley’s Magazine. 
S**** April 15, 1844. 
Dear Sir, ‘ 

I have, for a number of years, been a sub- 
scriber to the magazine for children which 
is edited by you, and do not like to withdraw 
my name, although of late years I have 


found other reading with which to occupy 
my leisure moments. I remember what a 
welcome visiter it used to be in days of yore, 
and it seems tobe parting with an old friend 
to discontinue it now. If I do not read your 
magazine myself (although I do sometimes), 
I lend it to a whole batch of cousins, who 
read it enough for themselves and me too, 
These young critics have complained to me, 
of late, because there are no enigmas, &. in 
their magazines. Now I do not know the 
motives, which led you to discontinue the 
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publication of them, but in my humble opin- 
jon they are not only very amusing, but also 
instructing. Many are the times that, after 
puzzling my brains to solve an enigma, I 
have been sent to the dictionary to ascertain 
the meaning of strange words, which they 


contained. Not knowing but that the omis- 
sion Was Owing to a scarcity in the market, 
and moved by the requests of my cousins, I 
coucluded to send one to you. I also send 
an account of an adventure. If you consid- 
er them worthy, &c. H. L. 


A Bear Hunt. 


‘A bear hunt! says a little rosy-cheeked 
boy, ‘I guess that this story is about the 
Buckeye or Wolverene hunters! Now I 
am sorry to disappoint him, but this bear- 
hunt took place neither in Ohio nor in Mich- 
igan, but a little nearer home, in the state of 
Maine, a few miles below the mouth of the 
Penobscot. 





It was spring; the snow had 
not disappeared from the shady side of the 
stone walls, yet it was rather warm, for the 
sun was now north of the equator. For sev- 
eral succeeding nights, some of the farmers 
inthe neighborhood, in which I was then 
stopping, had missed one or two sheep from 
their flocks. It was thought that there was 
a bear somewhere around, and all looked 
sharp for his tracks, or for the ‘ critter’ him- 
self, as the case might be. At last Tom 
Short reported, that as he was riding home 
from the village, he had seen a great bear 
going through the swamp. The good peo- 
ple of that region thought that the loss of so- 
many sheep was not to be borne quietly, and 
therefore determined to kill him, if they 
Were able. Five of them agreed to set a 


trap, and watch every night until they saw 
him dead. As I had never been on a like 
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excursion, I determined to join them, if they 
would permit it, and, as no objections were 
made, I went to the bear hunt. There were 
now six of us, Tom Short, who had seen 
the bear, Mr Ingalls and his son Robert, 
James and John White, and your humble 
servant, Harry Lake. 

The day afier this was determined on, 
there was such a cleaning of guns and rifles 
as the town of O had never seen, since 
the time when forty men went from thence to 
drive the British from Aroostook. Late in 
the afternoon they assembled at Mr Ingalls’ 
house, where I was ready on the spot, (for 
Mr I. was my uncle, and I was stopping 
with him) with my rifle, which I had bro’t 
from Boston. We waited some time for the 
trap ; at last Tom Short brought it in, and 
we started. We proceeded towards the 
swamp, and soon reached the path, which 
the bear was accustomed to traverse. A 
hole was soon dug, and the trap, which was 
like a common iron rat trap, only much larg- 
er, Was set, with a dead lamb placed a little 
in advance of it. All being ready, we hid 
ourselves in the underbrush, and waited for 
his bearship. But we waited in vain, for 
morning dawned, and we had no bear to 
drag back in triumph. Thus it was for 
three nights, and we began to be discourag- 
ed. The fourth night found us concealed 
as usual. We waited until twelve o’clock, 
when I determined to go home, as I was 
very tired, and did not expect to see the bear. 
I had scarcely got one foot out of the bush, 
when I was pulled back by the other, and 
told by my cousin Bob Ingalls, that the bear 
was coming. And sure enough he was, as 
I immediately perceived. Bruin came snif- 
fing and smelling along, now looking at the 
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sheep, and now at the stars. Soon the noise 
which our trap made in springing, and a me- 
lodious growling, assured us that our prey 
was fast. 

We sprung from our holes, and beheld an 
enormous bear, fast by his right fore leg. 
We all fired, but only three balls took effect, 
one of which was the slug from my rifle. 
One ball entered his left hind leg, one the 
left shoulder, and the other the shoulder by 
the leg of which he was caught. Notwith- 
standing these wounds, he tore round as if he 
would have got away and left his leg be- 
hind. We loaded again, as quick as possi- 
ble, and as | happened to be more expert 
than the rest, I was ready to fire first, and I 
soon made the other guns useless, for my 
ball entered the heart of the animal, and he 
fell dead. We dragged the carcass home 
with shouts, and he was duly inspected next 
morning by the requisite number of persons, 
and then condemned tobe eaten. The skin 
belonged to me by good rights, but I relin- 
quished it to cousin Bob, to console him for 
the conduct of his gun, which he could not 
get to go off until the next day. Thus be- 
gan and ended my first and last bear hunt. 

Harry Lake. 





Here is the Enigma, as you may see. 

I am composed of ten letters. 

My 3, 10, 2,8, 7, 1, and 2 are very unfor- 
tunate. 

My 6, 2, 8,9,4 is a word found in but 
two books of the Bible. 

My 7, 5, 6, 2 every thing has. 

My 6, 7, 1, 5, 2,8 is a well-known book. 

My 10, 9, 8, 2 you are, if you have 

My 4, 2, 7, 8,3, 10, which I hope you 
have. 


My 6, 9, 8, 2, 1 is a town in New-Jersey, 
My 8, 9, 6, 3, is what it is. 
My whole is the name of a person, known 


by fame .hroughout Christendom. 
H. L. 





From another hand. 
My whole is a name of 9 letters combined, 
And now you may try the solutions to find, 
My 4, 9, and 2 is in the farmer’s crop, 
My 8, 7, 2, is in every small beer shop, 
My 7, 8, 3, 2, is a kind of passage way. 
My 1, 8, 5, had best be made upon a sun 
ny day. 
My 2, 8, 4 is seen on every body’s head, 
My 6, 4, 9, babies do in order to be fed. 
My 2, 8, 4, 7, is a rank to us unknown. 
My 8, 4, 6, & 1, in bridges can be shown. 
Now when you have the whole of these so 
lutions found, 
You'll have a patriot’s name for eloquence 
renowned. 


Philadelphia. S.G.W. 





Toad Buried in a Stone Wall. 


However cruel the following experi 
ment may have been, it is one that ad- 
mitted of little doubt, as it was witnessed 
by many who were present. In 1793, 
Mr. George Wilson, a mason, met with 
a toad, which he wantonly immersed in 
a stone wall that he was then building. 
In the middle of the wall he made a 
close cell of lime and stone, just fit for 
the size of its body, and seemingly s0 
closely plastered as to prevent the ad- 
mission of air. In 1809, sixteen years 


afterwards, it was found necessary 1 


open a gap in this wall, for a passage 
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for carts, When the poor creature was 
found alive in its strong-hold. Itseemed 
at first in a very torpid state, but it soon 
recovered animation and activity; and, 
as if sensible of the blessings of freedom, 
made its way to a collection of stones, 
and disappeared—probably with a strong 
inclination not to be again imprisoned. 





Summer Neenes. 





Qur young friends are once more 
blessed with the return of summer. The 
beauties of nature at this season of the 
year are pleasant to the eye and ear. 
The fields are covered with violets 
spotted and worked into the green carpet 
of nature, the white or variegated blos- 
soms of the trees, the lilacs and pionies, 
and other flowers, the song of birds, the 
ight of cultivation and industry, are 
%enes common toe childhood. The re- 
membrance of these early sights and 
sounds soothes many a weary moment 
Mmore advanced life. The following 
tld song on this subject is very faithful 
nature and feeling :— 





MY INFANT DAYS—HUMORING A DEAD MAN. 


My Infant Days. 


Waite fancy sweet, or memory dear, 
At early dawn or evening shade, 
Or when the dewy buds appear, 
Or hawthorn sweet perfumes the glade, 
Sweetly my rising soul surveys 
These seenes which speak of infant days. 


What time I rove in twilight hour, 
Sweet meditation still my theme, 
Or when I seek the woodland bower, 
To shield me from the sultry beam ; 
The shade of eve and noontide blaze 
Remind me of my infant days. 


When worldly cares beset me round, 
And fortune greets me with her frown, 
Or when of love I feel the wound, 
Or bosom friends have treacherous grown ; 
’Tis then my pensive heart inveighs, 
And swells at thought of infant days. 


Let me my waning life redeem, 
And kindly breathe in Lethe my grief, 
If only of the bliss I dream, 
Time’s pleasant dreams yield some relief ; 
Yet, while I dream, some whisper says, 
‘ These, these are not thy infant days.’ 


When rosy youth’s ecstatic hours 
Depart, and leave the nature weak, 
And when the hoary tempest low’rs, 
And age sits pallid on the cheek ; 
O then the thought of Heaven repays 
The happy scenes of INFANT Days. 





Humoring a Dead Man. 

A man in Taunton, Eng. often kept at 
home for several weeks, under a hypo- 
chondriacal idea of danger in going a- 
broad. Sometimes he imagined he was 
a cat, and couched himself at full length, 
patiently waiting for an opportunity to 
pounce upon rats and mice ; at other 
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times he fancied himself a tea-pot, and 
stood with one arn a-kimbo, like the 
handle, and the other stretched ott in 
crooked perpendicularity, like the spout ; 
next he would think himself an eight- 
day clock, and place himself at the first 
angular landing of his entry stair-case, 
one leg swinging like the pendulum, his 
two arms representing the minute and 
hour hands, and his face the picture of 
a full-orbed red-cheeked moon or waves 
of the sea, in constant movement side- 
ways or up and down. At last he con- 
ceived himself to have died, and would 
not move nor be moved except to be laid 
out till the coffin came. His wife, in 
serious alarm, now sent for a surgeon, 
who addressed him with the usual salu- 
tation, ‘ How do you do this morning ? 
—‘ Do! replied he in a low voice, ‘a 
pretty question to a dead. man !’—‘ Dead, 
sir! what do you mean ?’—*‘ Yes, [died 
last Wednesday very suddenly ; the cof- 
fin will be here presently, and I shall be 
buried to-morrow.’ The surgeon, a 
man of sense and skill, immediately felt 
the patient’s pulse, and, shaking his 
head, said, ‘ I find it is indeed too true ; 
you are certainly defunct ; the blood is 
in a state of stagnation, putrefaction is 
about to take place, and the sooner you 
are buried the better. A few friends 
can immediately attend, and the awful 
ceremony be completed.’ 

The coffin arrived, he was carefully 
placed init, and carried towards the 
church. The surgeon in the meantime 





HUMOROUS ACCOUNT OF A HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


bors how to proceed. The procession 
had scarcely moved a dozen yards, whey 
a person they met stopped to inquire 
who they were carrying to the grave? 
* Mr. , our late worthy overseer,’ 
‘ What ! is the old rogue gone at last? 
a good release, for a greater villain ney. 
er lived.’ The imaginary deceased no 
sooner heard this attack on- his charae. 
ter, than he jumped up on end in the 
coffin, the lid of which he burst open, and 
in a threatening posture, said, ‘ You ly 
ing scoundrel, if I was not dead, I'd 
make you suffer for what you say ; but 
as it is, lam forced to submit.’ He then 
quietly laid down again ; but, ere they 
had proceeded half way to the church, 
a larger number of neighbors partly 
stopped the procession of bearers an 
sexton with the same inquiry, and by 





degrees added invective and loud slan- § 


der to abuse. ‘ The old extortioner!’ 
said one. ‘ His gold would not protect 
him,’ said another. ‘ He ought to have 
been hung in gibbets,’ said a third ; and 
a fourth was beginning to speak ; but 
the supposed corpse had already heard 
more than he could bear ; and, jumping 
from the coffin with an agility not.com 
mon with dead men, he was in the att 
of following his defamers, when the 
whole party, procession, bearers, mourt 
ers and all, burst into an immoderate fit 
of laughter. This public exposure of 
his whims awakened him to a sense of 


his folly ; he fought against the weak J 


ness, and, in the end, happily conquered 


had given instructions to several neigh* it. 
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Jack turning like a Wheel 





Jack of the Mill. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 





Tue family was assembled in the drawing room in the evening. The shutters 
were closed, the curtains drawn. All the elements of home comfort were 


brought together; a bright fire and lights within, a dark night and wild winds 
N  sury. 1844, 
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without. The father was conning the 
last page of his newspaper ; the mother 
was sewing at her little table on the op- 
posite side of the hearth. A boy and 
girl were in one place, deeply immersed 
in a game of chess; and not far from 
the father sate a young boy on a sofa, 
with his legs drawn up under him, and 
his eyes fixed on the father, as if watch- 
ing for something. 

The father laid down his newspaper. 

‘O now, father,’ exclaimed the watch- 
ing boy on the sofa, suddenly putting 
down his legs, and his eyes kindling in- 
to an eager brightness, ‘ teli us one of 
your stories ; such as you used to tell 
us at school, which you called ‘ hatch- 
ups.’ Idolike themso. Nothing drives 
away sad thoughts like one of them.’ 

And what do you know of sad thoughts, 
Claude ? But indeed I used to be very 
fond of those ‘ hatch-ups’ myself. Wit- 
fen, the translator of ‘Tasso—so soon cut 
off, poor fellow! he and | used to sleep 
in a large chamber, with sixty other 
boys ; and, as we went to bed at eight 
o'clock, we used to entertain the lads 
with relating such stories as came into 
our heads without any thought or prep- 
aration. Nightafter night it continued, 
and became as exciting and absorbing 
as one of the tales of the Arabs round 
their evening fires in the Desert. Every 
night, as soon as all were in bed, there 
was an eager cry of ‘ Well, now then 
go on with the hatch-up !’ 

The father commenced his story. The 
little boy on the sofa from time to time 


rubbed his hands and chuckled to him. 
self. The elder boy and girl went on, 
deep and silent, with their game of chess ; 
the mother with her sewing, her 
thoughts evidently engaged on some 
matter of herown. Anon however the 
laughter of the little boy on the sofa, 
who had again drawn up his legs under 
him, and was occasionally hammering 
with his right hand on the head of the 
sofa, saying, ‘ That is good ! that plea- 
ses me !’ drew the attention of the mo- 
ther; she smiled and listened too. The 
elder boy and girl, stopped at a new fit 
of laughter, seemed half inclined to be 
angry at the interruption of their game; 
but listened an instant and then laugh- 
ed too. They left their chess-board 
standing, and drew into the fireside cir- 
cle. In awhile, father, mother, children 
—all, seemed equally interested in the 
adventures of ‘ Jack-of-the-Mill.’ Even- 
ing after evening it was called for, and 
continued till finished. Here’s the be- 
ginning. 


Acres ago, when England and all the 
world were old-fashioned, one fine sum- 
mer evening might be seen on the edge 
of a long common, one of those snug 
cottages, half timber, half brick-work, 
which yet may be found in many a nook 
of our happy island, and that are at once 
so rustic and so attractive. It stood in 
its old enclosure, a mixture of garden 
and orchard, as it had already stood for 
scores of years. Old fruit-trees thickly 
covered the greater part of it ; some of 
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them leaning one way,and some of them 
another. ‘They were of kinds that few 
people now know. Nobody could tell 
when they were planted, and they seem- 
ed determined to live on for ever. Some 
were quite hollow ; and the tomtit and 
the pea-bird had built nests in their in- 
nermost boles for generations ; and some, 
where they formerly had a great bough, 
had now a great hole in their shoulders 
filled with black mould, out of which 
sprouted a wild gooseberry-bush, or from 
which a bramble hung down ; yet, spite 
of. all this, they had twisted up their 
sturdy trunks again so resolutely, that 
they had fairly bent them into an elbow ; 
and though some of them had been 
knocked so completely on their knees 
by a desperate blow of a thunder-bolt, 
or whisked over by a giant of a storm- 
wind, that brushed past as suddenly and 
as rudely as if he had been stung by a 
hornet,—yet, I say, there were their old 
heads all turned up to the sunshine with 
an air that seemed tosay, ‘ Here we are, 
after all, as stout and clever as ever !’ 
Underneath the trees, here and there 
also, and in the open space that might 
be more properly called the garden, grew 
cabbages and turnips, and other garden 
stuff, and bushes of overgrown filbert- 
nuts and barberry. At one end of the 
house grew a great yew-tree, and all a- 
bout the other a wilderness of ancient 
and wrinkled elder-trees, in which the 
hens roosted. There was a turf-bank 
by the cottage door, on which grew 
camomile ; and about the windows and 
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under them, all those old English plants, 
rue and rosemary, lad’s-love and box, 
marigolds and polyanthuses, that no old 
cottage garden could be without. Of 
course there was a stand of bees, and at 
this very time these bees were making 
a most summer-like hum, not only in 
the honeysuckle which hung over the 
door, but just as merrily inthe poisonous 
flowers of the blue monkshood and 
spurges, and in the very weeds which 
ramped in Jhat not very well weeded 
garden. 

This little peasant’s nest, with its old 
orchard and garden, was fenced in by an 
old fence, partly of rotting pales green 
with age,and partly by a hedge that had 
grown as wild as the asses and cattle on 
the common would let it. From their 
depredations it was luckily, in a great 
measure, protected by a_ great, wide, 
strageling ditch, on the banks of which, 
dry with the long drought of a warm 
summer, and under the canopy of over- 
hanging bushes of bramble and sloe, 
were scufiling and rolling in the dust 
a considerable flock of fowls. Just be- 
low, in a pool, swam as large a company 
of ducks and geese, while the old man 
of the cottage looked over his little gar- 
den-gate at them with evident satisfac- 
tion, and then went to see how the bed 
of onions flourished that were to stuff 
them on their roasting day, and to gath- 
er peas to carry to town with three cou- 
ple of ducks on the morrow. 

Far and wide around stretched the 
common, scattered with bushes of broom 
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and gorse, with sheep and pigs, cattle 
and shaggy ponies; and in a hollow 
not far off, lay on his back, kicking up 
his heels in the sunshine, and singing as 
loud as he could, a queer kind of an 
urchin, that might be fourteen, or that 
might be twenty, for aught that the clev- 
erest judge of age could tell. If you 
looked at his size at a distance, you 
would say that he was about twelve or 
so; but if you came to look near at him, 
you found him such a queer, old-fash- 
ioned sort of a cub, that you did not 
know what to make of him. He was 
as agile asa monkey. He could twist 
his limbs into every sort of shape that 
he pleased ; run up a tree like a cat ; 
scour along the ground on all fours like 
a dog; cock up his heels suddenly in 
the air, and walk along on his hands 
just as well as on his feet ; while, with 
his body bent back into a perfect ring, 
he went along knocking the back of his 
head with his heels. ‘Throwing himself 
as suddenly out of this form, he would 
spin along the greensward like a wheel 
—now his heels in the air, now his 
hands—yet so rapidly that his flying 
limbs resembled the spokes of the wheel 
of which his odd little body was the 
nave. There was no place where he 
was not seen exercising hisexploits. At 
one moment he was climbing up the 
loose precipice of a stone quarry, in pur- 
suit of a sand-marten’s or a wag-tail’s 
nest ; and more than once had whole 
loads of slightly-suspended stones given 
way with him, and come thundering 


down with him to the bottom, half-bury- 
ing him alive, and bruising him black 
and blue ; yet he had crept out, likea 
crushed rat out of the ruins of a fallen 
house, shaken himself, and gone off as 
if nothing was amiss. At another time 
he would be seen hanging by a single 
branch over a deep river, stretching 
with all his might after some floating 
trifle or other ; the branch has given 
way, he has plunged headlong in, where 
it was deep enough to take a tolerable 
church-steeple over head, and the country 
fellows who saw him have said, ‘ There, 
Jack is gone from home safe enough ; 
he can’t swim, and that hole is deep e- 
nough to drown Gog and Magog.’ But 
Jack has come up. given a snort like a rhi- 
noceros, and, though he never swam an 
inch before in his life, has floated and 
struggled on, with a motion something 
between that of a toad and a blind kit- 
ten, come to the bank, crept up it like a 
great lizard, shook himself, blown his 
nose, taken off his great shoes, and 
spouted the water out of them, and trot- 
ted off home to dry himself. Another 
time he would be seen on the top of an 
old man’s cottage, peeping down the 
chimney, and amusing himself with 
dropping a piece of mortar or brick that 
he had picked from the wal] into the 
porridge-pot, to the great consternation 
of the good folks below ; or he would 
be discovered climbing up the spouts or 
quoin-stones of the church tower, and 
creeping in at the belfry window in quest 
of pigeon nests. There was no mischief 
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and no dangerous place that the young 
monkey was not getting into; and the 
whole neighborhood settled it, without a 
dissenting voice, that he would be good 
for nothing while he lived, and must 
come to some uncommon end. ‘I shall 
not live to see it, may be,’ said old men, 
and old women too ; ‘ but those that do 
live to see it, will see something unac- 
countably strange in that young fellow’s 
finishing off. He’s just the gracelessest 
scapegrace that ever winked in bright 
daylight.’ 

If you took a near view of the restless 
subject of these comfortable prophecies, 
you seemed at last to have found a com- 
plete falsification of the adage, that you 
can’t set an old head on young shoulders, 
for here it was. Upon that lanky little 
body, which seemed as if it were made 
out of a snake, with its tail split in two 
fora pair of queer legs, and which was 
bending about in all sorts of uneasy 
ways in the most easy manner possible 
while you looked at it, stood a biggish 
rough head, with rough, brown, sunburnt 
hair,that seemed never to have had such 
athing as a comb in it since it grew, 
and a broadish, longish face, with a very 
healthy, but very odd look. Under a 
broad sun-freckled forehead, and a pair 
of shaggy eyebrows, twinkled also a pair 
of the most sly, and at the same time 
quietly-laughing, mischievous, and yet 
good-natured eyes you ever saw. You 
could not help taking a great fancy to 
the strange animal, and yet having a 









feeling that there was something impish 
and over-knowing about them. 
Whatever was astir in the parish, 
Jack was always on the spot. He was 
one of those idly active creatures that 
contrive to be in at all accidents, to see 
all strange sights, to hear the first news. 
If a barn was on fire, a horse had staked 
itself by leaping a fence, a cow had fal- 
len dead, or somebody’s sheep had been 
worried by a strange dog, Jack was al- 
ways to be seen thrusting his shaggy 
head between the legs of the first group 
of eager spectators, and was the first to 
run off asa messenger for help. ‘To 
tell the truth, he would raise the whole 
neighborhood. Over hedge and ditch 
he went ;_ his rough locks flapping, his 
old brown coat flying behind, his odd 
legs spinning away in the most marvel- 
lous manner. He ducked and threaded 
the copse-wood like a hare, tripped over 
the stepping-stones of the brook like a 
cat, swung himself over a five-barred 
gate like a merry-andrew, and came sud- 
denly round the corner of a wood on la- 
borers in the fields, or springing into a 
farm-yard or a cottage-garden, with his 
whole body on fire with eagerness, his 
eyes so full of wonder, and dealt out 
with such sharp and hungry words his 
news, that all heads were speedily pop- 
ped out of their doors, and the entire 
village was in a fever of inquiry. 


(> The interesting story, of which the 
above is the commencement, has been printed 
in a small, neat volume, for yuung folks, by 
the publishers of Parley’s Magazine. 
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Kamehameha, the Owhyhee Solon. 


On the Sth of May, 1819, at the age 
of sixty-six, died this great and good 
savage. Jf judged by his comparative 
advantages, he may justly be styled the 
Napoleon of the Pacific. Without the 
worst traits of his prototype, he possess- 
ed, according to the situation he occu- 
pied, equal military skill, as vigorous an 
intellect, and as keen a judgment, as 
his illustrious cotemporary ; a like force 
of character in bending wills to his own, 
and a similar ingenuity in adapting cir- 
cumstances to his designs. Nothing in 
intellectual or physical nature, that ar- 
rested his attention, proved beyond his 
grasp. It was his misfortune not to have 
come in contact with men whose moral 
qualities were sufficiently pure and de- 
veioped to have rightly imfluenced his 


religious aspirations. He felt himself, 
and justly so, above them all, the ruling 
mind ; avarice, drunkenness, lust, and 
tyranny, the besetting sins alike of civ- 
ilized and savage monarchs, he manly 
withstood. To this day, his memory 
warms the heart, and illumines the na- 
tional feeling of every Hawaiian. They 
are proud of their old warrior king; 
and an enthusiasm everywhere prevails, 
shared even by foreigners who knew 
his worth, that constitutes the firmest 
pillar of the throne of his descendants. 
The native historians relate the circum- 
stances of his death with a feeling and 
minateness, which well illustrate many 
of their customs. A sacrifice of three 
hundred dogs attended his obsequies; 
no mean holocaust (or Owhyhee burnt 









offering), when their national value is 
considered. 

Two or three years before the death 
of Kamehameha, a Boston ship stopped 
for water and provisions at Hawai‘i.* 
The crew had hardly time to lower a 
boat to go on shore, before they were 
visited by the king, who had swam from 
the town, a quarter of a mile distant, to 
welcome his new guests, his courtiers 
and retinue tugging far behind him in 
the water, vainly endeavoring to keep 
pace with their chief. Kamehameha 
was of herculean size, strength, and 
symmetry of person as well as of mind. 
As he was 25 years of age when Capt. 
Cook was massacred, this future civili- 
ser of his countrymen may have partici- 
pated in that uncivilised and horrid 
act. 

Hawaii (formerly called Owhyhee) as 
our young readers know, is the largest 
of the Sandwich islands, discovered by 
Capt. Cook, and where he was killed by 
the savage natives in 1779. Missiona- 
ries from America and England have 
greatly aided Kamehameha in civilising 
the people of these islands. 

Great Britain has lately formed a com- 
mercial treaty with Kamehameha III. 


* Pronounced Hawai'e. 


Cesar and the Fisherman. 


Lucan, the Roman poet, makes a di- 
gression to paint the happy life of a fish- 
erman. In plain prose it is as follows :— 
News, says he, was brought to Cesar, 


CZESAR AND THE FISHERMAN. 


at a late hour, that Pompey was up in 
arms in Calabria, ready to dispute with 
him the sovereignty of the world; _per- 
plexed in his mind, he knew not for 
awhile what steps to pursue, when, steal- 
ing from the arms of Calphurnia, he cast 
his mantle around him, and, through the 
gloom of midnight, hastened to the 
mouth of the Tiber, and, coming to the 
cabin of Amilcas the fisherman, struck 
thrice with his arm upon the door of the 
slumberer. ‘ Arise, Amilcas,’ said Ca- 
sar, in a subdued tone. The fisherman 
and his family were reposing on their 
beds of sheepskins. Amilcas knew the 
voice of Cesar, and threw open his 
wicket to receive his master. ‘Come 
away, Amilcas,’ cried the emperor ; 
‘launch your boat with all speed, and 
bear me to Calabria; Pompey is there 
in arms against me while I am absent; 
hasten then, and ask what thou wilt of 
Cesar.’ The night was dark, and the 
elements were at war with each other: 
but, by the strength, courage, and judg- 
ment of the boatman, Cesar was soon 
landed on the shore of Calabria. ‘ And 
now, Amilcas,’ rejoined the mighty 
chief, ‘make thy demand.’ ‘ Grant 
me then,’ replied the fisherman, ‘that I 
may return the way I came—to my 
peaceful family; for, at daybreak, should 
they not see me spreading my nets upon 
the beach, as they are wont, their faith- 
ful bosoms will be rent by sorrow.’ ‘Go,’ 
replied the Roman chief, ‘ thou humble, 
modest man, and never let it be forgotten 
that Cwsar is thy friend.’ 
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Country Scenes, 





In the barn the tenant cock, 

Close to partlet perched on high, 
Briskly crows,—the shepherd’s clock,— 

Jocund that the morning’s nigh. 
Swiftly from the mountain’s brow, 

Shadows, nursed by night, retire ; 
And the peeping sun-beam now 

Paints with gold the village spire. 
Philomel forsakes the thorn, 

Plaintive where she prates at night ; 
And the lark, to meet the morn, 

Soars beyond the shepherd's sight. 


From the low-roofed cottage ridge 
See the chattering swallow spring ; 
Darting through the one-arched bridge, 
Quick she dips her dappled wing. 


Now the pine-tree’s waving top 
Gently greets the morning gale; 

Lambkins now begin to crop 
Daisies in the dewy dale. 

From the balmy sweets uncloyed, 
Restless till her task be done, 

Now the busy bee’s employed 
Sipping dew before the sun. 


Trickling through the creviced rock, 
Where the limpid stream distils, 

Sweet refreshment ‘waits the flock 
When ’tis sun-drove from the hills. 


POETRY—TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 


Colin, for the promised corn, 
Ere the harvest hopes are ripe, 
Anxious hears the huntsman’s horn, 
Boldly sounding, drown his pipe. 


Sweet, O sweet, the warbling throng 
On the white emblossomed spray ! 
Nature’s universal song 
Echoes to the rising day. 





Chinese Anecdote. 


Tue pagan priests of China sincerely 
but ridiculously believe in transmigra- 
tion ; some of them are hypocrites, and 
grossly impose upon their credulous, ig- 
norant, and superstitious countrymen. 
Two of them one day, seeing a couple 
of large fat ducks in a farmer’s yard. fell 
on their faces before the door, and burst 
into bitter lamentations. The farmer, 
who saw them from the window, asked 
them the cause of their affliction. They 
informed him that the souls of their fath- 
ers inhabited the bodies of these crea- 
tures, and the dread of his killing them 
was what they could not support. The 
farmer said he intended to sell them. 
But, said they, if any accident should 
befal them, it would kill us. At last, 
moved by their tears, he delivered the 
ducks to their care, who, with their 
comrades, made a feast of them the same 


evening. In the meantime the farmer, 
not quite satisfied with fhis rapid trans- 
migration of the ducks from his farm- 
yard, mentioned the event to a man- 
darin, who found means of catching the 
rogues in the midst of their supper, and 
administering the bamboo. 


















the thread of Mrs. Stauley’s narratives. 
She was about to relate two anecdotes of 
Female Courage which occurred in the 
French revolution. Mrs. S. took up a vol- 
ume of Mrs. Hemans’ works and said, I 
was this morning reading one of these po- 
ems, and was much struck with a description 
of the powers of woman’s mind. You shall 
read it aloud, Philip, and I think you will 
agree with me, that, if true, which we can 
easily prove it to be from the page of history, 
it is a perfect refutation of the charge you 
formerly brought against our sex. 

Philip then, in a clear, distinct voice read 
the following :— 


Yet lives there many a lofty mind 

In light and fragile form enshrined ; 

And oft smooth cheek and smiling eye 
Hide strength \o suffer and to die ' 

Judge not of woman’s heart in hours 
That strew her path with summer flowers, 
When joy’s full cup is maotling high, 
When flattery’s blandishments are nigh ; 
Judge her not then! within her breast 
Are energies unseen, that rest! 

They wait their call—and grief alone 

May make the soul’s deep secrets known. 
Yes! let her emile, ’midszt pleasure’s train, 
Leading the reckless and the vain! 

Firm on the scaffeld she hath stood, 
Besprinkled with the martyr’s blood ; 

Her voice the patriot’s heart hath steel’d, 
Her spirit glow’d on battle-field ; 

Her courage freed from dungeon’s gloom 
The captive brooding o’er his doom ; 

Her faith the fallen monarch saved, 

fler love the tyrant’s fury braved ; 

No scene of danger nor despair, 

But she hath won her triumph there. 


When Philip had ended, Charlotte said, 
‘O, mother, do let us hear the whole of that 
pretty poem.’ 


No, my love, I do not think you are quite 
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Stories called “Facts to correct Fancies.”No. VIL 


As we promised, in our last, we resume old enough to understand it. 


In a few years 
I hope you will be able to appreciate the full 
beauty of the sweet poetess; but I could not 
refrain from showing these lines to Philip, 
more especially as some of them reminded 
me of several affecting occurrences of the 
F'reuch revolution. 


MADEMOISELLE DELLEGLACE. 


During the fearful time of the French Re- 
volution, the most horrid scenes of cruelty, 
injustice, and bloodshed, were every day 
witnessed throughout that unhappy country. 
It was at this time that most truly did the 
‘unseen energies’ of woman’s character make 
themselves known. Almost every fresh act 
of tyranny wasa fresh means of showing 
forth the heroic devotion, and disinterested 
affection of which woman’s heart is capable. 
Amongst those whose names are handed 
down to posterity, Mademoiselle Delleglace 
deserves a prominent place. Her father, for 
some imaginary fault, or it might be even 
without ground of suspicion, was imprisoned 
at Lyons where he resided. His daughter 
endeavored by every means in her power to 
sofien the hearts of his gaolers, and mitigate 
the severity of his lot. After some time, his 
oppressors ordered that he should be removed 
from Lyons, to the Conciergerie at Paris. 
Until this time, his daughter had never quit- 
ted him, and she earnestly entreated to be 
permitted to accompany her father in the 
carriage that was to convey him to the cap- 
ital. All her persuasions failed however to 
procure for her this melancholy indulgence, 
and she was compelled to see her beloved 
parent depart, unattended, save by those 
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who had clearly shown their indifference to- 
wards their unappy prisoner. But Made- 
moiselle, though depressed, was not subdu- 
ed ; she had that moral courage which sur- 
mounts every obstacle. She formed the he- 
roic resolution of following on foot, and, not- 
withstanding a very delicate constitution, she 
actually performed the journey, more than a 
hundred leagues, without ever losing sight of 
the vehicle in which her father was seated, 
except to procure him food in the different 
towns through which their route lay, or in 
the evenings to beg a blanket to cover him 
through the night in the dungeons in which 
he was lodged. Thus this devoted child 
persevered in accompanying him, and en- 
deavoring to supply his wants, until the dis- 
mal gates of the Conciergerie effectually 
separated them. But though her personal 
attendance could no longer alleviate his mis- 
erable fate, her affectionate anxiety would 
not rest here. Accustomed, since her father’s 
imprisonment, to deal with hard-hearted 
men, she did not despair of moving those 
with whom his imprisonment originated. 
For three months did this indefatigable 
suitor make her appearance every morning 
in the courts of the tribunal, and solicit in his 
favor the leading members of the committee 
of safety. Vain and fruitless appeared the 
attempt for a long time, and upon a less oc- 
casion the courage of Mademoiselle would 
soon have abated, and hope have died within 
her heart; but the life of her father was at 
stake, and she would not give up even the 
least chance. It is said, that the continual 
dropping of water will wear away even the 
hardest stone, and such was at last the effect 
of her constant solicitations. Even these 
men, destitute as they seemed of any vestige 


of human kindness, experienced at last an 
emotion of pity at constantly beholding this 
affectionate daughter, braving everything, 
and with such unwearied energy persevering 
in her entreaties. They relented, and who 
shall express the rapture of Mademoiselle, 
when permitted to announce to her fiather, 
who had long since despaired of such an 
event, that he wasfree. You may imagine 
they did not long remain in a place so em- 
bittered to them by distressing recollections 
as Paris must of necessity be. 

*O!? exclaimed Charlotte, while the tears 
streamed down her cheeks, ‘I am so glad 
poor Mademoiselle succeeded at last. 1 do 
hope they left that horrid country directly,’ 

I dare say, my love, that such was their 
intention ; they would hardly choose to run 
such a risk a second time, but unfortunately 
my story does not end so happily. The fa- 
tigue and constant excitement which this 
poor girl had undergone, were more than 
her naturally weak constitution could bear, 
and while accompanying her father on his 
return to Lyons, elated with joy at having 
rescued him from what appeared inevitable 
destruction, she was taken ill on the road, 
and Monsieur Delleglace had the unspeak- 
able misery of seeing her expire in his arms, 
his mind filled with the painful conviction 
that she had sacrificed her own life to save 
his. 

When Mrs. Stanley ceased, the children 
sat for some minutes without uttering a syl 
lable, so completely had they been interested 
in her melancholy tale. At last Philip said, 

‘You have indeed chosen a convincing 
story this time, mother. I hardly think any 
young man would have had so much pa 
tience.’ 
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You err now, my dear boy, on the con- 
trary side; do you not think such a lad as 
William Provis would have acted in a simi- 
Jar manner under similar circumstances ? 
But come, as you seem to have been so much 
pleased with Mademoiselle Delleglace, shall 
[relate a short anecdote of equal devoted- 
ness Which occurred about the same time ? 

‘O, pray do, mother !’ exclaimed both the 
children, ‘we should like to hear all the 
stories you can recollect.’ 

That, my dears, would be imposing rath- 
era hard task upon me, and besides, would 
require that Philip’s holidays should be con- 
siderably prolonged; however we will en- 
deavor to find time this evening for a brief 
memoir of 


MADAME LEFORT. 


This lady was the wife of a gentleman in 
one of the western departments. Monsieur 
Lefort having been detected in a conspiracy, 
was of course closely imprisoned. His wile 
earnestly entreated permission to visit him, 
and her request was granted. She chose 
the close of the day for this meeting, and 
carefully concealing on her person a change 
of female dress, beside that she wore, she 
repaired to the prison, full of her plans for 
the freedom of her husband. 

After the first burst of sorrow, at seeing 
him in such a miserable place, had subsided, 
she imparted to him her intention, and be- 
sought him to attire himself speedily in the 
garments she had brought, and under cover 
of the fust-declining daylight, make his es- 
cape. At first he resolutely refused to ob- 
tain his liberty by the sacrifice of hers, but 
she insisted on his following her advice, re- 
presenting to him how very improbable it 
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was that she should suffer more than a short 
detention; the night would soon pass, and 
the morning would restore her to her home. 
Thus she argued against her own conviction, 
for she could not but feel when she calmly 
reflected on the situation in which she would 
be placed, that it was hardly probable so 
heinous an offence would be passed over so 
lightly. Her husband however, in the ex- 
citing prospect of recovered liberty, overlook- 
ed the magnitude of her danger, or deemed 
it next to impossible that any one could be 
found so lost to the feelings of humanity, as 
to punish with severity such a noble proof of 
disinterested affection. Accordingly, he at 
last consented, and attired as a woman, with 
his face concealed beneath a bonnet, he pre- 
pared to quit his devoted wife. Shesurvey- 
ed him with the most anxious scrutiny, lest 
anything should have been overlooked which 
might betray him. Convinced at length 
that such was not the case, she hastily em- 
braced him, and in a cheerful tone bid him 
good-night. He then departed, and so com- 
plete was the disguise, that he passed the 
gaolers in safety, and once more breathed 
the fresh air. Pursuing his way with the 
utmost caution, he hasteved to secrete him- 
self in some place where the malice of his 
enemies should fail to find him. But we 
must now return to Madame, who, when con- 
vinced by the lapse of time, that her strata- 
gem had succeeded, and that the partner of 
her heart, dearer far than her own life, was 
beyond the reach of his persecutors, ventur- 
ed to contemplate her own situation, and its 
probable issue. You may be sure sleep vis- 
ited not her eyelids during that night. At 
length morning dawned, and she awaited 
with almost breathless impatience the moment 
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that would make known how completely she 
had baffled the vigilance of the keepers. At 
last it came; the gaoler entered the dungeon, 
and discovered Madame Lefort in the place 
of her husband. Enraged beyond measure 
at the imposition, and incapable of appreci- 
ating so noble a sacrifice, he exclaimed, in a 
threatening tone,—‘ Wretched woman, what 
have you done?’ Unappalled by the fierce- 
ness of his look and tone, this heroine replied, 
in a lofty and commanding manner,—' My 
duty ; now do yours!’ 

*O, mother, you surely have not finished !’ 
exclaimed Charlotte, when Mrs. Stanley be- 
came silent; ‘pray tell us what became of 
Madame Lefort, and whether they ever took 
her husband again.’ 

Indeed, my love, I regret that lam unable 
to answer either of your queries. I have 
given you the account as related by the his- 
torian, who does not mention what was the 
result of her affectionate courage, but this 
very silence, with the general character of 
the tyrants who were then in authority, 
would lead us to conclude that it was fatal to 
the liberty, if not to the life of this unfortu- 
nate woman. 

‘Well,’ said Philip, ‘I think Monsieur 
Lefort was very selfish, and cowardly too, to 
run away, and leave his wife in prison to 
take her chance.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ said his father, ‘ let us not 
condemn too severely; we all cling so de- 
votedly to life, that I do not think we can 
any of us venture to say how we should 
have acted in similar circumstances. Mon- 
sieur Lefort knew that if he could not make 
his escape, his own death was inevitable. 
His wife, on whose judgment he fully relied, 
appeared so calm, and even cheerful, while 


setting forth her arguments in favor of her 
own perfect safety, and his imagination wag 
so completely bewildered, that, after all, it 
can scarcely be wondered at that his feelings 
conquered his reason. You may be sure 
that he would afterwards bitterly lament hig 
weakness. But come,’ added Mr.S8. pulling 
out his watch, ‘we have greatly exceeded 
our usual time of separation. I fear that we 
shall have but sleepy looks at the breakfast- 
table to-morrow morning. 





George Canning’s Mother. 


Tue mother of the celebrated George 
Canning, prime minister of Great-Brit- 
ain, whose maiden name was Costello, 
occasioned, by her marriage with the 
father of Mr. Canning, a breach be- 
tween that gentleman and his relatives 
which was never healed. After the 
death of Mr. Canning she married Mr. 
Hun, who proved unsuccessful in_busi- 
ness, and they resorted to the stage for 
subsistence, Mr. C. being then a boy at 
school under the patronage of his uncle. 
When Mr. C. on his leaving office be- 
came entitled to a retiring pension, he 
settled it on his relatives. It is honora- 
ble to the memory of that great states 
man, that, amidst his struggles for polit 
ical advancement and the bitter warfare 
of party animosity, he never forgot his 
duty to his mother. He duly correspon- 
ded with her, never omitting to write to 
her on Sunday, which he set aside for 
that purpose, as the only day he could 
account a leisure one. So invariably 
punctual was he, that during his mission 
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to Lisbon, not being always able to trans- 
mit his letters regularly, he still contin- 
ued to write, and sent sometimes two 
letters by the same packet. 


True Stories about America for Children. 

Borninc oF Bripcewater, Mass. 
1676.—Bridgewater was the first in- 
terior settlement in the Plymouth Colo- 
ny, and is 20 miles from Boston. Tho’ 
most exposed to Indian inroads, the in- 
habitants refused to *esert their houses, 
erected a stockade, or garrison, and for- 
tified many of their dwellings. On 
May 8, 1676, about 300 Indians, with 
Tispaquin for their leader, made an as- 
sault upon the town, on the south side the 
river, but the enemy were soon defeated. 
On this occasion, thirteen houses and 
four barns were burnt. There is a 
tradition that all the houses were de- 
stroyed except one and the fortified 
houses. 

‘A few weeks previous to the death of 
king Philip, the inhabitants of Bridge- 
water, alarmed by the appearance of the 
enemy, pressed Comfort Willis and Jo- 
seph Edson to go post to the governor. 
Capt. Church with his company was im- 
mediately sent to their assistance. A- 
bout twenty men from Bridgewater, 
while on the road to meet him, came 
upon and fought the enemy, and took 
seventeen Indians, and much plunder. 
They joined Capt. Church the next day, 
and soon captured 173 Indians. These 
prisoners were conveyed into the town 
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pound at night, and a guard of (friendly) 
Indians set over them. ‘They were well 
treated with victuals and drink, and had 
a merry night ; and the prisoners laugh- 
ed as loud as the soldiers, not having 
been so well treated for a long time. 
The next day Capt. Church arrived safe 
at Plymouth with all the prisoners.’ 
‘The ancient town of Bridgewater 
was purchased of the Indians by the cel- 
ebrated Capt. Miles Standish and others, 
and formed then a part of Duxbury, (the 
probable etymology of which name was 
Dux and borough, ‘ in honor of Capt. 
Standish, the duz or military leader of 
the colony, and one of the first settlers of 
the place.) ‘ Ousamequin, (Massasoit,) 
‘sachem of the Contrie of Pocanauquet, 
‘granted, &c. a tract of land usually 
‘called Saughtucket, extending in length 
‘and the breadth thereof as followeth, 
‘that is to say: from y* weare att Saugh- 
‘tucket, seven myles due east, and from 
‘said weare seven (miles) due west, 
‘and from said weare seven miles due 
‘north,and from said weare seven myles 
‘due south,’ &c. This deed was signed 
in 1649. Ousamequin, mentioned above, 
was the great sachem Massasoit, who a- 
dopted this name in the latter part of his 
life. The consideration or price of this 


seven-miles-square lot (ancient Bridge- 
water, now forming four towns) was as 
follows: ‘ 7 Coats, a y‘ and half ina 
‘coat, —9 Hatchets, — 8 Howes, — 20 
‘Knives,—4 Moose Skins,—10 y** and 
‘half of cotton.’ A'small rocky hill, near 
Whitman’s mills, was the spot where 
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214 FISH-HAWK—ABOUT DOGS. 


this ancient contract was made, and was 
Sachem’s Rocks. 

All the Bridgewaters are manufactu- 
turing towns, especially for bulky iron 
articles ; the annual value of cotton 


ginns here manufactured is 20 or $30,000. 
See Mass. Hist. Coil. 


The Osprey----A Fish Story. 


Tue bird mentioned in the following 
account, in an inland paper, is probably 
the osprey, or fish-hawk, a large bird about 
two feet in length, and five in breadth 
from tip to tip of each wing. It haunts 
the sea shores and borders of lakes, and 
builds its nest in open fields, or the sides 
of fences, with this singularity that one 
parent remains as a guard near its 
young, whilst the other is in quest of 
fish for food :— 

A few nights since Stephen Gifford, 
of Aurora, a noted fisherman, anchored 
his net lines on the bottom of Cayuga 
lake, N.Y. at the depth of 150 feet; and, 
after praying to the moon and stars, as 
fishermen too often do, that ‘he might 
have good luck to-night,’ and waiting 
the usual length of time, pulled up his 
line, when, to his astonishment, he found 
attached to his hooks, in addition to 
twenty-seven fine trout, a loon, weighing 
twelve pounds. The bird had dived 
down to this extraordinary depth in 
quest of prey ; and, not surmising that a 
barbed hook lay concealed in the bait, 
found, when too late, that it had ‘ caught 
a tartar.’ 


The Dog. 





In our last volume, p. 113, we gave 
an instance of the capability of the dog 
in measuring time. ‘The following is 
another authentic instance of this curi- 
ous faculty :— 

‘There were two friends, one living in 
London and the other at Guildford, 
These friends were on terms of great in- 
timacy ; and for many years it had been 
the custom of the London family to pass 
the Christmas at Guildford ; and their 
uniform practice was to arrive to dinner 
the noon before Christmas-day, and to 
be accompanied by a large spaniel, who 
was as great a favorite with the visited 
as with the visiters. At the end of a- 
bout seven years after this plan had been 
adhered to, the two families had an un- 
fortunate misunderstanding, which oc- 
casioned an omission of the usual Christ- 
mas invitation. About an hour before 
dinner, on the day before Christmas-day, 
the Guildford gentleman, standing at his 
window, exclaimed to his wife. ‘ Well, 
my dear, the W s have thought bet- 





ter of it, for I declare they are coming, 
though we did not invite them: here 
comes Cesar to announce them!’ and 
the dog came trotting up to the door 
and was admitted, as usual, to the pat- 
lor. The lady of the house gave orders 
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to prepare beds ; dinner waited an hour ; 
but no guests arrived. Cesar, after stay- 
ing the exact number of days he had 
been accustomed to, set off for home, 
and reached it in safety. The corres- 
pondence, which, from the singularity of 
the occurrence, naturally followed, had 
the happy effect of renewing the inter- 
course of the estranged friends ; and, as 
long as Cesar lived, he paid the annual 
visit in company with his master and 
mistress.’—Jesse. 


BoNAPARTE AND A Barset Doc.—At 
the battle of Castiglione, when the ranks 
of the imperialists were broken, and the 
heat of the pursuit was in proportion to 
the obstinacy of the combat, Bonaparte 
—coming up to the spot where the thick- 
est of the combat had taken place, where 
French and Austrians lay strowed in 
awful profusion—perceived one living 
object among those piles of corpses, and 
this was a little barbet dog. ‘The faith- 
ful creature stood with his fore-feet fix- 
ed on the breast of an officer--his long 
ears hung over his eyes, which were 
rivetted on those of his dead master. 
The tumult seemed neither to distract 
the attention, nor change the attitude of 
the mourner, absorbed by the object to 
which he clung. Bonaparte, struck 
with the piteous spectacle, stopped his 
horse, called his attendants round him, 
and pointed out the object of his specu- 
lation. ‘That dog,’ said Bonaparte, ‘as 
ifhe had known my voice, removed his 
eyes from his master, and throwing 
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them on me for a moment, resumed his 
former posture ; but, in that momentary 
look, there was a mute eloquence be- 
yond the power of language,—it was 
reproach, with a!l the poignancy of bit- 
terness.’ Bonaparte certainly felt the ap- 
peal; he construed the ypbraidings of 
the animal into a comprehensive de- 
mand of mercy; the appeal was irresist- 
ible; it put to flight every harsh and 
hostile feeling; Bonaparte gave orders 
to stop instantly both the pursuit and 
carnage. 


A Deceptive Letter. 
Mapam,— 

Tue great love 1 have hithe:to expressed for you 
is false, and I feel that my indifference towards you 
increuses every day. ‘The more J see of you, the more 
you appear in my eyes an object of contempt. 
I feel myself every way disposed and determined ‘to 
hate yuu. Believe me, | never had un inclination to 
offer you my _ heart. Our last couversation has 
left a tedious insipidity which has by no means 
given me the most exalted idea of your character; 
Your temper would make me extremely unhappy, 
and if we are united, I shall experience nothing but 
the hatred of my parents, added to an everlasting dis- 
pleasure in living with you. J have indeed a heart 
to bestow, but | do not wish to imagine it is 
at you service; I coukl not give it to any one more 
incousistent and capricious than yourself; and less 
capable to do honor to my choice and to my tamily. 
Yes, madam, 1 beg you will be persuaded that 
I speak sincerely; and you will do me a favor 
to avoid me. I shall excuze your taking the trouble 
to answer this ; your letters are always full of 
impertinence, and you have not the shadow of 
wit, or good sense. Adieu! adieu! believe me, I am 
80 averse to you, that it is impossible fur me ever to be 

Your most affectionate friend 


and humble servant. 


If the above is read omitting every other line, the sense 
is entirely changed. 





Never open the door to a little vice, lest a 
great one should enter too. 
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Anecdote----Jars sitting in Council. 


Two members of Congress, being in com- 
pany together, one of them observed that 
‘nothing could be more ridiculous than the 
manner in which the council of state assem- 
bled in some African countries. In the 
council hall were placed twelve large jars, 
half full of water ; twelve counsellors of state 
enter, and, stalking along with great gravi- 
ty, each leaps into his jar, and immerses 
himself up to his chin. In this attitude, they 
always deliberate on national affairs. You 
do not smile,’ continued the honorable mem- 
ber to his friend. ‘Smile—no,’ said the 
other, ‘I see things here every day more ri- 
diculous than that.’ ‘Pray what?’ replied 
the other. ‘A country,’ said his friend, 
‘where the jars alone sit in council.’ 





New Puzzles, &e. 


I. 
To the Editor of Parley’s Magazine. 


Siz,—Please insert the following in your next number, 
if it is worthy of notice. W. Kk. A. 


I am a word of 13 letters. 

My Ist, 3, 4, 5, 1 and 3, is excellent fruit. 

My 4, 12, 6, and 1, often prevails through- 
out our city. 

My 7, 1, 3, 10, and 4, produces fear in the 
sailor’s heart. 

My 8, 3, 4, and 9, is an endearing sound. 

My 13, 9, and 1, is much used by the fish- 
erman ; 

As also is my 6, 9, 12, 13, and 9. 

My 2, 3, 10, 7, and 9, is a noble animal. 

My 2, 5, and 1, is an article of dress. 

My 4, 5, 6, and 7, is a Catholic service. 

My 3, 1, 1, 3, 4, 5, and 13, isthe name of 
an empire. 

My 5, 13, 7, 11, 9, and.10, is what we re- 
ceive on asking a question. 

My 6, 9,13,7.and Y, is an attribute of which 
some are somewhat destitute. 

And my whole is the name of an able and 
efficient instructer in one of the Boston public 
schools. 


Il. 


A PUZZLE, FROM CHRISTOPHER, BOSTON, 


I am a word of 12 letters. 

My 4, 11, 8, 4, is what boys often do. 

My 3, 9, 10, 5, 6, is used in a prison. 

My 8, 2, 8, 4, is a bird. 

My 3, 2,8, 2, 10, is the fruit or nut of a spe. 
cies of palm-tree. 

My 2, 12, 7, 10, 6, is a musical instrument, 

My 2,10,12,is an instrument used by sailors, 

My 1, 10, 5, 6, is what we often have in 
summer. 

My 12, 2, 8, 4, is very soothing to infants, 

My 7,2,6,7, is a sort of Chinese instrument, 

My 7, 12, 2, 7, is an unwholesome drink, 

My 6, 10, 7, is a rather small animal. 

My 5, 6, 3, 9, is a measure. 

My 10, 5, 12, is the mien of a person. 

And my whole is a useful article of house: 
hold furniture. 


Ill. 
A PUZZLE FROM A. D. BOSTON. 


I am a word of thirteen letters. 

My 13, 5, 10, 8, is a kind of substance. 

My 9, 10, 6, is what you see always in the 
Street. 

My 4, 2, 8, 8, isa mournful sound. 

My 9, 12, 3, 5, 11, is the name of a girl. 

My 1, 5, 5, 4, is part of a chaise. 

My 1, 2, 7, 4, is asmall vessel. _ 

My 10, 6, 11, 7, is the name ofa girl. 

My 3, 12, 8, 9,5, 11, is a fish. 

My 5, 10, 4, is a kind of grain. 

My 4, 2, 10, 3, 4, is a sentiment. . 

My 7, 4, 8, 12, 3, is a large square folio. 

My 7, 9, 5, 3, is the name of a boy. 

My 8, 5, 2, isa game at cards. 

My 9, 7, 8, 8, :s a public walk. 

My 3, 7, 8, 4, is used on the dinner table. 


And my whole is a very useful book. 
Solutions of the above Enigmas are requested. 





ANSWER TO H. L.’S ENIGMA, P. 198. 


The lame. Famuel. Salem. 
Selah. Hale. Last 
A use. Health. METHUSALAHL. 


ANSWER TO S. G. w.’s ENIGMA, P. 198. 


Rye. Hay. Earl. 
Ale. Ear. 
Lane. Cry. 


Arch, 
HENRY CLAY. 
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For Parley’s Magazine. 


Little Lizzy Gleaning. 


' Thou shalt not make clean riddance of the corners of thy field when thou reapest, neither shalt thou gather 


any gleaning of thy harvest ; thou shalt leave them unto the poor and the stranger.’—Lev. axitt. 22 


Wuite here we're busy gleaning, 
The little birds and I— 

The heavy sheaves are leaning 
Together, safe, hard by. 


The word can ne’er be broken— 
It is forever sure, 

Which God himself has spoken, 
The favor of the poor. 


’Tis He who has commanded 
The reaper of the grain, 
When he goes off full-handed, 
To let some ears remain. 


And these, our heavenly Father 
Reveals it as his will, 

That we, the poor, may gather 
Who have no fields to till. 


The pretty birds, and mother 
And I, are poor indeed ; 

My helpless infant brother, 
She has to nurse and feed. 


So I, their little Lizzy, 

Do all that in me lies, 
By keeping ever busy, 

To furnish their supplies. 


Dear father’s gone to heaven, 
Where fruits in common grow ; 
While leave to me is given 
To glean in fields below. 


He said, no more to hunger, 
He’d there be filled with bread ; 

Then Lizzy, so much younger, 
Must surely still be fed! 





Q yuLy. 1844. 





Newburyport, July 1, 1844. B. F. GOULE. 
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About the Echoes on Boston 
Common, &e, 
Mr. Editor, 

How beautiful are all the phenomena 
of nature! Even sounds as well as 
sights are an endless source of pleasure 
and curiosity, repeated to us in a mimic, 
conversable, sociable manner; noticed 
with honor, and as it were registered 
in the winds! The voice of a boy 
on a still morning, or of a veteran field- 
piece on a muster-day or ata sham-fight, 
or that of a lowing ox or cow, or barking 
dog or neighing nag, a shrill trumpet or 
hoarse drum, or the mingled cadences 
of a brigade or brass band, or bird-call, are 
delicately but distinctly repeated in mel- 
lowed tones from the neighboring hills 
or battlements ; even the most audible 
or discordant of these sounds are soften- 
ed and set to music, and sometimes re- 
verberated again and again in quickened 
succession but in still lower, trilling, de- 
lightful tones, as if they had instanta- 
neously travelled to a great distance like 
Hamlet’s ghost, and there been iterated 
and reiterated by far-off voices with the 


self-same inflections pitched to a lower 
and lower and more melodious key. A 
boy at cricket under the great elm, or 
sporting his Hollands on Crescent pond, 
has the peculiar privilege and felicity of 
having all his noisy shoutings and ex. 
clamations in treble doubled and trebled 
and quadrupled around him; hill seems 
to return a verbal answer to hill, and val- 
ley to valley, till, in whispered sounds, 
the words finally die a natural death 
nobody knows exactly where, but at a 
great distance, singing like a swan even 
in their last moments. 

When I was a boy in old times 
and sauntering across the hills around 
Boston, | remarked to a playmate, that 
the spot we were then threading was 
celebrated for its echoes. His unroman- 
tic answer was, that he knew not what 
an echo was like, he had never seen nor 
heard, nor felt an echo in all his life. 
He spoke the truth ; he was so fond of 
hallooing and hearing himself talk, 
that a poor echo had no chance to be 
heard, nor get ina word edgeways, as 
the vulgar proverb expresses it. 

| hope none of your young readers 
who either reside or play around, in or 
upon Boston common in summer, or are 
in the habit of visiting it in skating or 
coasting time in winter, or foot-ball and 
batting-ball exercise at all seasons, can 
plead the same excuse, or are SO fond 
of hearing their own voices. This echols 
always wide awake ; and, if they will 
give her fair play or an opportunity 
speak for herself, I assure them they here 
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will hear as perfect an echo, as in any 
rural situation within twenty miles of 
Boston. In this place however you gen- 
erally hear only the last syllable of her 
discourse. Shedoes not appear desi- 
rous of multiplying words and vain rep- 
etitions, like many inconsiderate echoes. 
She speaks only when she is spoken to. 
This echo however, like some rude 
boys, is so impolite as to like to have the 
last word ; a vulgarity that ought not to 
exist among children. The echo knows 
no better, and in her it is excusable; but 
boys ought to know and practise civility 
and politeness to the very echo. 

With all the improvements and de- 
struction of old prospects and_hill-tops, 
and money-digging and money-making, 
the architects and underminers have 
never wholly succeeded in the murder 
of the Miss Ecao of our ancient hills, or 
smothering her in their Towers. The 
hills themselves seem to have had nine 
lives ; after all our cuttings and carvings, 
and manglings and mutilations and low- 
erings, some fifty or one hundred feet 
in perpendicular altitude, they still, com- 
paratively speaking, hold up their heads 
and maintain some portion of their an- 
cient integrity ; terrace above terrace, 
house or palace above palace, dome 
in the rear rank looking over the shoul- 
ders of its short or downhill companions, 
seem only tohave usurped the thrones, 
hot removed all the ancient echo land- 
marks of Beacon hill, Powderhouse hill, 
and Tremont; at least the echo of my 
old playdays on Boston common has 
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still a local habitation somewhere here- 
about. 

There are natural echoes and there 
are artificial echoes. Ido not mean to 
say that men purposely build, construct, 
or manufacture echoes for sale or barter, 
and take out a patent from congress for 
the invention ; but I mean that the hills 
round the Common in 1775, when they 
were without their present bulwark of 
houses, were natural echoes ; and that 
perhaps, in 1844, although the hills have 
been partially shaven and shorn or ob- 
literated, yet the terrace of public or pri- 
vate buildings on the sad remains of 
these hills are artificial echoes. I am 
no connoisseur in echoes ; I shall only 
say that an artificial echo has been dis- 
covered in a lofty chimney in England, 
in which the sonorous tones or echoes, 
like quick waves, are reflected or thrown 
back, somewhat like those in a long 
tin tube closed at one end. Another 
echo on the Rhine near Coblentz repeats 
the voice it is said seventy-two times. 
We have never heard this German echo; 
such however is the authentic record of 
her wonderful ,wind-instrument, hautboy 
skill ; but we do visit Boston common 
on review days,etc., in order partly 

* To mark the musical confusion 

Of guns and echo in conjunction,’ 
and partly selfishly to revive and re- 
touch almost obliterated recollections of 
by-gone holidays ; ‘live o’er each ancient 
scene,’ and by association of new and 
old ideas endeavor in imagination, for a 
few brief moments, ‘to be what we be- 
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220 ECHOES—HOW FORMED. 


hold ;’ to forget our rheumatic ails and 
all our other infirmities, and compare 
notes between the new picture of noisy 
multitudes and remembrances of old 
groups and landscapes. 

Echoes are numerous. But an echo 
at the Cathedral of Gingerti in Sicily 
has, it is said, been very mischievous. 
A whisper, spoken within the great front 
door is heard and distinctly repeated 
near the church organ and on the house- 
top. Like Trinculo’s fairy echo, this once 
turned out anything rather than a harm- 
less echo. During some necessary re- 
pairs in the cathedral, the confessional 
was temporarily removed near this echo 
door as it was called, and it soon occur- 
red that ‘ stone walls had ears’ or other 
miraculous organs, or ‘ told tales out 
of school ;’ for all the secret confes- 
sions, that were whispered for absolution 
to the catholic priest, were echoed in 
trumpet-tongued sounds through the 
thronged church by the instrumentality 


of this tell-tale echo. 


FORMATION OF ECHOES. 


‘How to make an echo’ sounds 
strangely among new inventions ; but 
to everything there isa purpose or natu- 
ral cause, which of course admits of na- 
tural explanation. 

Sounds, although they cannot be refrac- 
ted.or bent like rays of light, can be col- 
lected in a focus, and reflected, like rays 
ina tin lamp. They fly in straight lines 
till they meet with some impediment in 
their course, and are then rebounded 


back again to the ear of the listener, 
in straight lines on echo principles, and 
not on angular or crooked rules like light. 
This isanecho. A boy’s bat-ball, thrown 
against a house, rebounds a short dis. 
tance ; but an echo has a faculty of her 
own, superior to those of an arrow or 
cannon-ball, and poises and proceeds on 
her journey without stopping on the road 
or stooping in her course. Her flight is 
as direct as thatof asunbeam. If sounds 
or echoes are concentrated in a focus, 
or point, the revulsion or sound of the 
returning echo is more forcible—it is a 
sort ofconcentration of ideas or echoes, 

If we could see a sound, we should 
perceive these little vibrations or echoes 
flying as thick as hail in different direc- 
tions, and as it were rallied and collect- 
ed together in a tunnel by hills and re- 
cesses and walls and towers and temples, 
‘no jutty, frieze nor ’coigne of vantage,’ 
but arrests a flying echo, and sends her, 
or she is reflected back again to a boy’s 
ear in similar right lines flying in a re 
versed order or contrary direction to their 
original jaunt. The more numerous the 
rays of concentrated sound, the louder 
the echo, or the greater the number of 
reverberations. We have noticed an 
echo at Bolton, Mass. which responds or 
talks over the matter eight different times 
at unequal pauses ; this is caused by 
the flat walls of eight large edifices scat- 
tered over the village at various <listances; 
each echo forms itself into a self-created, 
free and independent echo, ‘ travelling on 
its own hook’ and getting back to the boy’s 
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ear sooner or later according to the dis- 


tance. This evidently shows that an echo 
resolves herself into eight or eighty 
echoes, agreeing in number with promi- 
nent obstacles. Such appears to be the 
theory and general practice of echoes. 


AN IRISH ECHO. 


Many persons are incredulous about 
what they have not personally seen or 
heard. ‘They will hardly believe any- 
thing upon hearsay ; and some are so 
fastidious as not to be satisfied with one 
sense being gratified, they want to see 
as well as hear an echo ; and an echo, 
like the beautiful blue air we breathe, 
was never seen in palpable form. Our 
young readers have heard an old story 
about sir Patrick Blake. Everybody 
knows it. He was an Irish baronet, 
who never travelled, and scarcely be- 
lieved there were snakes cr any other 
‘hastes’ except what were in Ireland. 
Sir Patrick was once incompany where 
anlrish nobleman related many wonder- 
ful accounts about echoes which he had 
witnessed abroad during his travels ; 
more particularly one in the ruins of a 
temple, on the Appian way, about twelve 
miles from Rome which, he said, repeat- 
edany words seventy times. ‘ That,’ 
said sir Patrick, who had listened with 
great attention to much more than he 
believed, ‘ that, my lord, is nothing won- 
derful. There is an echo on my broth- 


er's estate near the lake of Killarney, to 
which I have frequently said, ‘ Good- 
morrow, madame Echo!’ and it has im- 


IRISH, WHISPERING GALLERY, AND MILAN ECHO. 


mediately answered, ‘ Good-morrow, sir 
Patrick Blake, how do youdo?” The 
Irish nobleman, it is presumed, never af- 
terwards recollected any more of his 
wonderful tales on the Appian way in 
the presence of sir Patrick. 
THE WHISPERING GALLERY ECHO. 

The young reader may have heard of 
the celebrated dome of St. Paul’s in 
London, 350 feet high, and its wonder- 
ful echoes. Sounds are conveyed to a 
great distance on smooth surfaces ; and 
the effect in the gallery within this dome 
is well known to American travellers. 
An artificial echo has here a magnifi- 
cent field where she can play her pranks. 
A whisper on one side of the gallery is 
heard perhaps two hundred feet distant 
on the other side of the dome. 


THE ECHO AT THE COLISEUM. 

A blow, struck on one end of an iron 
tube or cylinder a mile in length, is just 
as plainly heard or echoed at the other 
end. One of the most eminent scientific 
lecturers tried the effects of sound on a 
smooth surface at the dome of the Colis- 
eum in London, on which a panorama 
This dome is 130 feet in 
circumference, through every part and 


was painting. 


corner and cranny of which the slightest 
or most audible sounds were increased ; 
the presiding echo seemed possessed of 
ubiquity, but the last syllable only of her 
response was intelligible. 
THE MILAN ECHO. 

Everybody knows that, when a gun 

or cannon is fired at a great dis- 
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222 THE ECHO ON BOSTON COMMON. 


tance from him, he sees the flash some 
time before he hears the report,and thinks 
it is what is called a ‘ flash in the pan,’ 
but the sound soon removes his doubts. 
for instance, the light of a discharge 
from the old forts on Roxbury heights 
is instantly seen on Boston common, but 
the sound and echo, although they travel 
across lots in what is vulearly called a 
bes line, arrive tardily several seconds 
afterwards ; and the same principle reg- 
ulates the blows of a bammer, the stroke 
of the woodman’s axe, or any other ac- 
tion that produces sounds. Light and 
sound travel on the same track, but un- 
der different rules and regulations ; light 
moves with lightning velocity ; butsound 
travels through the air at the locomotive 
rate of eleven hundred and forty-two 
feet in a second, or about thirteen miles 
in @ minute ; so thatan echo, lazy as she 
appears, runs as many miles in a minute 
as a passenger car does inan hour. This 
is the case with all kinds of sounds, a 
robin’s whistle or the softest whisper fly 
as fast as the loudest thunder. The laws 
of nature are as perfect on a small as on 
a large scale. 

The most remarkable echo on record 
is at a palace within two miles of Milan 
in Italy. The building is very long in 
front, and has two wings jutting forward. 
About one hundred paces in front of the 
mansion, a small brook glides gently a- 
long ; and over this stream is a_ bridge 
forming a communication between the 
mansion and garden. A pistol dischar- 
ged at this spot is followed by fifty-six 


reiterations or echoes of the report. The 
first twenty are distinct ; but, in propor: 
tion as the sound dies away and is ap. 
swered at a greater distance, the repeti- 
tions are so doubled and redoubled that 
they can scarcely be counted, the princi- 
pal sound appearing to be saluted in its 
passage by reports from the echo on ¢i- 
ther side at the same time in delightful 
but almost undistinguishable confusion, 
A gun produces a louder report, and 
creates sizty distinct reiterations ; which 
might perhaps be increased to a hundred 
by the report of a cannon. 

Nobody spends much time in investi- 
gating the operations of an echo; it is an 
airy subject ; but he thatruns likes to read 
every page in the vast volume of nature. 


THE ECHO ON BOSTON COMMON. 


Boston folks, like all other folks, are 
fond of change, sometimes for no con- 
ceivable purpose, except change or novel- 
ty. So completely have they overthrown 
old high-water and low-water marks and 
localities, that an inhabitant has to visit 
all parts of the city triannually or annu- 
ally, in order to ‘ define his own position;’ 
their notional whims have literally be- 
come proverbial. Shakspeare carried 
Birnam wood to Dunsinane ; but our 
city thanes have seemingly carried or are 
carrying Boston on their shoulders across 
Back bay, and South bay, and East bay, 
to all the Birnam woods within a circle 
of ten miles round; on the common side 
we have regularly approached Brookline, 
and shook hands as it were in friendly 








communication with Corey’s hill, Steev- 
ens’ or Tommy's rocks, Parker and Lam- 
bert hills, the Old forts, Norfolk house, 
Dorchester heights, Bunker hill, and 
Prospect hill. But our love of change 
and overthrow has hitherto been confi- 
ned to tangible and terrestrial objects ; 
we have only incommoded the ducks 
and peeps, plovers and gull and snipe 
tribes,clam colonies and hereditary mus- 
cle beds ; our invasions on the surroun- 
ding seas and soil have been limited to 
the removal of mountains like Beacon 
hill, and the transformation of unoflend- 
ing or offending ponds, docks, marshes, 
flats, and bottomless coves into solid terra 
firma ; our insatiable love of rotation in 
prospect and tinkering nature and _ per- 
spective for the accommodation of new 
swarms of bees or inhabitants on the 
neighboring swamps has, as yet, had lit- 
tle power over echoes or atmosphere ; 
our isle or isthmus, no longer an isth- 
mus, still enjoys its ancient 


GHAZEEPORE AND THE INDIAN ROSE. 
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Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not ; 
Sometimes a thousand twanging instruments 

Still hum about mine ears ; and sometimes voices, 
That, if { then had waked, aiter long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again ; and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me ; that, when | waked, 

I cried tu dream again. 


The echo on Boston common cannot be 
banished like mountains and cows, flats 
and flat ten-footers ; we may as well im- 
press the ‘ intrenchant air’ with our keen 
spades, as destroy this delightful ten- 
ant in and about our mall, Crescent pond, 
and the aboriginal big elm ‘ 10 yards a- 
bout,’ our ‘ antlered Herne’s oak,’ around 
which trip the Boston fairies, — a Fal- 
staff among the trees. Ourecho has no 
corporeal form nor feature ; and, unless it 
owe its musical properties, like European 
echoes, to a tall chimney, St. Paul’s dome, 
a Milan chateau, a ruined temple on the 
Appian way or Sir Patrick’s wonderful 
Killarney lake, it must flourish in eternal 
youth, in spite of the wreck of old pros- 
pects and crush of the Boston hills. 
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GHAZEEPORE, or, as it is sometimes 
| spelt Gazypoor, long celebrated for its 
, rose-water, is the capital of a cercar or 
, province of Hindostan, of the same name. 
It is situated on the left bank of the riv- 
er Ganges. It is described by Bishop 
, Heber as a large town or city, and when 
: viewed from the river, as presenting a 
very striking appearance, though, on a 
a nearer Inspection, its noblest buildings 





Rose__Rose Water, 


are, as is too often the case in Indian 
towns, found to be in a miserable state 
of ruin. 

Ghazeepore is celebrated throughout 
India for the wholesomeness of its air, 
and the beauty and extent of its rose- 
gardens. Perhaps these, in a good de- 
gree, arise from the same cause,—the 
elevated level on which it stands and 
the dryness of its soil, which never re- 
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tains the moisture, and after the heaviest 
showers is in a very few hours fit to 
walk on with comfort. 

The precious incense of the rose, the 
atta-gool, so celebrated throughout all 
the civilized parts of the world, is pro- 
duced in considerable quantities in the 
gardens round Ghazeepore. A paradise 
of roses conveys enchanting ideas to the 
mind. Fancy decks the scene in bright 
and glowing colors ; sober reality how- 
ever dispels these gay illusions; the 
cultivation of roses at Ghazeepore is a 
mere matter of business, and the exten- 
sive fields, though planted with roses, do 
not appear so beautiful and attractive as 
might at first be imagined. The fact is, 
the Indian rose, though its very name 
seems to imply distinction, can only sus- 
lain a comparison with its European 
sisters in the fragrance it yields. It is 
beautiful, for could a rose be otherwise ? 
But, excepting at Agra, it does not attain 
to the magnificent size common in Eng- 
land, nor does it present the infinite va- 
feties which adorn our gardens. 

The roses of Ghazeepore are planted 
formally, in large fields, occupying many 
hundred acres in the neighborhood. The 
flush of their flowers, when opening to 
the morning ray, and enamelling the 
verdant carpet of green spread over a 
sun-lit plain, cannot however fail to de- 
light the eye. The gathering of the 
roses is performed systematically by a 
multitude of poor laborers, who carefully 
secure every full-blown flower. The 
first process which these undergo is that 
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of distillation. The gooladabee padnee, 
rose-water, thus obtained is poured into 
large vessels, which are exposed uncov- 
ered to the open air during the night. 
The narnes, or jars, are skimmed occa- 
sionally, the essential oil floating on the 
surface being the precious concentration 
of aroma, which is so highly prized. It 
takes 200,000 well-grown roses to pro- 
duce the weight of a rupee* of atta. 
The price even on the spot is extrava- 
gant, a rupee’s weight being sold in the 
bazaar, where it is often adulterated 
with sandal-wood, for eighty rupees, or 
eighty dollars of our money, and at the 
English warehouse, where it is warrant- 
ed genuine, at a hundred rupees, or fifty 
dollars. 

Rose-water which has been skimmed 
is reckoned inferior to that which retains 
its essential oil, and is sold at Ghazee- 
pore at a lower price than that which is 
warranted with its cream entire ; though 
according to the opinion of many, there 
is scarcely perceptible difference in the 
quality. A seer,a full quart of the best, 
may be obtained for eight anas, which 
is about a quarter of a dollar. Rose- 
water enters into almost every part of 
the domestic economy of the natives of 
India; it is used for ablutions, in medi- 
cine, and in cookery. Before the aboli- 
tion of presents, it made a part of the 
offerings of persons who were not rich 
enough to load the trays with gifts of 
greater value; it is poured over the 
hands after their meals, and at the festi- 


* About half an ounce. 
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val of the Hoolee, all the guests are pro- 
fusely sprinkled with it. Europeans 
suffering under attacks of prickly fever, 
find the use of rose-water a great allevi- 
ation; natives take it internally for all 
sorts of complaints; they consider it to 
be a sovereign remedy for an inward 
bruise ; and, in fact, Eau de Cologne 
cannot be more popular in other coun- 
tries than rose-water is in India. 


Descent into a Swedish Copper Mine. 


Tue mine of Coperbright is the great- 
est and most valuable in Sweden; it 
is four days’ journey from Stockholm, 
and the smoke of the furnaces of the 
adjacent towns may be seen at a very 
great distance. The people who have 
the direction are very civil to strangers; 
seeing me very young, they would have 
persuaded me not to go down into the 
mines ; but, after so long a journey for 
this sole purpose, no arguments or dan- 
ger were sufficient to dissuade me. We 
descended into the mouth of the mine 
by several flights of stairs, not over easy; 
when we had proceeded a great way, 
and, as I thought, were near the bottom, 
vur guides told us that now our labors 
were to begin; they lighted each of 
them a fir candle, and so proceeded. 
We travelled in this manner three or 
four miles, sometimes through hanging 
galleries of stone, rough in some places, 
and slippery in others; here we de- 
scended by ladders of a_ prodigious 
length, which shook and quivered at 


VISIT TO A COPPER MINE IN SWEDEN. 





every step we took, and there we crossed 


over the most dreadful caverns, on 
planks which danced as we moved; all 
this while we were surrounded with a 
thick smoke, and almost choked with 
the smell of sulphur; and, whenever the 
blue flames opened a prospect, it consist- 
ed only in horrid rocks, exposed to the 
strokes of the miserable looking miners, 
who were all of them quite naked, and 
as black as so many inhabitants of the 
infernal regions; add to this the noise 
of their numerous pickaxes, the rattling 
of wheelbarrows, and the roaring of tor- 
rents, and you will have some notion of 
the horrors of our journey. But if the 
descent was difficult, the return was still 
more so; and I will own to you, that 
nothing ever gave me greater satisfac- 
tion, than when I once breathed the 
open air again. The country of Swed- 
en appeared a paradise, and I thought 
myself happy on revisiting the fair face 
of earth again. 

In this mine about 1500 people are 
employed, who cannot, one with the 
other, get above 15 or 20 cents a day ; 
and there is not a week, nay, scarce a 
couple of days, but some one or another 
of them is crushed to death, either by 
falling, or by having some of the stones 
fall upon him; it matters not much 
whether the stones be little or big that 
fall upon them—since, in either case, 
the wound is generally mortal, occasion- 
ed by the vast height from which they 
are precipitated. Besides several met- 
als, more especially copper, they here 
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228 POETRY—THE PIKE. 


dig sulphur, vitriol, crystal, and many 
other minerals of value, so that the 
profits of this mine are very consider- 
able ; it is said they were formerly more 
so; and of this the covering of most of 
the public edifices of Stockholm, which is 
formed of this metal, seems to be a proof. 





The Unconscious Orphan. 


Moruer, I have found a tear 

In your eye! How came it here? 
More are coming—-now they chase 
One another down your face. 

How I feel your bosom heave ; 

What does make you sob and grieve? 
Let me wipe your tears away, 

Or I cannot go to play. 


Why is father sleeping so ? 

Put me down and let me go— 

Let me go where I can stand 

Near enough to reach his hand. 
Why ! it feels as stiff and cold 

As a piece of ice to hold! 

Lift me up to kiss his cheek, 

Then perhaps he'll wake and speak. 


Mother, O' it isn’t he, 

He will not look at me! 

Father hadn’t cheeks so white. 
See! the lips are fastened tight! 
Father always spoke and smiled, 
Calling me his ‘ darling child ;’ 
He would give and ask a kiss, 
When | came—but who is this ? 


If ’tis father, has he done 

Speaking to his little one? | 

Will he never, never more 

Know and love me as before ? 

Can he hear what we have said ? 
Tell me, what is being dead ? 

O, he doesn’t breathe a breath ! 
Mother, what’s the cause of death ? 





The Pike. 

Not long ago we mentioned a bird, 
whose voracity and unaccountable di. 
gestion enabled him to swallow stocks 
and stones. We are now to mentiona 
fish whose voracity is equally surprising, 
but which is seemingly more selfish 
and destructive. The cassowary mere- 
ly clears away dead nuisances ; but the 
fish called a pike eats up all his living 
brother fish and water companions that 
he can catch. He will even eat those 
of his kind and kindred, brothers and 


sisters, and father and mother, provided | 


he can conquer them; and his wide 
mouth and long throat are capable of en- 
gulfing them. If any escape him, it 
is not owing to friendship or favor, love 
or consanguinity, or any sense of justice 
or mercy. He knows none, nor prac 
tises none. What he is made for we do 
not know. But we know that all things 
are made for good purposes. Beneath 
the waters, around us, and over our 
heads, there are many things not ‘ dreamt 
of in our philosophy.’ 

But to return to this voracious fish, 
the tyrant of the ponds. The pike de 
stroys all other fish in our rivers and 
lakes; but finally the eater is eaten by 
the cormorant,man. There are so many 
traps and baits for his capture that he is 
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generally caught, either with hook or 
net, and cooked. He is too great a rar- 
ity to escape. He grows very fast by 
living on numerous other fish; but he 
oly renders himself a more tempting 
prize to some human pike or angler, or 
some epicure in fish and flesh. 

We have heard of a pike that was put 
into a pond, in a garden belonging to 
Lord Cholmondely in England, abound- 
ing in fish of various kinds. Twelve 
months afterwards, when, for some 
reason, the water was drawn off, it was 
found that this single pike had devoured 
trout, carp, perch, chub, flounders, eels, 
roach, and every other kind of fish in 
the pond or canal, except one large carp 
that weighed nine or ten pounds, and 
this poor carp had been bitten in various 
places. The pike had thrived so well 
however, on his fare in the pond, that 
he was four feet long, and weighed 
thirty-six pounds, and furnished dinner- 
presents to the neighboring nobility. 

A pike sometimes eats a fish nearly 
as big as himself, taking the poor crea- 
ture in headforemost, little by little; not- 
withstanding he himself always looks 
like a half-starved wretch, and as if ‘the 
more he eat the worse he looked ;’ his 
appetite seeming to grow by what it fed 
on; and probably the above mentioned 
pike, if suffered to live, would, after eat- 
ing all the other useful inhabitants in 
the pond, have miserably starved to 
death, in a place that had subsisted a 
thousand or two of other kinds of fish, 
perhaps for hundreds of years, because 
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of his intemperate habits, and inordinate 
appetite of eating. 

He is caught in winter principally, in 
sheets of fresh water in towns in the 
neighborhood of Boston ; at Milton, Can- 
ton, Horn Pond, Mystic Pond, Fresh 
Pond, Long Pond, Jamaica Pond, Ded- 
ham, Natick, Charles River, &c. 


Quite Romantic----A second Marriage. 


Some twenty years since, a man, then 
well known in this city,—Louisville, Ky. 
—left his family here and went to the 
south; since that time, until recently, 
nothing had been heard of him. Sup- 
posing her husband to be dead, the wife 
married a second and a third time, and 
is now in her third widowhood. Some 
days since, the first husband returned, 
sought out and found the partner of his 
early days, and in a few days will be 
married the second time. This man 
has passed through many vicissitudes 
during his long absence. He was cap- 
tured off the island of Cuba in a priva- 
teer, and was for many years a prisoner 
among the Spaniards. He escaped to 
South America, and was engaged in the 
wars under Bolivar. Rip Van Winkle, 
after a twenty years’ snooze, scarce 
found as great a change in the localities 
of his youth, as does this absent one 
find in every thing around him. All 
is changed but the heart of his wife- 
bride.— Louisville Dime. 





A bitter jest is the poison of friendship. 
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The Horse. 


Ir has been observed that horses 
have some taste for music. Among 
the sounds of aJl instruments, the sweet 
melody of the flute is to them the most 
pleasing. The Sybarytes, a luxurious 
and effeminate people, used to train their 
horses to dance tothe sound and cadence 
of the flute, instead of breaking them to 
military evolutions. The Crotonaites, 
their mortal enemies, were aware of this 
circumstance, and turned it to their own 
advantage by using the following strata- 
gem, at the moment of commencing a 
fatal battle. Instead of giving the usual 
signal for a charge of cavalry by sound- 
ing the trumpet, they began suddenly 
to play on the flute. The horses of the 
Sybarytes immediately began to dance 
and jump, and in the height of their joy 
passed over to the side of the Crotoni- 
ates, carrying their astonished riders 
with them. The Sybarytes, by this 
trick, fell into the power of their ene- 
mies and were completely defeated. 
This fact is recorded by Ariosto. 


THE HORSE—A MANKIND WOMAN. 


An old veteran horse, who was in ac. 
tive service in the battle of Waterloo, 
when the regiment was disbanded, wag 
bought by a baker who carried round 
bread, cakes, and pies. When the 
horse-guards were once passing, and 
their trumpet was sounding, the old 
dragoon-horse, in the baker’s cart, broke 
away from his master and fell into file 
among the horse-guards, cart and all, and 
could not for a long time be persuaded 
to leave the ranks. 





A ‘Mankind Woman,’ 


Tue late Judge Hutton, of Birming- 
ham, says:—The greatest wonder I ever 
saw, was Phebe Brown. She is five 
feet six inches in height, is about thirty, 
well proportioned, round face, and rud- 
dy ; has a dark penetrating eye, which, 
the moment it fixes upon your face, sees 
your character, and that with precision. 
Her step—pardon the Irishism—is more 
manly than a man’s, and can cover forty 
miles a day. Her common dress is a 
man’s hat, coat, with a spencer over it, 
and men’s shoes. She is unmarried. 
She can lift one hundred weight in cach 
hand, and carry fourteen score; can saw, 
knit, cook, and iron, but hates them all, 
and every accompaniment to the female 
character, that of modesty excepted. A 
gentleman at the new bath had treated 
her rudely,—‘ She had a good mind to 
have knocked himdown.’ She assured 
me she never knew what fear was. She 
gives no affront, but offers to fight any 
man who gives her one. Phebe has 
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strong sense, an excellent judgment, says 
smart things, and supports an easy free- 
dom in all companies. Her voice is 
more than masculine, it is deep-toned ; 
with the wind in her favor, she can send 
itamile; she has neither beard nor prom- 
inence of breast; she undertakes any 
kind of manual labor, as holding the 
plough, driving a team, thatching the 
barn, using the flail, &c.; but her chief 
avocation is breaking horses. She is 
thought to be the best judge of a horse 
or cow in the country, and is frequently 
employed to purchase them. She is 
fond of Milton, Pope, and Shakspere, as 
well as music; is self-taught, and per- 
forms on several instruments, as the 
flute, violin, and harpsichord, and sup- 
ports the bass-viol on Sundays at Mat- 
lock church. 
and often carries a gun on her shoulder. 
She eats no beef, nor pork, and but lit- 
tle mutton. Her chief food is milk, 
which is also her drink, discarding wine, 
ale, and spirits. 


She is a markswoman, 


-_-———___ 


Abraham and the Stranger----Jewish Story. 

Tue following, though frequently at- 
tributed to Dr. Franklin, was written 
by the eminent divine, Jeremy Taylor, 
Bishop of Downe and Connor in Ireland, 
in 1667. It is an excellent tale, with 
an excellent moral against the sin of 
intolerance :— 

When Abraham was at his tent-door, 
according to his custom, waiting to en- 
lertain strangers, he spied an old man, 


A JEWISH STORY—MENTAL FOLLY. 


stooping and leaning on his staff, weary 
with age and travel, coming towards 
him, who was one hundred years of age. 
He received him kindly, washed his 
feet, provided supper, caused him to sit 
down; but observing that the old man 
ate and prayed not, he asked him why 
lhe did not worship the God of heaven ? 
The old man told him that he worship- 
ed the fire only, and acknowledged no 
other god. At this answer, Abraham 
grew so zealously angry that he thrust 
the old man out of his tent, and exposed 
him to all the evils of the night, and an 
unguarded condition. 

When the old man was gone, God 
called to Abraham, and asked him 
where the stranger was. Abraham re- 
plied—‘ I thrust him away, because he 
did not worship thee.’ God answered 
him—* I have suffered him these hun- 
dred years, although he dishonored me ; 
and couldst thou not endure with him 
one night, when he gave thee no 
trouble?’ Upon this, says the story, 
Abraham brought him back again, and 
gave him hospitable entertainment and 
wise instruction. 


Mental Folly, or Humoring a Dead Man. 

An eloquent, popular divine, in Na- 
ples, in preaching a discourse on mental 
hallucination, or hypochondriacism, re- 
lates the following anecdote about an 
insane patient, who refused to eat :— 

Whilst residing at Rome, I ‘paid a 
visit to a lunatic asylum; and, among 
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the more remarkable patients, one was 
pointed out to me who had been saved, 
with much difficulty, from inflicting 
death upon himself by voluntary starva- 
tion in bed, under an impression that 
he was defunct, declaring that dead peo- 
ple never ate. It was soon obvious to 
all that the issue must be fatal, when 
the humane physician bethought him of 
a stratagem. Half a dozen of the at- 
tendants, dressed in white shrouds, and 
their hands and faces covered with chalk, 
were marched in a single file, with dead 
silence, into a room adjoining that of the 
patient, he observing them through a 
door purposely left open, where they sat 
down toa hearty meal. ‘Hallo,’ said 
he that was deceased, to an attendant, 
‘who are they?’ ‘ Dead men,’ was the 
reply. ‘What,’ rejoined the self-sup- 
posed corpse, ‘do dead people eat?’ 
‘'To be sure they do, as you see,’ ans- 
wered the attendant. ‘If that's the 
case,’ exclaimed the defunct, ‘I'll join 
them, for I’m famished,’ ard thus in- 
stantly was broken the spell. 


_— eo 


Diet of the Ancients, 


An epicure of modern times would 
suppose it a difficult matter to subsist 
on the diet of the ancients. Salt was 
known however; Lot’s wife ‘ looked 
back and became a pillar of salt;’ 
‘Ye are the salt of the earth,’ &c.; and 
the Egyptians enjoyed the condiments 
of leeks and onions ; but it would ap- 
pear that most of the heroes of the Iliad 





FOOD OF THE ANCIENTS. 


were their own cooks, and even Achilles 
himself prepared his own dinner. 

The difference between the diet of the 
ancients and that of us moderns is yer 
striking. The ancient Greeks and Ro. 
mans used no alcoholic liquor, it being 
unknown to them; nor coffee, nor tea, 
nor chocolate, nor sugar, nor even butter; 
for Galen informs us he had seen it but 
once in his life. They were ignorant 
of the great number of our tropical spices, 
such as clove, nutmeg, mace, ginger, Ja 
maica pepper, curry, pimento. They 
used neither buckwheat, nor French 
beans, nor spinach, nor sago, tapioca, 
salap, arrow-root, nor potato, or its vari- 
eties; nor even the common, but a sort 
of marsh-grown bean. Nor many of 
our fruits, as the orange, tamarind, not 
American maize. On the other hand, 
they ate substances which we now neg: 
lect—the mallow, the herb ox-tongue, 
the sweet acorn, the lupin. They used 
greatly, radish, lettuce, sorrel. They 
liked the flesh of wild asses, of little 
dogs, of the dormouse, of the fox, of the 
bear. ‘They ate the flesh of parroquets 
and other rare birds; and of lizards. 
They were fond of a great many fish and 
shell-fish, which we now hold in no es 
teem. They employed as seasonings, 
rue and assafeetida. 





Tae Homan Minv will improve itself it 
kept in action; but grows dull and torpid 
when left to slumber. I believe stupidity 
may be cultivated. 


Lerd Collingwood. 
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Perseverance ; or, God helps those who help themselves. 


A TALE, BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 


Dame Barton was an honest, hard- Dover cliffs. Her husband was a fish- 


Working woman, who lived with her erman, and as industrious as: herself’ 
husband and son in a small hut under for he labored night and day athis trade 
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to support’ his wife and child, till one 


‘dreadful day he was drowned in endeav- 


oring to save the crew of a ship that 
‘was wrecked in sight of the cottage. 
About three months after his death, 


-as little John Barton was sitting one 
evening mending a net fora neighbor 
opposite to his mother, he suddenly ex- 


claimed, ‘O mother! how tired you 
must be of spinning! you have sat at 


your wheel ever since four o’clock this 


morning, and now it is seven o’clock, 


‘yet you have hardly stirred from your 
‘work.’ 


‘It is the only means I have of get- 


‘ting you a bit of bread, Johnny, since 
‘your poor father left us.’ 


‘Don’t cry, mother,’ said little John, 
running towards her ; ‘ but I do so wish 


that I could do something myself to earn 


money enough to keep you from sticking 
so close to that bur— bur — burring 
wheel. I mean, something of real use 
to you,’ contiiiad he, as his mother 
looked at the net which he had been 
mending ; ‘I wish I could do some- 
thing : better than mending the meshes 
of old nets.’ 

‘You do enough for your age, dear,’ 
said his mother; ‘and we shall manage 
to go on quite well while the summer 
lasts; all I dread to think of is the 
winter.’ 

‘O mother! if you should have your 
rheumatism come on. then, what would 
you do? Iwish I were older, to work 
for you.’ 

‘ t cannot bear to think of it,’ answer- 
ed his mother, weeping; ‘if I should 
have my old complaint come back, I 
should not be able to work any longer ; 
and then who is to take care of my poor 
Johnny? I have not a friend in the 


‘world that I could send to for help, if I 


were ill.’ ‘ Don’t you recollect, mo 
ther, the French gentleman you haye 
often told me about? Perhaps he would 
help you, if he could know you are go 
poor.’ 


‘But he lives in Paris, and I can 


write; so how is he to know the state] 
am in?’ answered his mother ; ‘ or else 
I am sure he would never suffer an 
one belonging to the deliverer of his 
child to die of want. Besides, I well 
remember—for many’s the time I have 
made my dear husband tell me the tale 
—when the child fell over the side of 
the vessel which was just ready to sail, 
and your dear father, plunging into the 
waves, brought him back his infant safe 
and sound, and smiling up in his face: 
the gentleman, after bending his head 
for a minute over the dear dripping 
babe, to hide his streaming eye s—for, 
let a gentleman be never so manly, itis 
more than he can do to keep from ery 
ing like one of us, when he sees hig 
own flesh and blood saved from death— 
he turned to your poor father, and said, 
in a flattering-like, yet grand kind ol 
voice, too,—‘ Barton,’ says he, ‘ you 
have done more for me than if you had 
saved my own life ; I can never hope to 
repay you for the happiness you have 
given me at this moment, yet-——’ 
Before the gentleman could finish 
what he was going to say, your ood 
father turned away, saying, ‘ ‘Lord bless 
your honor, don’t thank me; it’s no 
more than what you’d have done for my 
Johnny, I'll swear, if you’d seen him 
drop overboard, like your young thing 
there.’ Your father was proud enough 
then, Johnny, and he told me he gues 
sed that the gentleman was going to 
give him money, so he jumped into his 
boat which lay ‘alongside, and the ves 
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sel sailed away immediately, and he 
never heard anything more of the gen- 
tleman; but though your father didn’t 
want anything at that time from any- 
body, being able to gain his own living 
comfortably and honestly, much less to 
have a reward for having saved an in- 
nocent fellow-creature’s life; yet I can’t 
help wishing that he’d made a friend of 
the gentleman, who couldn't but be 
grateful.’ 

‘How long ago was this, mother?’ 
said John, after thinking a little while. 

‘It was eight years since, come mid- 
summerday ; I should surely remem- 
ber it,’ continued Dame Barton, ‘for 
when my good John Barton came home 
with an honest flush on his brow, and 
first told me the story, | looked on you, 
and thanked God that it was not my 
own dear Johnny who had run the 
chance of being drowned, instead of the 
little stranger. You were then a little 
more than two yéars old, for to-morrow’s 
the 3d of June, you khow, your birth- 
day, Johnny ; and then you will be ex- 
actly ten years old.’ 

‘Do you think the gentleman has for- 
gotten what my father did for him, 
mother ¢’ asked Johnny, after another 
and a longer pause. 

‘] don’t think he has, but I can’t 
say, for gentlefolk are apt to be for- 
getful. Perhaps however he has never 
been to England since then.’ 

Little John said no more, but went 
on very busily with his work, so busil 
indeed that when his mother looked at 
him again, she saw that he had finished 
his job. 

‘Why, how quickly you have work- 
ed, Johnny,’ said she; ‘you didn’t 
think to have done that net till tomorrow 
Morning, did you ?’ 


‘No, mother,’ answered John; ‘ but 
when I am talking to you, and think- 
ing hard, it’s surprising how the work 
gets on; I’m glad I’ve done it, though,’ 
continued he, rising to put by his mesh 
and twine; ‘because I shall be able to 
take it to Bill Haul to-night, instead of 
to-morrow, as I promised.’ 

‘ But it’s getting dark, dear, I am go- 
ing to putaway my wheel,’ said his 
mother. 

‘Q, it’s not too late, mother, I shall 
be there and back before you have put 
by your spinningwheel, and got the had- 
docks out ready for supper ; so goodbye, 
good bye, mother,’ added he, seeing that 
she did not prevent his going, and off 
he ran. 

‘He’s a dear, good little soul, and 
that’s the truth on’t,’ said Dame Barton 
to herself, as she listened to the eager 
footsteps of the boy, which crashed a- 
mong the shingles, growing fainter and 
fainter every minute, till at last their 
sound could no longer be distinguished 
from the restless washing of the waves 
on the beach. ‘I’m sure I oughtn’t to 
be the one to check him when he’s do- 
ing a goodnatured turn for a neighbor.’ 

It was a beautiful evening; and as 
little John Barton ran along the beach, 
he took off his hat, and unbuttoned his 
shirt collar that he might enjoy the cool 
breeze, for the day had been very sul- 
try 

‘This air blows towards France,’ said 
he, half aloud, ‘ for I know that France 
lies over there across the blue waters, 
and Paris is in France, and he lives in 
Paris. O, how I do wish,’ exclaimed 
he, passionately, and suddenly stopping 
short, and straining his eyes over the 
wide sea,‘ how I do wish I could go to 
Paris—I would find him out—I would 
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see him—I would tell him—I will, I must 
go,’ said he, interrupting himself, and 
again running forward. When he arri- 
ved at the cottage where his friend Bill 
Haul lived, he found a strange man 
there, speaking with Bill’s father, whom 
he did not at first take any notice of, but 
kept on talking with Bill about the net ; 
however presently he noticed that the 
man talked in a differeni tone from what 
he usually heard, and used his arms 
very violently while he spoke, and, at 
last, John thought he heard him say the 
word France, though in the same curi- 
ous voice he had before noticed. 

‘Isn’t that mana Frenchman, Bill, 
that’s talking to your father?’ asked 
John. : 

‘Yes, he’s wanting father to buy a 
cargo of apples and eggs he has brought 
from France, and he’s in a hurry to 
strike his bargain, because he wants to 
be aboard again by four o’clock to- 
morrow morning ; but never mind him, 
Jack, he speaks such gibberish. that—’ 

‘ Did you say he was going to France 
at four to-morrow morning, Bill ?’ in- 
terrupted little John. 

‘ Yes, the tide serves them to make 
the harbor of Boulogne, [ heard him say, 
so he wants to be off—do but hear what 
a chattering the French Mounseer 
makes,’ said Bill, who was about four- 
teen years of age, and thought it looked 
manly to ridicule a Frenchman. By 
this time the bargain was concluded be- 
tween the fisherman and the apple- 
merchant; and as the latter left the cot- 
tage, John Barton took rather a hasty 
leave of his friend, and run after the 
stranger, whom he overtook just as he 
reached the beach. 

‘Sir, Mr. Frenchman,’ said John, as 
he approached him, somewhat out of 


breath, ‘ Sir, I want to speak to you, jf | 


gt eigen 
‘Heh, what you say, littel boy ?’ said 
the man turning round. 

‘ A’n’t you going to France, sir?’ said 
John. 

‘Yes, I am, to-morrow morning ; but 
what den, my litte! shild ?’ 

‘Why, sir, I want very much to go tp 
France, and if you’d be so good ast 
take me in your boat—’ 

‘Take you in my boat! what for 
should I do that 2?’ answered the 
Frenchman. 

‘Why, I can give you nothing for 
taking me, to be sure,’ said John; ‘] 
have neither money nor anything else 
of my own, to give away, but [| will 
work as well and hard as ever [ can; 
I can mend nets, and I can tar boats, 
and | can splice ropes, and I can—’ 

‘Stop, stop! stay!’ interrupted the 
Frenchman ; ‘I was not tinking of what 
you could give me, or what you could 
do for me; but I was tinking what 
should be the use if I was to take you 
in my bateau—in my boat.’ 

‘OQ, then you will take me, sir! 0, 
thank you, sir,’ said John, eagerly, 
‘what use, did you say, sir? O, | wan 
very much to go to _ Sapte to finda 
gentleman, who I hope will be a friend 
to my poor mother.’ 

' Your moder, did you say, my litte 
friend—if you want to go to France to 
do good to your moder, you must be de 
bon fils—de good son,—so you shall go 
wid me in my dbateaw.’ 

‘O, thank you, kind Frenchman,’ said 
John, taking his hand and shaking 1 
and pressing it to his bosom, so overj0y 
ed that he scarcely knew what he did 
or what he said; ‘then I will come 
the harbor, by four to-morrow, and ya 
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will be there and take me, I shall be sure 
to find you.’ 

‘ Oui, yes,’ returned the Frenchman ; 
‘you may come, but be sure you do not 
be too late after—you must be quite pos- 
itivement a littel before four, because | 
would not lose de marais, dat is to say 
de what you call de tide, for de uni- 
verse.’ So saying, he walked away in 
the direction of Dover town, leaving 
John to pursue his way home to the hut 
under the cliffs. 

By this time the twilight had gradu- 
ally given way to the coming on of night, 
and John Barton had been so earnestly 
engaged in talking and arranging his 
plan of going to France, that he had not 
perceived the increasing darkness. The 
sea that lay calmly before him, and 
the wide heavens that were above him, 
were both so exactly the same deep blue 
color, that they seemed to touch and be 
one vast space, excepting that the waters 
beneath now aad then broke into little 
white sparkles on the tops of the waves, 
and the sky over his head was bright 
with many stars. The cliffs around, with 
their white fronts stretching down to- 
wards the beach, looked cold and ghast- 
ly, and there was scarcely a sound to be 
heard but the flapping wings of a soli- 
tary sea-gull, and the distant cry of the 
sailors, keeping time to their pulling al- 
together, as they hauled in their cables. 

Little John could not help stopping 
for a moment to look round upon a 
scene, which, although seen by him ev- 
ery day, yet seemed now to look partic- 
ularly beautiful, and at the same time 
of a kind of awful loveliness. * Now 
that he stood quite alone, and that he had 
time to think, he felt that he had just 
done a very bold thing in undertaking 
tomake so long a voyage of his own ac- 
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cord, and without having asked the ad- 
vice of any one, no, not even the advice 
of his own mother. And then came the 
thought of what she would say when 
she found what he had done. ‘1 know,’ 
thought he, ‘ | am doing right, for I am 
trying to do good to my mother, and per- 
haps if I were to have asked her leave 
first, she would have been afraid to let 
such a little boy as I am go alone, and 
with strangers, too—but then no one 
would hurt such a little fellow as I am; 
and then she would think, that I should 
never be able to travel in France, be- 
cause I have no money, and I can’t speak 
French, which I have heard everybody 
speaks in France, even the little boys and 
girls, and she would be afraid 1 should 
have no bed, and be obliged to lie in 
the fields, and then she would perhaps 
forbid me to go, which I should be ver 
sorry for, because I should not like to 
disobey her, yet all the time I should 
know | ought to go, for though there will 
be a great many difficulties, yet I feel 
that if I try hard and do my best to get 
through them and help myself, that God 
will be so good and kind as to take care 
of me.’ Little John, as he thought of all 
this, looked over the blue waters, and 
felt the tears come in his eyes, and a 
kind of swelling sensation come over his 
breast, and it seemed to him as if he had 
never prayed so earnestly in all his life, 
though he could not say a word. Just 
then he recollected that it must be very 
late, and that he had stayed away from 
home solong that his mother would be 
uneasy ; so he ran as quickly as he 
could towards the hut, determining that 
he had better not mention his inten- 
tion of going to his mother at all. 

‘ Why, Johnny dear,’ said she, as he 
bounced into the cottage quite out of 
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breath, ‘ what a long time you have 
been away. I suppose neighbor Haul 
kept you.’ 

John felt inclined to say,‘ Yes, moth- 
er,’ but he knew it would not be quite 
the truth, so he said, ‘I staid a little 
while talking with Bill Haul, mother, 
and I stayed the rest of the time on the 
beach, but if you please, mother, I would 
rather you wouldn’t ask me what 1 
stayed there for.’ 

‘ Very well, dear,’ said his mother ; 
‘no harm, I dare say.’ 

‘ No indeed, mother,’ answered John ; 
and they sat down to their supper of 
dried fish, and brown bread. 

‘ What ails you, child? a’n’t you hun- 
pry ? said his mother, observing that he 
cut off his usual portion of bread and 
fish, but that, instead of eating it at once, 
he took only a small piece of each, and 
put by the rest. 

‘Thank’ee, mother, I don’t wish the 
whole of it to-night,’ said John, for he 
thought that he should want something 
to take with him the next morning, and 
he did not like to deprive his mother of 
any more than he could help, as she 
could so ill afford to spare it. And then 
he was still more glad that he had not 
told his mother of his intended voyage, 
for, even if she had allowed him to go, 
she would have given him every thing 
she had in the house, and left herself 
entirely without food. 

When the time came for going to 
bed, and little John wished his mother 
‘ good night,’ as she placed her hand as 
usual on his head, and said, ‘ God bless 
you, my comfort,’ he again felt the swel- 

ing emotion at his breast, and was very 
much inclined to throw himself into her 
arms, and tell her all he intended to do 
for her; but he checked himself, and 


saying, ‘May God be a friend to ug 
mother,’ kissed her fervently and tendep. 
ly, and ran hastily into his own little 
room, where he threw himself on his 
straw mattrass, and was soon sound q 
sleep. 

When he awoke, he was alarmed ty 
see that it was already daylight, and he 
feared that the sun must be risen. He 
jumped up, put on his clothes as quickly 
as he could, put up his two remaining 
checked shirts in a bundle together, 
with two more pair of grey stockings, 
and tying his best handkerchief (whieh 
his mother had given him for a keepsake) 
round her spinning-wheel, as a sort of 
farewell remembrance, for he could not 
write, he left the cottage, and ran as fast 
as he could along the sea-beach, eating 
part of the remainder of his supper as 
he went. It was not until he had reach 
ed the harbor, that he found the sun was 
already up, for the cliffs hindered him 
from seeing it while he was on the beach 
underneath them; he was afraid it 
was very late, and asked a man, who was 
standing with his hands in his pockets, 
looking at a crab that lay kicking on its 
back among some sea-weed, what o'clock 
it was. The man carelessly answered, 
without looking up, ‘ past four.’ 

‘O dear, I shall be too late ! what shall 
I do? exclaimed little John. ‘ Master; 
continued he, turning again to the man, 
who was now scraping some sand with 
his foot over the sprawling crab, ‘ I say, 
Master, have you seen a Frenchman® 
bout here this morning ? . 

The man stared for a moment full i 
John’s face, and said, ‘ Lord, how should 
I know ! and then returned again 
his stupid amusement. 

‘O dear me, what shall I do 2—but | 
had better not stay here,’ thought little 
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John ; ‘I must do as well as I can, and 

to find him out for myself.’ He 
went towards a few men whom he saw 
at a short distance, who seemed to be 
watching some fishing-boats going out. 
As he pushed into the midst of them, he 
felt himself touched on the shoulder, and 
on looking round, he saw his friend the 
Frenchman. 

‘Ah, my littell amz, my littell friend,’ 
said he, ‘ you are very good time here, 
[ see.’ 

‘O,I am glad I have found you, I 
was afraid | should be too late, for a 
man told me just now that it was past 
four o’clock.’ * No, no such ting,’ said 
the Frenchman ; ‘ it is half an hour past 
tree only.’ 

‘O,[ am-so glad,’ replied John, ‘ for 
then there will be time for me to run 
and leave a message with Bill Haul for 
my mother, who, I am afraid, will be 


frightened when she finds I have gone 


away.’ 

The Frenchman agreed, telling him 
to mind and be back in time, and so John 
went to Brill Haul, and told him all about 
his intended journey to France, begging 
him to go every day and see his mother, 
and be kind to her for his sake, while 
he was away. _ Bill Haul promised all 
this, for he loved little John Barton for 
his good nature and obliging disposition 3 
and, when John returned to the harbor, 
he felt much happier than he did before, 
now that he knew his mother would 
know where he was, and that she would 
have some one to go and help her in his 
absence. 

At first, John Barton was very happy 
on board the Frenchman's boat, helping 
him and two other men who were aboard, 
f0 work the vessel ; but, when he had 
been there about an hour and a half, he 


began to feel very sick at the stomach, 
and his head ached so much, that he had 
a great mind to ask Jaques Bontemps 
(which was the Frenchman's name) if 
he might go into the cabin for a little 
while; but, as he saw that he and the 
men were busy, he.thought he would 
manage as well as he could for himself; 
so, seeing a large boat-cloak in a cor- 
ner, he threw himself upon it, and had 
not lain long there before he felt quite 
recovered, which perhaps would not have 
been the case if he had gone below, as 
the warm air of a confined cabin is more 
likely to bring on sea-sickness than to 
relieve it. The fresh air of the deck, 
and his being constantly at work, soon 
made him quite well; and when the 
Frenchman came to him to see if he 
wanted any breakfast, he found that he 
was very hungry. He produced a small 
bit of dried fish and some crust, which 
was all that was left of his provision, 
and began to eat it. 

‘ Ah, my poor littell ami! What, is 
dat all you have for your dejyeuné—for 
your breakfast? Stop, stop! Stay, let me 
see if [cannot give you something better.’ 

The kind Jaques went and fetched 
him some boiled eggs, wine, and some 
bread. John thanked him, and eat it 
very heartily ; but he mixed some water 
with the wine. Jaques Bontemps, who 
was watching him, said, ‘ Ah, ha! it is 
all ver well dat you put de water to de 
wine now, but you will like it by itself 
when you have been a littel time in 
France. What for are you going to 
France 2?’ continued he, ‘ and for how 
long time ? 

John answered that he did not know 
how long he should be there, but he was 
going to try and find out a gentleman 
who lived in Paris. 
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‘And what name is de gentleman ? 
and what street in Paris does he live ? 
asked Jaques. 

But when little John told him he 
knew neither, and that he had no money, 
nor could he speak a word of French, the 
good natured Frenchinan lifted up his 
hands and eyes in astonishment: ‘ My 
poor littel friend,’ he exclaimed, ‘ how 
will you do to travel all dat way if you 
have no got money? I would myself 


.go wid you and show you de way, but 


1 must not leave my métier—my trade ; 
and I have very littel money to give a- 
way, but what | can give | will.’ So say- 
ing the good man took out a half-frane 
piece* and fifteen sous,t and gave them 
to little John Barton, who had never pos- 
sessed so large a sum in all his life. 

The vessel just then requiring the 
captain’s attention, he left the little boy, 
bidding him rest himself, as he would 
have a long way to walk soon. So John 
threw himself again upon the boat-cloak, 
where he slept soundly some hours. 

He was awakened by a loud confus- 
ed noise, and, starting upon his feet, he 
found that the vessel was alongside the 
wharf in the port of Boulogne, where a 
great number of people were assembled 
to witness the arrival of a steam-packet 
from London. 

All these people seemed to be talking 
at once, and at the very top of their voi- 
ces. He saw some men dressed in green 
coats adorned with silver, with canes in 
their hands, who seemed to be ordering 
every one about, and now and then some 
of them conducted the people who left 
the packet-boat to a small house at a lit- 
tle distance, surrounded with white pil- 
Jars. There were also some strange- 


* Small silver coin, worth about ten cents, 
{ A sous is worth about one cent, 


looking women, with very short dark 
blue woollen petticoats on, curious little 
figured cotton caps on their heads, ve 

long gold ear-rings, round baskets strap. 
ped to their backs, and heavy wooden. 
soled slippers on, which went clicket-j- 
clack, clicket-i-clack, every time they 
moved a step, and added to the noise 
they made by screaming and bawling to 
each other. ‘Then he noticed a num. 
ber of young men and boys who held 
little cards in their hands, which they 
seemed to be endeavoring to force upon 
every one who landed, talking, like all 
the rest, as loud as they possibly could, 
Even some fishermen and sailors, who 
were assisting Bontemps to moor his 
boat, all shouted in the same high tone 
of voice as every one else. What made 
all this noise seem still more confusing 
to little John was, that not one word of 
what he heard around did he understand. 
No; nothing was spoken around him 


but French ; — he was now in France!.- 


He felt still more helpless and desolate 
when he had taken leave of his kind 
friend, Jaques Bontemps, and was wan- 
dering along one of the streets of Bou 
logne, uncertain which way to go; hows 
ever, he was determined to keep up his 
spirits, and not to give way to fear and 
anxiety till there should be real occa 
sion for them. He now began to feel 
extremely thirsty, and therefore looked 
about for some place where he might get 
a drink of water or milk, but it was in 
vain ; there was not a single shop which 
seemed at all likely to sell anything of 
the kind. At last he determined to ask, 
as well as he could, for some at the first 
shop he should come to of any kind. It 
happened to be a baker's; he went in,and 
tried to make the woman he found there 
understand what he wanted, but in vail. 
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John, disappointed, left the shop, fear- 
ing he should never be able to make any 
one understand him in France; he walk- 
ed on, and at the end of the street came 
toa square open place that looked like 
amarket. ‘To his great joy he saw on 
one of the stalls some fine ripe cherries 
and strawberries, and upon producing a 
sous the woman placed in his hand a 
large cabbage-leaf full of fruit. As he 
was eating it, and thinking how much 
better his bargain was here, than the lit- 
tle paper, pottles with, perhaps, half a 
dozen strawberries in them, given for the 
same money in England, he saw stand- 
ing opposite to him, at a small distance, 
alittle beggar-girl, whose eyes were fix- 
ed longingly on the juicy fruit he held 
in his hand, but directly she perceived he 
noticed her, she hastily withdrew them. 
Her face was extremely pale and thin ; 
her eyes, though of a beautiful dark 
brown, looked hollow and sickly; her 
dothes hung in rags about her; and 
her little tender feet were bare ; John 
went towards her, and held his leaf of 
fruit before her. She hesitated, and 
looked up in his face; he took her hand, 
which was hot and parched, and placing 
itamong the tempting red berries, he 
said, ‘ Do eat, little dear !’ 

The little child, again fixing her large 
dark eyes on his and smiling, took some 
of the strawberries, and began to eat ve- 
ty eagerly, as if she were extremely 
hungry. When she had finished all the 
fruit that remained in the leaf, John 
thought she still seemed to be hungry, 
and asked her if she would not like 
some more. ‘The child shook her head, 
and smiled again. ‘I cannot make her 
Understand me,’ thought he ; ‘ but I will 
buy some bread, which will be better for 
her, for [am sure she looks still hun- 


gry.’ He was accordingly going towards 
a shop, buf as soon as he attempted to 
move, the little girl shrieked out ‘ Restez 
donc, restez donc !’"* and caught hold of 
his jacket lest he should escape. He 
took her hand, and pointing to the shop, 
he led her towards it, and gave her a lit- 
tle loaf, which she eat as hungrily as 
she had before done the fruit. 

As John Barton stood watching his 
young acquaintance enjoy his present, 
he was delighted to see the color come 
into her cheeks, and he felt very happy 
to think he had been able to help a poor 
little creature who was still more help- 
less than himself. He now began to 
think of continuing his journey ; shook 
hands with the little girl, and kissed her, 
and then made her understand that he 
mustleave her. This however he was 
not allowed to do, for she placed herself 
before him, and, putting her arm in his, 
led him on a little way, then stopped 
and pointed quickly from him to herself 
two or three times, and clapping her lit- 
tle hands together, and looking up in his 
face, she nodded and smiled, as if she 
had arranged that they should go to- 
gether. Jonn Barton could not help feel- 
ing pleased that this little stranger had 
taken such a fancy to him, especially as 
he thought he should not be likely to 
take her from home, as, from her wan- 
dering about the streets alone and hun- 
gry, he did not think it probable that 
she lived there ; he found also, that he 
could make this little creature understand 
his meaning better than any one else 
he had spoken to since he had been in 
France. Well, they were just trotting 
off together, when suddenly John recol- 
lected that he did not know which way 
he ought to turn to go towards Paris. 

* O, do stay, do stay !” 
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He turned to his little companion and 
said ‘ Paris, Paris,’ two or three times ; 
then pointed to himself, and then all a- 
round. The child only shook her 
head and smiled. 

John Barton did not know how to 
make her comprehend his meaning, when 
just at that moment a stage-coach came 
by, and stopped just where the two chil- 
dren were standing. On it were some 
words in French, and among them was 
one which John made out to be Paris ; 
he pointed to it, and when the little girl 
saw what he meant she screamed out 
with joy, and exclaiming, ‘A Paris! 
ad Paris! O, quel bonheur ! nous allons 
a@ Paris !’** she skipped about like a lit- 
tle mad thing. 

John thus found out that the word Pa- 
ris was written the same way in France 
as in England—but that the French peo- 
ple sounded it differently. The little 
girl now took his hand, and led him 
straight up the hilly street they were 
then in, and when they came to the 
top, she turned round and pointed across 
the town. John looked round and saw 
the wide sea, over which he had so late- 
ly passed, dancing and sparkling in the 
sunbeams, at a little distance off. The 
day was so clear, that he could distinctly 
see the cliffs of England ; and as he 
looked upon them he thought of his own 
dear mother, and prayed that he might 


_soon return to her with good news. 


They then entered a gate under some 
huge walls, on the tops of which trees 
were growing ; and alter they had walk- 
ed through some more streets, they came 
out at another gate like the former, and 
they found themselves on a straight road 
upon which, at some distance off, John 


* To Paris, to Paris! O, what happiness! Let us go 
to Paris. 


again saw the stage-coach slowly tray. 
elling along. They trudged on, keeping 
itin sight for some time, but it went 
much faster than they could possibly 
walk, and so it was not long before the 
lost it altogether ; but still they kept wal. 
king on, John every now and then look. 
ing at his little companion, to see if 
she seemed tired. But on the contrary, 
she appeared to be gay and brisk, and 
as if she had been well accustomed to 
walking ; she now and then ran to the 
side of the road, to gather the weeds 
which she would stick into John’s hat, 
and then smile in his face, as if trying 
to show how happy she was. Once or 
twice she endeavored to get his bundle 
from him, but, when he found that she 
only wanted to carry it for him, that 
she might save him the trouble, he would 
not let her have it, though she contin 
ally put her hand on it. However, when 
she found nothing could make him give 
it up, she ran and gathered some very 
large dock-leaves out of the hedge, and 
held them over John’s and her own head 
to keep the heat of the sun off, all the 
time smiling and playing several little 
graceful tricks, as if she mocked a lady 
with her parasol, to the great delight of 
our friend John, who, as he watched 
her sweet cheerful countenance and wit 
ning actions, thought he had never be 
held such a pretty creature in all his 
life. Suddenly she stopped, and point 
ing to herself, she said, ‘ Julie, Julie ; 
then pointing to him, she looked up m 
his face with an asking look, to which 
he replied, ‘ John,’ for he could not but 
directly understand that she meant # 
tell him her name and inquire his. 
Tchon! Tchon! Ah, que c'est drole i" 
exclaimed the child, laughing, and ® 


*¢Tchon! Tchon! O, how droll !’ 
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in she frisked about ; then she came 
hack to him, and stroking his face, said, 
ina half-laughing, half-soothing tone, 
‘Ah, mon pauvre Tchon!’** 

Little John could not help laughing 
re so he patted her on the cheek, say- 
ing, ‘O, you dear little Julie ! which 
‘pie her laugh and skip about ten times 
more ; so these two merry little travel- 
lers went on and on, for many a long 
mile, without feeling tired, so happy 
they were with each ‘other. 

It was about four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, When they began to feel both 
hungry and tired, so John began to look 
about for some house where they might 
rest and get something to eat; and as “he 
spied a cottage at a little distance, he 
went towards it, and upon looking in he 
saw a Woman standing at a table, cut- 
ting some slices off an immensely large 
brown ioaf, and giving a piece to each 
of her children, six of whom were sit- 
ting round the table, with a large bowi 
of milk before them. Julie, who had 
likewise peeped in, went towards the 
woman, and said something to her, when 
immediately the good woman came to 
Where John was standing, and led him 
to the table, where she made him sit 
down, and placed a bowl of milk and 
two large slices of bread before him and 
Julie, all the time encouraging them to 
eat by her kind looks and tone of voice. 
Th hey were soon quite at home with this 
good family, for though they could not 
make out a single word that John said, 
yet his good-nature od face, and, to them, 
curious lancuage, soon won the children 
fo take a fancy to him; and as for Julie, 
ho one could look at her beautiful face 
and winning manners, without loving 


her directly. When they had finished 


** Ah, my poor John !’ 


their pleasant raeal, John took out two 
of his sous, and offered them timidly 
to the woman, who put back his hand, 
with some remarks, which John could 
not understand, but he saw by her action 
that she refused his money ; he thanked 
her very heartily several times, hoping, 
by the tone of his voice, to make him- 
self understood ; and he took hold of 
her hand, and drew her face towards 
him, and kissed her very affectionately. 
The woman returned his caresses with 
avery gentle manner, and then went 
towards a door at the other end of the 
apartment. She opened it, and pointing 
to a small bed which stood in the next 
room, looked at him, and then spoke 
some words to Julie. John shook his 
head, in token that they had no place 
to sleep in, and the good woman seemed 
to settle that they should remain with 
her that night. Our two little travel- 
lers, after a good game of romps with 
the children of the cottage, on some hay 
which was lying in a field behind the 
house, went to bed and slept soundly 
till six o’clock on the following morning. 
The good woman having given them 
some bread and milk for breakfast, our 
two little travellers took an affectionate 
leave of her and proceeded on their 
journey. We will not follow them, day 
by day, in all their adventures: it will 
be sufficient to say, that what with 
John’s goodnatured face, and frank ac- 
tive manners, together with Julie’s 7 ret- 
ty voice, and sweet engaging looks when 
she spoke to strangers, our two little 
wanderers were never in want of a sup- 
per or a bed. Once indeed they met 
with a very cross man, who would 
have nothing to say to them; so that 
they were forced to endure the pains of 
hunger, and lie all night in the open 
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air; but even then they were not down- 
hearted, for John luckily found some 
wild strawberries, which he gathered 
for Julie ; and when night came, he 
made up a nice bed for her on some hay, 
which he piled up in the corner of a 
field, under a thick hedge, and covered 
her up with his coarse, but warm, blue 
sea-jacket. It was, fortunately, a fine 
warm night in July, so that, instead of 
feeling sorry they had no bed, John 
could not help being very grateful and 
happy, as he looked \ up at the deep blue 
sky over his head, which was spark- 
ling with thousands of bright stars. 

Here they both slept soundly tll morn- 
ing, when they jumped up betimes, and 
continued their journey as merrily and 
happily as usual. Often and often did 
John thank God for having brought 
him and his dear little friend Julie to- 
gether. Had he unkindly eaten all his 
fruit, instead of sharing it with the poor 
little stranger, he never could have man- 
aged his journey half so well, so that he 
felt how true the proverb was that he had 
heard his mother repeat— a good deed 
always meets its reward.’ 

By being constantly together,and help- 
ing each other, John and Julie at last 
came to understand each other's signs 
almost as well as by talking ; and, by 
degrees, John learnt to understand a few 
words of French, and Julie of English. 

At length, after about fifteen days’ 
tra relling, by the help of Julie’s inquir- 
ing he way in all the towns they pass- 
ed through, and by noticing all the stage 
coaches that passed them on the road, 
the two little wanderers entered the city 
of Paris. 

Here then, at last, was our hero in 
Paris ; at which place he had, for the 
last fortnight, been so anxious to arrive. 


But how was he to proceed in order to 
find out the French gentleman, who, he 
hoped, would be a friend to his mother? 
He did not even know his name, and ag 
he looked at the rows and rows of houses 
that surrounded him on all sides of 
this immense town, his heart almost 
failed him, when he recollected that he 
did not even know the name of the street 
in which the gentleman lived. 
However, he tried to keep up his pis 
rits, for he recollected that he had never 
found grieving or crying do him any 
good, or help him forw ard in anything ; 
so he began to think what he had better 


first do, in order to set about looking for » 


the French gentleman. 

At this moment, a rude boy, passing 
quickly and unconcernedly, happened to 
knock down a basket of fine peaches 
belonging to a fruit-woman, whose stall 
Was just opposite to the spot where our 
two little friends were standing. 


John immediately, with his usual aes. 


tive good-nature, ran to assist the woms 
an in picking up her fruit, and replacing 
it in the basket ; and she, after having 
bestowed a few hard words on the awk 
ward boy, turned and thanked our hero, 
and then gave him a fine peach for his 
pains. John, although he felt rather 
hungry, yet (as he always did, when any 
thing nice was given to him) instantly 
gave it to Julie, because he thought 
that she, being a little girl, and weaker 
than himself, must want it still more 
than he. 

The fruit-woman, who observed this 
action, was very much pleased, and im 
mediately placed another peach in his 
hand for himself. 

While the children were eating - 
peaches, and still standing by the § 

a lady bought some fruit of the womat, 
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and then wished to have it sent home 
to her house. 

The fruit-ewoman, who liked John’s 
honest face, and his kindness to,the lit- 
tle girl, desired him to carry it to the 
lady’s house; and when Julie had made 
him understand what he was to do, he 
took the basket, and, accompanied by his 
little friend (who would never leave him 
for an instant), he followed the lady 
home. Upon his arrival there, he de- 
livered the basket of fruit to a servant, 
and the lady, who was pleased with the 
two children, gave them each a cinque- 
gous piece (about six cents. ) 

John, thinking this to be the price of 
the fruit, immediately returned with it to 
the fruit-woman, who was still more 
pleased with him, from this fresh proof 
of his honesty and goodness. He now 
made his usual signs to Julie that she 
should inquire about a sleeping place. 
He soon saw by the siniling looks of the 
goo woman, that their petition fora 
lodging was granted, and he felt very 
grateful that they had so soon found a 
home in that great busy city, where 
every one seemed to be so much occupi- 
ed with their own thoughts and busi- 
ness, that John had felt much more sol- 
itary and neglected since he had come 
amongst them, than he had ever felt 
whilst he was travelling along through 
country roads and meadows, and had 
only come now and then to a cottage, 
Where the people seemed to have more 
leisure and inclination to attend to him. 
In fact, the good fruit-woman had quite 
laken a fancy to the two strange chil- 
dren, from their honesty, good behavior, 
and fondness for each other, and she felt 
scarcely less pleased than they did, when 
they were happily settled in her nice lit- 
le lodgings. 
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In return for all the kindness to them 
John endeavored to make himself as 
useful as possible to her; and he really 
was a great assistanceto his kind friend, 
by carrying the baskets of fruit to the 
houses of the people who purchased at 
the stall, and by going all kinds of er- 
rands for her, when out of doors, and 
when at home, by rubbing the fruit, ar- 
ranging it in the baskets for the next 
day’s sale, picking out the best leaves 
and placing them among the [fruit so as 
to make it look more tempting, besides 
various other little jobs in the house- 
hold, which made him quite a valuable 
helpmate. 

As for little Julie, she was not able 
to do much to assist, but when John was 
sent on any message, she was sure to 
be trotting beside him, helping him to 
carry the basket or parcel,and trying by 
all kinds of litthe winning ways, to make 
the way seem short and pleasant. 

In the meantime, John Barton never 
for a moment lost sight of the main ob- 
ject which had induced him to come to 
Paris, so far from his own dear mother, 
and his own home in the little cottage 
under the cliffs. Whenever he was out, 
in all his long ramblings through the 
large city, he never failed to look at all 
the faces he met, in the hope of seeing 
one like that which he had often heard 
his mother describe as belonging to the 
French gentleman, who had been so 
much benefitted by his father. Every 
name that he saw written up, he took 
pains to spell out as well as he could, 
for he thought he had heard his mother 
mention it,though he could not recollect 
the exact sound, and he thought that, if 
he were to see it, it might be recalled to 
his mind ; these were very slender chan- 
ces, and the poor little boy began at last 
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air; but even then they were not down- 
hearted, for John luckily found some 
wild strawberries, which he gathered 
for Julie; and when night came, hé 
made up a nice bed for her on some hay, 
which he piled up in the corner of a 
field, under a thick hedge, and covered 
her up with his coarse, but warm, blue 
sea-jacket. It was, fortunately, a fine 
warm night in July, so that, instead of 
feeling sorry they had no bed, John 
could not help being very grateful and 
happy, as he looked up at the deep blue 
sky over his head, which was spark- 
ling with thousands of bright stars. 

Here they both slept soundly till morn- 
ing, when they jumped up betimes, and 
continued their journey as merrily and 
happily as usual. Often and often did 
John thank God for having brought 
him and his dear little friend Julie to- 
gether. Had he unkindly eaten all his 
fruit, instead of sharing it with the poor 
little stranger, he never could have man- 
aged his journey half so well, so that he 
felt how true the proverb was that he had 
heard his mother repeat—‘ a good deed 
always meets its reward.’ 

By being constantly together,and help- 
ing each other, John and Julie at last 
came to understand each other's signs 
almost as well as by talking ; and, by 
degrees, John learnt to understand a few 
words of French, and Julie of English. 

At length, after about fifteen days’ 
travelling, by the help of Julie’s inquir- 
ing he way in all the towns they pass- 
ed through, and by noticing all the stage 
coaches that passed them on the road, 
the two little wanderers entered the city 
of Paris. 

Here then, at last, was our hero in 
Paris ; at which place he had, for the 
last fortnight, been so anxious to arrive. 


But how was he to proceed in order to 
find out the French gentleman, who, he 
hoped, would be a friend to his mother? 
He did not even know his name, and as 
he looked at the rows and rows of houses 
that surrounded him on all sides of 
this immense town, his heart almost 
failed him, when he recollected that he 
did not even know the name of the street 
in which the gentleman lived. 
However, he tried to keep up his Spi- 
rits, for he recollected that he had never 
found grieving or crying do him any 
good, or help him forward in anything; 
so he began to think what he had better 


first do, in order to set about looking for » 


the French gentleman. 

At this moment, a rude boy, passing 
quickly and unconcernedly, happened to 
knock down a basket of fine peaches 
belonging te a fruit-woman, whose stall 
was just opposite to the spot where our 
two little friends were standing. 


John immediately, with his usual ae-. 


tive good-nature, ran to assist the wom- 
an in picking up her fruit, and replacing 
it in the basket ; and she, after having 
bestowed a few hard words on the awk- 
ward boy, turned and thanked our hero, 
and then gave him a fine peach for his 
pains. John, although he felt rather 
hungry, yet (as he always did, when any 
thing nice was given to him) instantly 
gave it to Julie, because he thought 
that she, being a little girl, and weaker 
than himself, must want it still more 
than he. 

The fruit-woman, who observed this 
action, was very much pleased, and ims 
mediately placed another peach in his 
hand for himself. : 

While the children were eating theif 
peaches, and still standing by the stall, 
a lady bought some fruit of the womal, 
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and then wished to have it sent home 
to her house. 

The fruit-woman, who liked John’s 
honest face, and his kindness to,the lit- 
tle girl, desired him to carry it to the 
lady’s house ; and when Julie had made 
him understand what he was to do, he 
took the basket, and, accompanied by his 
little friend (who would never leave him 
for an instant), he followed the lady 
home. Upon his arrival there, he de- 
livered the basket of fruit to a servant, 
and the lady, who was pleased with the 
two children, gave them each a cinque- 
sous piece e (about six cents. ) 

John, thinking this to be the price of 
the fruit, immediately returned with it to 
the fruit-woman, who was still more 
pleased with him, from this fresh proof 
of his honesty and goodness. He now 
made his usual signs to Julie that she 
should inquire about a sleeping place. 
He soon saw by the siniling looks of the 
goo@ woman, chat their petition fora 
lodging was granted, and he felt very 
grateful that they had so soon found a 
home in that great busy city, where 
every one seemed to be so much occupl- 
ed with their own thoughts and busi- 
ness, that John had felt much more sol- 
itary and neglected since he had come 
amongst them, than he had ever felt 
whilst he was travelling along through 
country roads and meadows, and had 
only come now and then to a cottage, 
where the people seemed to have more 
leisure and inclination to attend to him. 
In fact, the good fruit-woman had quite 
laken a fancy to the two strange chil- 
dren, from their honesty, good behavior, 
and AN iineen for each other, and she felt 
scarcely less pleased than they did, when 
they were happily settled in her nice lit- 
lle lodgings. 


In return for all the kindness to them 
John endeavored to make himself as 
useful as possible to her; and he really 
was a great assistanceto his kind friend, 
by carrying the baskets of fruit to the 
houses of the people who purchased at 
the stall, and by going all kinds of er- 
rands for her, when out of doors, and 
when at home, by rubbing the fruit, ar- 
ranging it in the baskets for the next 
day’s sale, picking out the best leaves 
and placing them among the fruit so as 
to make it look more tempting, besides 
various other little jobs in the house- 
hold, which made him quite a valuable 
helpmate. 

As for little Julie, she was not able 
to do much to assist, but when John was 
sent on any message, she was sure to 
be trotting beside him, helping him to 
carry the “basket or parcel, and trying by 
all kinds of little winning ways, to make 
the way seem short and pl leasant. 

In the meantime, John Barton never 
for a moment lost sight of the main ob- 
ject which had induced him to come to 
Paris, so far from his own dear mother, 
and his own home in the little cottage 
under the cliffs. Whenever he was out, 
in all his long ramblings through the 
large city, he never failed to look at all 
the faces he met, in the hope of seeing 
one like that which he had often heard 
his mother describe as belonging to the 
French gentleman, who had been so 
much benefitted by his father. Every 
name that he saw written up, he took 
pains to spell out as well as he could, 
for he thought he had heard his mother 
mention it, though he could not recollect 
the exact sound, and he thought that, if 
he were to see it, it might be recalled to 
his mind ; these were very slender chan- 
ces, and the poor little boy began at last 
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to despair of ever succeeding, when an 
event occurred, which proved that God 
never deserts those that are really perse- 
vering, cheerful, and hearty in their ef- 
forts to help themselves. 

One fine morning John was sent with 
a message from the fruit-woman to one 
of her customers who lived in a distant 
part of the city, and, as he was return- 
ing, he stopped for an instant to look 
ata handsome cabriolet which stood op- 
posite the door of a fine large house. 
Just at that moment a piercing scream 
from Julie made him turn bis head ab- 
ruptly round, and, to his horror, he be- 
held her stretched upon the pavement 
apparently dead! whilst a gentleman 
was leaning over her, and raising her 
from the ground. John ran towards his 
darling little friend, and lifting her in his 
arms, beheld her face perfectly pale and 
motionless. He burst into tears at this 
dreadful sight, and broke forth into re- 
proaches against the gentleman (who, in 
passing quick to his cabriolet, appeared 
to have knocked the little girl down), 
forgetting that he was speaking English, 
and would therefore most probably be 
misunderstood. 

However, the gentleman mildly repli- 
ed in the same language, though with a 
foreign accent, ‘My little friend, I am 
exceedingly sorry to have hurt your sis- 
ter; but 1 cannot imagine how it was 
she fell, for 1 scarcely seemed to touch 
her. I think it must have been some- 
thing else which frightened her, for the 
poor little thing is in a swoon. Batiste, 
added he, calling toa servant who stood 
by, ‘ lift this little one carefully in your 
arms, and lay her on the sofa in the 

rlor.” The servant obeyed: and 

ohn, seeing they were carrying away 
his dear Julie, loudly protested against it. 


‘ My dear little friend,’ said the gep, 
tleman, leading John into the house, ‘he 
patient ; we are only going to try tore 
cover your sister from her fainting fit” 

John followed the gentleman into q 
superbly furnished apartment, where he 
saw his beloved little friend placed care. 
fully on a soft sofa,where she continued 
to lie for some time, perfectly still and 
pale. AsJohn hung over her, sobbing, 
and endeavoring as well as he could tp 
assist in the efforts made by the gentle. 
man and his servants to restore her, he 
at last beheld her color come a little ip. 
to her cheeks, and he had the pleasure 
of feeling her breath come upon his face 
as she sighed and turned a little round, 

‘ Ou est mon cher papa? Jai cm 
Vdvoir vu. Est-ce wn songe ?* said she 
in a faint voice. 

‘Great God! it is my child ! it is my 
little Julie! it is my dear daughter! ev 
claimed the gentleman, and rushing 
the sofa, he caught the little girlgp his 
arms and covered her with kisses, while 
she, in her turn, flung her arms round 
his neck and stifled him with weeping 
and joyful caresses. , 

John in astonishment beheld this 
scene, and wondered what could be its 
meaning, when the gentleman, after in. 
dulging in a long embrace of his dear 
little girl, at last turned to where he 
was standing, and said :—‘ And how 
came you, my little Englishman, to be 
with my dear child ? 

‘Ts Julie your daughter, sir ? asked 
John, in amazement. 

‘Yes, my long-lost child, for whom 
I have grieved these last two yeals; 
and who I feared I should never see # 
gain ; but come, tell me how you calllé 


* < Where is my dear papa? I thought I had se 
him, Is it a dream ?’ 
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tobe with her; come tell me the whole 


’ 


story’ 

Tehn recollected, at this moment, that 
his kind friend the fruit-woman would 
be uneasy at his long stay, so he told 
the gentleman that he ‘believed he ought 
jo return to her to relieve her anxiety ; 
bat the gentleman would not hear of his 
leaving him, and despatched a footman 
to bid the fruit-woman not feel anxious 
for the two children, as they were per- 
fectly safe. 

By this time the poor little Julie had 
recovered from her swoon (which was 
only occasioned by the sudden shock 
of surprise and joy in seeing her father 
after so long a separation) and she could 
now sit up on the sofa, and talk with 
her usual sprightliness. With her eyes 
and lips glistening with mingled tears 
and beaming smiles, and her cheek rest- 
ing on her father’s bosom, she chatted 
away to him with such a happy tone of 
voice, as made her father stop every now 
and then to kiss her for joy, and gave 
John a sensation of such proud gladness 
as he had never in his life felt before. 

‘And now, my brave little fellow,’ 
said the gentleman, turning to John, ‘ it 
is but fair, you, who have been so kind 
a protector to my poor wandering child, 
should be told who she is, and indeed 
her whole story, which she has been re- 
lating to me ; I see you did not under- 
stand her, but you may be sure that, in 
the course of her tale, she did not forget 
9 mention your kindness to her, my 
little friend ; at any rate, her father will 
hever forget it.’ 

So saying, the gentleman shook John 
very heartily by the hand and continued. 

‘Having lost my dear wife when little 
Julie was very young, I was compelled 
lo trust the child very much to the care 
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of servants ; and one afternoon, when she 
was about five years old, the maid who 
had the charge of her returned home 
with the dreadful news, that, in the 
course of their walk, she had suddenly 
missed ma’m’selle Julie, and that she had 
searched every where in Paris for her, 
butin vain. ‘The agony | then suffered 
can only be equalled by the delight I 
now feel in again beholding my child, 
whom | have so long mourned as lost 
to me for ever. Her loss was so sudden 
and strange, as to seem almost like a 
dream ; no trace whatever could be dis- 
covered of the cause of her removal, 
and, after the strictest inquiry and search 
were made throughout Paris, I was o- 
bliged to give up my efforts for her re- 
covery as perfectly hopeless. ‘The cause 
of her extraordinary disappearance is ex- 
plained by the account Julie has just giv- 
en me. She says, ‘ That while she was 
walking with the servant in the gardens 
of the ‘Tuilleries, she saw a very beau- 
tiful butterfly, which she begged the 
maid to try and catch for her, but, as she 
was busily engaged in talking with some 
acquaintance, and did not attend to her 
request, she run after it herself, and as 
she was pursuing it behind one of the 
many statues which adorn the gardens, 

a tall woman with glaring black eyes 
started out, caught her up in her arms, 
and ran off with her as quickiy as pos- 
sible ; at the same time covering her 
mouth with her dirty brown hand so 
tightly as almost to stifle her, in order 
that she might not cry out for help.— 
My poor little girl tells me, that from 
that day she went through the most 
shocking hardships ; that the horrid gip- 
sey used to beat her dreadfully if she did 
not perform tasks which were much too 


herd for her possibly te accomplish ; that 
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she stripped all her nice clothes off, and 
dressed her in filthy rags ; that she used 
to make her walk miles and miles with 
her about the country, till her feet bled, 
and till she was obliged to drop down 
by the road-side and cry for very weari- 
ness ; and that she never gave her suf- 
ficient food to eat. This cruel usage 


was because my child would never obey . 


her in two things—no threats, no en- 
treaties, could prevail upon her either to 
beg or steal; both of which this wicked 
wretch wanted her to do, and had stolen 
her for the purpose. At last my poor 
Julie found an opportunity of escaping 
from the power of this horrid fiend : she 
ran away ; and had not wandered far, 
when she met with you, my kind, good 
little boy, to whom she is indebted for 
supporting her in her misery, and, at 
last, for conducting her to the arms of 
her sorrowing father. May God bless 
and reward you for it, and render your 
parents as happy as the possession of so 
good ason ought already to make them, 
and as he deserves they should be. But 
I have forgotten all this time to ask your 
name, my brave Boy ; twice in her life 
have [nearly lost my darling. Her first 
preserver I entirely lost sight of ; but 
you, her second deliverer, must receive 
the reward due to one who has rendered 
So important a service to the now happy 
Beliard.’ 

‘Beliard! Beliard ! that’s it!’ exclaim- 
ed John, regardless of the gentleman’s 
question ; | knew I should remember it 
if | once heard it. And is Beliard re- 
ally your name, sir ?’ added he, eagerly. 

‘ Certainly, my little friend,’ answer- 
ed the gentleman astonished; ‘ and 
what then ?’ 

‘And you say you nearly lost your 
little Julie twice in her life ?——O, it must 


be, it must be! O, my dear, dear moth. 
er! my dear mother !’ exclaimed Johp, 
nearly crying with joy, as he started 
from his chair, and ran to the window 

’ 
just as if he could have really looked 
out towards his own house and his deg 
mother. : 

The gentleman, amazed at this str 
behavior of the little boy, asked him 
what he meant by his exclamations, and 
also reminded him that he had not yet 
told him his name. 

‘ O, sir, [ am almost sure you will te 
member it, for it was my poor father’s as 
well as mine—John Barton.’ 

‘ Good heavens ! and are you the son 
of the brave seaman who rescued my 
dear infant from the waves ? Twice has 
my darling Julie been saved from per 
ishing by the generous Bartons.’ 

You may easily imagine, that Mon 
sieur Beilard, upon discovering that the 
wife and mother of the two _preservers 
of his child was living in want and mis 
ery, hastened to relieve her. On the 
very day following he set off for Eng 
land, accompanied by John and Jule, 
(whom he would not trust from his sight 
for an instant), but not till he had first 
called upon the good fruit-woman and 
handsomely rewarded her for her kiné- 
ness to the poor children. He als 
stopped a day or two at Boulogne, for 
the purpose of recompensing the gool 
Jaques Bontemps. 

At last the impatient John had the 
happiness of embracing his dear mother, 
for whom he had done so much, and dl 
seeing her provided for comfortably dw 
ring the remainder of her life, by the ge 
nerosity of Monsieur Béliard ; and al 
this he could not help feeling was owing 
to his exertions, his humanity, and his 
reliance upon the goodness of God. 
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True Stories about America. 
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Marshpee Indian Chicf and the Snakes. 


Tue Marshpee tnbe of Indians in 
Massachusetts still number about 300 
souls, and are still protected in their 
rights and ancient inheritance. 

An Indian town of the Pawkunnaw- 
kut tribe existed in the town of Yar- 
mouth in 1779, when the small-pox 
killed the most of its people. Their 
meeting-house stood, till about eighty 
years ago, near Swan pond, in the same 
town. Of this Indian church it is re- 
corded that a very pious Indian, named 
Joseph Nauhaught, was deacon or min- 
ister. The worthy man, though con- 
verted to christianity, was still fond of 
hunting and fishing along the shores of 
the Cape Cod rocks and sandbanks, like 
all Indians, as the following well-authen- 
ticated anecdote will show :— 

‘Deacon Nauhaught was once at- 
lacked by a number of large black 
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snakes. Being ata distance from any 
inhabitants, he was, to be sure, in a very 
precarious situation ; for, unfortunately, 
he had not even a knife about him for 
his defence. To outrun the snakes he 
found utterly impossible; to keep them 
off, without any weapon, was equally so. 
He therefore came to the determination 
to stand firm on his feet, and await their 


~: attacks with Indian stoicism, prepared 
MY for torture or death. They began wind- 


ing themselves in coils about him, and 
snake after snake coiled his cold body 
round the deacon; in a little time one 
of them had made his way up to the 
Indian’s neck, and was trying to put his 
black head into his mouth. Nauhaught 
opened it immediately. The black ser- 
pent thrust in his head, and Nauhaught 


putting his jaws forcibly together bit it 


off in a moment! The coils of the 
snake relaxed and he fell to the ground. 
As soon as the blood, streaming from 
the beheaded body, was discovered by 
the rest of the snakes, they left their in- 
tended prey with great precipitation, and 
Nauhaught was liberated from the jaws 
of impending death.’— Mas. Hist. Col. 

This singular occurrence exhibits not 
only at the same time the habits of this 
species of reptile, but the native coolness, 
courage, sagacity, and promptitude of the 
Indian character. 

Yarmouth, where this Indian resided, 
extends across Cape Cod, and has now 
§2 salt establishments and windmills 
for raising salt water for evaporation.. 
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Giotto the Painter, and the Crucifix. 


Tue history of infamous deeds and 
men is frequentiy preserved, whilst the 
names of the perpetrators are carefully 
concealed. An Italian painter, it is said, 
wished to draw a crucifix to the life,and 
‘persuaded a poor Italian to suffer him- 
-self to be bound to the cross an hour, at 
the end of which time he was to be re- 
leased, and receive a considerable gratu- 
ity. Instead of this, as soon as the 


painter had fastened his victim to the. 


cross, he most cruelly stabbed him to 
‘the heart, and coolly went to work draw- 
ing his picture. The name of this 
painter it is believed was Giotto, esteem- 
ed the greatest master at that time in 
Italy ; and, on this occasion, having the 
advantage of a dead man on a cross be- 
fore him, he completed a matchless work. 

As soon as he had finished his picture, 
he carried it to the pope, who was as- 
tonished at this prodigy of art, and highly 
extolled the exquisiteness of the features 
and limbs,—the languishing, pale dead- 
ness of the face,—the unaffected sinking 
of the head,—in a word, the painter had 
drawn to the life, not only that privation 
of sense and motion which we call death, 
but also the want of the least vital symp- 
‘toms which nature would assume in 
such a situation. 

Every body knows that it is a master- 
piece to represent a passion or a thought. 
Much greater is it to describe the total 
‘absence of these faculties, so as to dis- 
‘tinguish the figure of a dead man from 


GIOTTO’S CRUCIFIXION OF CHRIST. 


one that is only asleep. Yet all this and 
much more did the pope discern in the 
admirable drawing which Giotto pre- 
sented him. And he liked it so wel} 
that he resolved to place it over the altar 
in his own chapel. Giotto told him, 
since he liked the copy so well, if he 
pleased, he would show him the original. 

‘What dost thou mean by the origin- 
al?’ said the pope. ‘ Wilt thou show 
me Jesus Christ on the cross, in his 
own person ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Giotto, ‘but I will show 
your holiness the original from whence 
I drew this picture, if you will absolve 
me from all punishment.’ 

The good old father, suspecting some- 
thing wrong, from the painter’s thus 
capitulating with him, reluctantly prom- 
ised, on his word, to pardon him; which 
Giotto believing, immediately attended — 
him to his painting-room, drew a curtain 
back, which hung before the dead man 
on the cross, and told the pope what he 
had done. 

The holy father, extremely troubled 
at so inhuman and barbarous an action, 
repealed his promise, and told the paint 
er he should surely be put to an exem: 
plary death. 

Giotto pretended to be resigned to the 
sente.ce pronounced upon him, and 
only begged leave to finish the picture 
before he died, which request was grant 
ed. In the mean while a guard was set 


over him to prevent his escape. 
As soon as the pope had caused the 
picture to be delivered into Giotto’s 
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hands, he took a brush, and, dipping it 
into some liquid he had ready for that 
purpose, daubed the picture all over with 
it, so that nothing now could be seen of 
the crucifix, for it appeared effaced in all 
outward appearance. 

The pope was a lover of justice, but 
he was likewise a greater lover of the 
fine arts, and this destruction of his chef- 
d’euvre made him almost stark mad; he 
stamped, foamed, and raved, like one in 
a frenzy ; he declared the painter should 
suffer the most cruel death that could be 
invented, unless he drew another full as 
good as the former picture, and, if the 
least grace was missing, he would not 
pardon him; but, if he would produce 
an exact parallel, he would not only 
give him life, but an ample reward in 
money. 

The painter desired this to be put un- 
der the pope’s signet, that he might not 
be in danger of a second repeal. This 
was granted; and then he took a wet 
sponge, and wiped off the varnish he 
had daubed on the picture, and the cru- 
cifix appeared the same in all respects 
as it was before. 

The pope, ignorant of the arts which 
painters use, looked upon this as a great 
secret, or sort of miracle, and was rav- 
ished at the strange metamorphosis ; 
and, to reward the painter's triple inge- 
huity, absolved him from all his sins 
and the punishment due to them; and 
ordering his ste ward to cover the picture 
with gold as further gratuity for the 
painter. 


It is said this crucifix, thus infamous- 


ly produced, was the original from which 


the most celebrated crucifixes are drawn 
—a beautiful specimen of art, but the 
production of one of the most wicked 
and detestable of artists. 


Superstition and Greediness, 
Puiip II. of Spain, husband of Mary 


queen of England, gave a whimsical rea- 
son for never eating fish. ‘ They are,’ 
said he, ‘nothing but watery element 
congealed, or jelly of water.’ He 
was asked— Are land animals, vegeta- 
bles, and grain, any thing more than 
element and water congealed ?’ 

It is related of a queen Aterbatis, that 
she forbade her subjects ever to touch 
fish, ‘lest,’ said she, with calculating 
forecast, ‘there should not be enough 
left to regale their sovereign.’ 

Query. Did this sovereign lady ever 
see or hear of a schole of herring twenty 
or fifty miles long, fifty miles wide; and 
two miles deep, which are sometimes 
seen by navigators ? 


Anecdote. 
A SIMPLE servant boy one evening 
went up to the drawing-room, on the 
bell’s being rung. When he returned 


to the kitchen, he laughed immoderate- 
ly. Some of the servants asking the 
cause of his mirth, he cried, ‘What do 
you think? there were sixteen of them 
who could not snuff the candles and 
were obliged to send for me to do it.’ 
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Thunder Storms in 


A THUNDER-stoRM, although of fre- 
quent occurrence, is among the most 


interesting phenomena of nature. In 


all places and under all circumstances 
itis sublime and terrific ; but in moun- 
tainous regions and wild forests it as- 
sumes its most awful grandeur. Well has 
Job said, ‘ Dost thou know the balancings 
of the clouds ? Hast thou an arm like 
God? orcanst thou thunder witha voice 
like Him ? He directeth it under the 
whole heaven, and his lightnings to the 
ends of the earth.’ 

The past month (June 1844) has been 
signalized by violent thunder storms in 
the Western States, which have swelled 
the rivers to a great height on the Missis- 
sippi and its tributary streams. The 
Steam-boats have been of great ad- 
vantage in rescuing human life, but an 
immense number of cattle, crops, and 
buildings, have been swept away. The 
river, usually one mile wide, has spread 
over all the rich bottom land farms, and 
was ten miles wide at St. Louis. 

A traveller in these States gives the 
following description of the commence- 
ment of a Western thunder-storm,which 
he encountered. The engraving is in- 


tended as an illustration of the scene : 
— We pressed forward over the most 
rugged road from early in the morning 
till long after noon, being told at every 
house that we should find refreshment 
in the next ; but at last, in despair, were 
compelled to feed our tired beasts upon 
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the corn-cakes with which we had filled 
our pockets in the morning for our own 
refreshment. We stretched ourselves 
upon a mossy bank, where a brook that 
crept by made an opening in the* deep 
forest, and admitted the sunshine to the 
myriads of wild flowers that bent over 
ils current. Our two faithful compan- 
ions, divested of their equipments, were 
tethered near, and, after taking a bite of 
the long grass which grew around the 
roots of the trees, would ever and anon 
thrust their noses towards us, and whin- 
ny for more of the grateful food with 
which we had recently supplied them. 
Our hard riding had given us full two 
hours to spare, and the disposition to 
enjoy them as the spot suggested ;_ the 
sheltering foliage above—the murmur- 
ing brook hard by—the grass softer than 
silk—what could be more inviting to 
sleep ? But, suddenly, the green thatch 
above seemed to cast a deeper shade, 
the squirrel ceased his pranks upon the 
fallen beach-tree near, the red-bird stilled 
his whistle, the woods were silent as 
death, and the sickly odor that stole from 
the flowers was rank as if they grew 
upon a sepulchre. The day had been 
excessively warm ; but now, without a 
breath of air stirring, the atmosphere 
seemed to have become damp and clam- 
my as the air of a dungeon. We heard 
an ancient tree fall: they sometimes 
fall, as every woodman knows, when na- 
ture is calm around, and their destruc- 
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tion is no prognostic of a coming tempest, 
but the crash of this one broke upon the 
still scene like thunder. Its echoes 
seemed to rend the cloud above us ; for 
straightway, peal on peal, the bolts went 
rattling by, as if the whole of heaven’s 
artillery were in the field. But we were 
mounted and miles on our way before a 
drop of rain descended. It seemed as if 
it were held back to let one element do 
its work alone, for the lightning flashed 
with such fierce rapidity that the very 
air seemed burning with it ; I could al- 
most fancy that it played around my 
horse’s feet, and pierced the ground be- 
neath them. And now the rain began 
to fall in torrents, while the sudden blast 
that swept it in blinding sheets against 
us, came crashing through the forest like 
a tornado. Bending low in the saddle 
to clear the whirring branches, we re- 
versed our guns lest they should attract 
the lightning, and, spurring our terrified 
horses, dashed through the woods at a 
rate which soon carried us beyond the 
danger of the driving boughs ; and, ford- 
ing a rapid creek, whose waters were al- 
ready turbid with the growing freshet, 
we were glad to get safe in our present 
quarters, just as the night closed in.’ 


Old Laws of Connecticut.—1660. 


A law relating to ‘ young men and 
maidens,’ enacted as follows :—‘ Who- 
ever shall inveigle or draw the affections 
of any maide or maide-servant, either 
for himself or others, without first gain- 


ing the consent of her parents or guar- 
dians, besides all damages the parents 
may sustain, shall pay the plantation 
AOs. for the first offense, and for the sec. 
ond towards the same party £4 ; for the 
third shall be fined, imprisoned, or corpo- 
really punished, as the plantation court 
shall direct.’ Under this law, as appears 
by the New-Haven records, at a court 
held May 1, 1660,—* Jacobeth Murline 
and Sarah Tuttle’ were prosecuted ‘ for 
setting down on a chest together, his 
arme about her waiste,and her arme up- 
on his shoulder or about his necke, and 
continuing in yt. sinfull posture about 
half an hour, in which time he kyssed 
her and she kyssed him, or they kyssed 
one another, as y*. witnesses testified. 
Mr. Tuttle pleaded y*t. Jacob had endea- 
vored to steal away his daughter’s affec- 
tions, but yt. Sarah denied, and it did - 
not appear to y® courte,’ but notwithstan- 
ding ‘as they had carried it in such a 
wanton, uncivil, and lascivious manner,’ 
they were sentenced to pay each of them, 
20s. to the treasury.’—Colony Rec. 
The following, copied from Lib. 2, of 
New-Haven records, was designed to 
prevent ‘ irregular conduct’ among the 
young people :—‘ Ata general courte for 
New-Haven, Sept. 11, 1666. Upon con- 
sideration of much sin committed at 
times of husking Indian corn—It is or 
dered that noe single person, or persons 
whatsoever in this plantation, shall meet 
together upon pretence of husking In- 
dian corn out of the family to w. they 
belong after 9 of ys. clock, unless y’. 








master or parents of such persons be with 
them to prevent disorder at such times, 
or some fitt person intrusted to y*. end 
by y°- severall parents or masters. And 
whatsoever person or persons shall be 
found to transgress this order shall be lia- 
ble to y*. penalty of y*. lawe agaynst 
night walkers.’ 


Cliff at Dover, and Joe Parsons. 


How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles: half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire,—dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminish’d to her cock,—her cock a buoy, 
Almost too small for sight: the murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard ao high. KING LEAR. 


Tue village of St. Margaret’s at Cliff 
is situated at a small distance from the 
South Foreland. The mouldering 
church was established by the testa- 
ment of one.of the inhabitants, in the 
latter part of the 17th century, for the 
guidance of the wanderer from the peril 
of the neighboring cliffs, over which he 
fell and was mortally wounded. He 
bequeathed likewise the perpetual rent 
of land to the sexton for tolling the bell 
every evening at 8 o’clock. The cliffs 
eastward of Dover are the resort of the 
widgeon bird, whose eggs are as large 
as a swan’s, of a blue green, spotted 
with brown ; it deposits these eggs, two 
in number, in holes—how made in the 
inaccessible cliffs is unknown; when 
the young is covered with down, it is 
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taken on the back of the parent, carried 
to the sea and abandoned to its own re- 
sources, which nature supplies in the 
myriads of mackerel fry that at that sea- 
son color the surface of the deep with a 
beautiful pale green and silver. Like 
the gull it is valuable only for the downy 
softness of its feathers. 

It was on this range of Dover cliffs 
that Joe Parsons, who for more than 40 
years had exclusively gathered samphire, 
broke his neck in 1823. Habit had 
rendered these awful precipices as fa- 
miliar to this man as the level below. 
Where the beatling, overhanging rock 
impeded his course, a rope, fastened to 
a peg driven into a cliff above, served 
him to swing himself from one projec- 
tion to another; in one of these danger- 
ous attempts in the prosecution of his 
‘dreadful trade’ this fastening gave way 
and he fell to rise no more. Joe had 
heard of Shakspere, and felt the impor- 
tance of a hero. It was his boast that 
all were free to forage on his grounds, 
but none ventured. ‘Twenty years have 
since elapsed, yet no one has taken pos- 
session of his estate. The anchored bark, 
the skiff, the choughs, and crows, the 
fearful precipice, and the stringy root 
growing in unchecked abundance, bring 
the bard and luckless Joe Parsons to re- 
membrance ; he that gathered samphire 
is himself gathered, and no one now at- 
tempts the fearful trade. 


Acquire honesty, seek humility; practise econ- 
omy, and love fidelity. 
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A Western Flood. 


— * Most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flood, and field.’ 
SHAKSPERE. 


TE engraving is a representation of a 
freshet, and falling in of the banks of the 
Missouri river. 

There has been a great and mighty flood 
in the Mississippi, Missouri, and Illinois riv- 
es. This occurred during the last weeks of 
June (1844). The Mississippi rose thirty- 
seven feet above low-water mark, and was 
from three to five miles wide in many pla- 
ces. On this river, at the distance of a few 
miles apart, are landing places and settle- 
ments, and considerable towns. Brunswick 
was almost entirely inundated, the water in 
the streets being from seven to ten feet deep. 
Itis feared that Old Franklin and Nashville 
will be destroyed. At Rocheport the water 
was up to the second story of the dwellings 
and warehouses, and all the inhabitants had 
removed to the bluffs (hills.) The ware- 
houses at all the landing places had been 
sweptaway. The destruction of the crops 
on all the bottom or Mississippi valley farms 
isentire, and hundreds of families have lost 
every thing but the clothes on their backs. 
The scenes of misery cannot be described. 

The editor of the ‘ Pioneer’ estimates the 
nse of water in the Missouri to be the high- 
estever known by the oldest settlers, and 
that ‘the aggregate of injury is so great, 
that he need not spend time in recounting 
tases of individual suffering. In our county 
alone, it is computed sixty families from 
Brown’s and Cooley’s bottoms are many of 
them in want of the necessaries of life, and 
all of them laboring under great and irre- 
ievable losses. A gentleman has given us 


a vivid description of the flood in the Sand 
Hill prairie, lying in Ray county, between 
Camden and Lexington. On one of the 
hills which are scattered over this prairie, 
to which he went in a canoe, after a labori- 
ous trip against the powerful current, he saw 
a collection as varied almost as that con- 
tained in Noah’s ark: men, women, chil- 
dren, horses, oxen, and cattle, of every de- 
scription ; wild rabbits and squirrels, sheep 
and hogs, even reptiles, (for they killed a 
copperhead while he was there,) were gath- 
ered together in fellowship by the instinct 
of self-preservation, common to brute, as 
well as man. The lowing of the frighten- 
ed cattle, the neighing of horses, the strange 
mixture of animals wild and tame: all 
seeming to have forgotten the habits of na- 
ture, and all looking to the human counte- 
nance for safety ; the deep anxiety and agi- 
tation of the rational portion of this singu- 
lar congregation on the Sabbath day, and 
amid that wild scene of desolation ; left an 
impression on his mind, as our informant 
says, which he will not soon forget, but 
which it is not easy to describe. While 
he was there, he saw on a neighboring 
hill about thirty head of sheep, already 
half under water, seeming by their loud 
bleating and motions to be conscious ef their 
fate ; and numbers of stock, hogs, &c. float- 
ing by dead, or swimming from hill to hill 
(or rather island to island), or drifting down 
the river on logs or fallen timber. 

* The steamboat could get no wood at 
Liberty landing, except what was picked up 
afloat, and the qurrent carried her off into 
the Wacondah prairie, to the great terror of 
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all aboard, who looked for certain destruc- 
tion. A passenger tells us that she must 
have broken down or uprooted more than 50 
of the tallest cottonwood trees in her passage 
down this prairie. Below Greenville she 
met with three men on horses, up to their 
arm-pits in the midst of a strong current. 
With great difficulty one of them, with the 
horses, were taken on board; whilst the 
others were taken off by a canoe that came 
from the shore. These men had been in 
the water three days.’ 

The towns of Kaskaskia and Chester have 
been destroyed, and the town of Van Buren 
totally overflowed. 

The St.Louis ‘ Organ’ of the of 20th June 
says :—‘ Yesterday morning, as tie skiff, 
which, on account of the high water in IIli- 
noistown, is used for conducting passengers 
into the ferryboat, was coming towards the 
boat, the swell and heaving of the water, we 
are grieved to learn, upset it, and melancho- 
ly to relate, five or six persons, men and wo- 
men, met a watery grave. One man took 
hold of a barrel that was floating by, but the 
current took them both along with it.’ The 
steamer Belle Air, on her last trip from St. 
Louis, did a feat seldom done by steamboats 
—she run through the town of Chester, be- 
low St.Louis, passing over some of the house 
tops. Inher course she ran into a brick 
house and demolished it! About one square 
below she ran into a stone house, shipping an 
immense quantity of stones on her bow, 
tearing off her guard from the bow to the 
wheel house, and demolishing her kitchen, 
besides doing much other damage. One 
man was knocked overboard, but finally 
saved.’ 

About ten houses passed down the Missis- 


sippi, at St. Louis, on the 23d of June. Ip 
one of them a cradle was seen from a steam. 
boat passing near,and the cry ofa child heard, 
about four months old. We understand, the 
house was boarded from the steamboat, and 
the child rescued. A letter from the post. 
master, Belleville, Hl. says,—‘ Mr. Arbor, 
the wealthy Frenchman, who brought out 
Mr.Claypole, was drowned yesterday, while 
attempting to save his cattle. They swam 
against and upset the skiff. Young Pep- 
sonneaus was drowned, whilst driving some 
horses to shore. The horse he rode became 
entangled, and plunged, and he was lost! 

Bute a Reynard, the only point of land 
above water in the great freshet of 1785, is 
overflowed and not to be found. 

Lost Cuitpren.—T he following touching 
instances of suffering, from among many 
similar ones, speak most thrillingly of the 
destitution and sorrow caused by the late 
floods in Illinois and Missouri. The St 
Louis ‘ Republican’ of June 29 says :—* Mr 
Henry Buckeath took up in the street on 
Thursday a little girl about two years old, 
very poorly dressed, no shoes or bonnet on. 
The little thing was unable to give her name 
or where she is from. 

‘ Another, a boy, about three years old, 
light hair, with striped clothes, speaking very 
littke—all he says is that his mother is 
the water—came to the house of Mr. U. 
Rasin, on Friday evening.’ 

‘ At Bon Secour there are encamped,all 
in open tents, 122 persons ; several of these 
families left their homes with from four to 
nine children, and with less than fifty pounds 
of flour and a small quantity of meat ; some 
of them have been six or eight days in theif 
encampment. They have generally lost the 
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most, some all of their clothes, and, when 
the flood subsides, they will not be in a_bet- 
ter condition. The remarks here made will 
apply to many other points. We ascertain- 
ed the condition of full 300 persons. From 
thence up to the Cantien, and how much 
further we could not ascertain, they are 
gattered along the bluffs We saw yes- 
terday a sight which would have drawn 
pity from a heart of stone—a large family 
of young children, (six in number) without 
father or mother, who were dependent on 
the charity of those who knew their parents.’ 

Water Piratres.— We have received in- 
formation of the existence of an organized 
band of pluhderers, between this city (St. 
Louis) and Alton, formed since the great 
lise in the river has driven so many people 
fom their possessions. ‘These scoundrels 
have visited almost every farm between the 
two places, and seize upon every thing of 
value to be found. Household property— 
poultry —wood—rails—every thing within 
their reach, is laid hold of by them ; and, if 
the owners of the property remonstrate a- 
gainst these acts, they are threatened with 
violence. These water pirates claim that 
every thing found in the water belongs 
lothem, and act upon this assumption. A 
day or two ago, when driven from the 
premises of one of our best citizens, they 
threatened to return, and take his life, if he 
molested them. They did return, with a 
reinforcement of men, in two skiffs, armed 
with pistols and guns. They were met in 
thesame manner, and again driven from 
their work of plunder. Others are not how- 
ever so fortunate in protecting themselves 
from these depredations. 


The Alton ‘ Telegraph’ says : — The 
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whole of the great “ American Bottom,” 
from this point to Cairo, containing about 
288,000 acres of the finest land in the world, 
some of which is in the highest state of cul- 
tivation, is believed to be under water. 

The Lexington ‘ Express’ says :—The 
river now presents one of the most majestic 
scenes that we ever looked upon. The cur- 
rent is extremely rapid; running at least 
ten miles an hour. In the bottoms opposite 
this place, some of the most beautiful farms 
in the state have been rendered worthless, at 
least for several years. 

The damage on the Mississippi alone has 
been estimated to exceed $12,000,000. 

On Tuesday night, during a violent storm, 
the steamer St. Croix landed some miles be- 
low Warsaw, and made fast to a tree sixteen 
inches over. The wind twisted the tree off, 
it fell across the hurricane roof forward, 
breaking in the roof and boiler deck. The 
lines parted and the boat drifted away. 

At Camden Bend, two men were taken 
from a tree top nearly exhausted, where they 
had been 24 hours. Many persons were 
missing. At Nashville, the merchandize 
was secured on board of steamboats. Not 
a soul was leftin the town. The packet boat 
Kentucky, from Lafayette, was carried out 
of the canal at a breach below Logansport ; 
and, dashing with great force against a tree, 
was broken into two pieces. Three persons 
were drowned, and the mail bags lost. 

The sand has settled from one to five feet 
on the lands formerly tillable. The Vicks- 
burg paper says, ‘ For many days, the cattle 
had been collecting in large numbers on the 
ridges; those ridges are now generally un- 
der water, and a gentleman informs us that 
nearly 500 cattle could be seen at one view 
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dead. Many, very many planters who have 
heretofore escaped, and who imagined them- 
selves above an overflow, are now without a 
single visible acre. This deluge will havea 
most serious effect on the value of our river 
lands, and many of our enterprising planters 
will never again trust their labors to the whims 
and freaks of the mighty waters,’ 


A Song---as sung by Mr. Russell. 


‘ If 1 had but a thousand a year, Gaffer Green, 
If I had but a thousand a year! 

What a man I would be, and what sights I would see, 
If 1 had but a thousand a year.’ 


‘The best wish you could have,take my word,RobinRough, 
Would scarce find you in bread or in beer ; 

But be honest and true, and, say, what would you do 
If you had but a thousand a year ?’ 


*I'd do—faith, I scarcely know what, Gaffer Green— 
I'd go—yet | scarcely know where !— 

I’d scatter the chink, and leave others to think, 
If I had but a thousand a year.’ 





* But when yeu are aged and gray, Robin Rough, 
And the day of your death it draws near, 

Say what, with your pains, would you do with your guins, 
If you then had a thousand a year?’ 





‘I scarcely can tell what you mean, Gaffer Green, 
For your questions are always so queer ; 

But, as other folks die, 1 suppose so must I! ’—~ 
* What, and give up your thousand a year?’ 


* There’s a place that is better than this, Robin Rough, 
And I hope in my heart you'll go there, 

Where the poor man’s as great, though he hath no estate, 
As if he’d a thousand a year.’ 





A Tall Man. 


WE are all liable to mistakes. The 
different sizes of adult men, compared 
with each other, is perhaps greater than 
any other animal, whether biped or 
quadruped. The British are generally 
stouter than the French; whether this 
is caused by malt liquors, roast beef, and 
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constitutional phlegm on the one side, 
and soup maigre, and irritability of 
temper on the other, is perhaps merely 
imaginary. , 

Mankind however differ greatly in 
size; perhaps only monkeys surpass 
them in this respect, for some species of 
these animals, such as the striated monk. 
ey, is but about twelve inches in length, 
whilst the variety is continued different 
lengths to four or five feet. 

One Mr. Topham, an Englishman, 
was very tall. This gentleman going 
one day to inquire for a countrymana 
little way out of town, as he walked up 
to the cottage, saw a little window open 
over the door, and asked the woman, 
who sat by the fire, if her husband was 
at home? ‘No, sir,’ said she, ‘ but, if 
you please to alight and come in, Til 
go and call him.’ 


ee ae 


Customs of the Turks. 


Eastern nations, and the Turks more 
especially, are very indolent. ‘I have 
never seen one stand,’ says our late de 
ceased American ambassador, Commo 
dore Porter, ‘if by any possibility he 
could be seated. A blacksmith sits 
cross-legged at his anvil, and seats hit 
self when he shoes a horse. A carpet 
ter seats himself when he saws, bores 
holes, or drives a nail, planes, dubs with 
his small adze, or chops with his hatchet, 
(I believe I have named all his tools,) 
if it be possible to do so without stand: 


ing!’ 
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Wonders of Nature. 





Web Foot of the Water Fowl. 


Tue utility of the web foot to water- 
fowl, the inutility to land-fowl, are so 
sbvious, that it seems impossible to no- 
tice the difference without acknowl- 
edging the design. [amata loss to know 
how those who deny the agency of an in- 
tellectual Creator dispose of this example. 
There is nothing in the action of 
swimming, as carried on by a bird upon 
the surface of the water, that should gen- 
erate a membrane between the toes. 
The only supposition I can think of is, 
that all birds have been originally water- 
fowl, and web-footed; that sparrows, lin- 
nets, hawks, &c. which frequent the land, 
have, in process of time, and in the 
course of many generations, had this 
part worn away by treading upon hard 
gfound. ‘To such evasive assumptions 


must atheism always have recourse ! 
And after all, it confesses that the struc- 
ture of the feet of birds, in their original 
form, was critically adapted to their ori- 
ginal destination! The web feet of am- 
phibious quadrupeds, seals, otters, &c. 
fall under the same observation. 





Hogarth and Garrick---or the Paiuted Ghost. 


Hocartu, the intimate friend of Field- 
ing, was inconsolable for not having 
been able during the life of the latter to 
persuade him to sit for his portrait. One 
morning, as the painter, alone in his 
chamber, was at work on the drapery of 


the duchess of 





, he heard a voice 
that came from the drawing-room door, 
like that of the deceased Fielding,which 
in a hollow, sepulchral tone, called, 
‘ Hogarth, come and paint me.’ The 
artist, who was no great believer in 
ghosts, reflected for a moment, laughed, 
and continued his work: but, presently 
after, the same voice was heard repeat- 
ing the same astounding words. He has- 
tily opened the drawing-room door, but 
started back terrified, thinking he abso- 
lutely saw Fielding, who said, ‘ Fear 
nothing, but make haste and take my 
likeness, for I cannot stay here above a 
quarter of an hour.’ Hogarth had the 
courage to outline the figure, and so 
much to the satisfaction of the phantom 
that it said, ‘ Vastly well, Hogarth ; 
farewell ! but in leaving the room beware 
thou dost not look back.’ 

Returning to his chamber, the painter, 
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though much affected, could not, on con- 
sideration, long suppose this adventure 
supernatural. He interrogated the ser- 
vants concerning who had been admit- 
ted ; but could not trace the least cir- 
cumstance on which to found suspicion. 
Thinking, if he explained the event too 
far, the fear of ghosts might seize his 
servants, he left it to time to bring this 
affair to light ; but, the more he looked 
on the portrait of his friend, the greater 
he thought was the likeness : he did not 
finish it, not daring to rely too much on 
his own judgment ; but placed it among 
his new works, so that his visitors might 
see it, most of whom had known Field- 
ing. How great was his surprise, when 
he saw the general and instant sensation 
it produced ! But Hogarth was not sat- 
isfied with the strange manner in which 
it was obtained ; and one day, having 
first required profound secrecy, he ven- 
ture to consult his friend Garrick on the 
affair. What was his new astonishment 
when this celebrated actor told him, that, 
having like Hogarth long regretted the 
want of a portrait of Fielding their mu- 
tual friend, he had, through means of a 
servant, got into his drawing-room, and, 
by changing his voice and countenance 
by his power of mimicry, been able to 
deceive his friend. 

Hogarth was now convinced of the 
obligation he owed Garrick ; whose pro- 
digious memory could thus enable him 
to imitate the features and character, and 
personate a man to the life who had been 
dead eight years. 


Compliments. 


Soon after the restoration of Charles 
II. he gave audience to an envoy from 
the emperor of Morocco. By dint of 
consulting dictionaries and grammars, 
the envoy had acquired what he sup 
sed a competent knowledge of English, 
and delivered a congratulatory. address, 
which began as follows :—‘ May it please 
your majesty. May you long enjoy 
your speculative situation, and, as a tree 
was once your royal roost, may a@ tree 
always be ready for your majesty. May 
you and your counsellors hang together, 
and may you never want any good thing 
which can be dazd hold of. May you 
sceptre be strong in your royal fist, and 
may all your subjects fall down before 
it. May your progeny be as numerous 
as the stars, and may the God of our 
fathers pickle your majesty.’ 





Answers to Enigmas. 


ANSWER TO W.E. A.’S ENIGMA, P. 216, 


Tomata. Net. Mass. 
Mist. Seine. Ottoman. 
Storm. Horse. Answer. 
Home. Hat. Sense, 


The whole—Thomas Sherwin. 





ANSWER TO CHRISTOPHER’S ENIGMA, P.216. 


Kick, Organ. Nag. 

Chain. Rain. Inch. 

Cock. Gong. Air. 

Cocoa. Grog. ROCKING-CHAIB. 





ANSWER TO A. D.’S ENIGMA, P. 216. 


Coal. Boat, Atlas. 
Man. Anna. Amos. 
Toll. Salmon. Loo. 
Mason. Nat. Mall. 
Boat, Toast. Salt. 


The whole— Boston Almanac 
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Origin of old Sayings, Customs, &e. 

‘How can the cat help it, if the maid 
bea fool ? ‘ Not setting up things se- 
curely out of her reach,’ says Ray. 

This old proverb teaches persons to 
take care of property entrusted to them, 
lest the blame of its loss be at their 
door. Here too we might quote an Ar- 
abic proverb from Burckhardt :— 

‘They trusted the keys of the pigeon 
house to the cat.’ 

In Egypt the pigeon-houses are built 
inthe shape of small towers. Every 
family raises great numbers of this bird. 
They also reverence the cat, but take 
sare to build the brooding places of the 
pigeons secure from their intrusion. 


‘WHO SHALL BELL THE CAT ? 

This metaphorical proverb may be 
talled a fable abridged ; for it contains 
the point of one. ‘The nation of mice 
held a consultation or mass meeting how 
to secure themselves from the cat, when 
itwas unanimously agreed to hang a 
bell about her neck, to give warning of 
her approach ; but, alas ! when this was 
resolved, they were as far from their 
tim as ever, for then came the question, 
—Who shall do it? which may fairly 
be put to those who prescribe impossible 
ot chimerical means for effecting an 
object. 


ee 


London. 


Tue length of the city of London is 
nearly eight miles, its breadth only three, 
and its circumference twenty-six. It 


contains 8500 streets, lanes, alleys, and 
courts, and about 70 squares. Its hou- 
ses, warehouses, and other buildings, are 
about 150,000, besides which it contains 
1000 churches and chapels, 200 meeting- 
houses for dissenters, 45 chapels for for- 
eigners, and 6 synagogues for Jews. 
The number of its inhabitants is about 
1,700,000. The city contains upwards 
of 4060 seminaries for education—10 in- 
stitutions for promoting the arts—112 
asylums for the indigent—17 for the sick 
and lame—13 dispensaries—764 chari- 
table institutions—60 courts of justice— 
and 8000 professional men connected 
with the law. 


There are about 15,000 vessels tra- 
ding to the river Thames in the course 
of a year, and 40,000 wagons going from 
and returning to the city. There are 
published in London every morning a- 
bout 20,000 newspapers; and about 
15,000 every evening. Uf those pub- 
lished every day there are about 12,000. 
Besides these, there are about 50,000 
published in the course of the week. 

The number of newspapers published 
in Boston, compared with its population, 
is proportionably much greater; but 
their cost comparatively much less. 


A physician, being asked what he 
reckoned the best food, replied, ‘ Unless 
you specify for what kind of constitution 
or ailment, you might as well ask what 
was the best wind, without saying 
whither you were bound.’ 
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The Stormy Petrels: 





OR ‘MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS.’ 

A CELEBRATED voyager once saw a 
stream of stormy petrels, which was 
from fifty to eighty yards deep, and 
three hundred or more yards broad. 
The birds were not scattered but flying 
as compactly as the full movements of 
their wings seemed to allow; and this 
stream of petrels, for an hour and a half, 
continued to pass without intermission, 
at a rate little inferior to the swiftness 
of the pigeon. It is calculated that 
this flock of petrels amounted to one 
hundred and fifty-one millions and a 
half. 

If all these innocent little sea-birds 
had been seen by many superstitious 
sailors, how many storms would these 
150,000,000 Carey’s Chickens have, in 
their opinion, foretold ? This bird is about 
the size of the swallow, the wings extend 
fourteen inches, whilst in length their 
body is but seven inches. Its color is 
black, except a white spot near the tail, 
its legs yellow, and its bill straight, ex- 
cept being a little hooked at the point, 
and its feet are web-footed like those of 
a goose. It is a sort of miniature duck 
or goose, with wings twice as long as its 


body. These birds do not hatch theiy 
eggs under their wings,as sailors suppose, 
but have their nests on desert Coasts, 
islands, and craggy rocks overhanging 
the sea. They are: swift-winged, like 
swallows, and instinctively hover round 
the sheltering wake of a ship previous 
toastorm ; hence the superstition of sai. 
lors with regard to them. They swim 
on the water in calm weather in search 
of fish, but in storms are almost con. 
stantly on the wing, They often partly 
fly and partly strike the waves with 
their webbed feet, which gives them the 
appearance of walking on the water with 
amazing rapidity ; hence their name 
petrel, derived from the Apostle Peter, 
who, as scripture records, (Matthew 
xiv. 29,) walked on the lake or sea of 
Nazareth. 

Tue following list of moral virtues is 
said to have been drawn up by Dr.Frank- 
lin for his own constant and earnest at- 
tention. We think they are worthy of 
universal acceptation and adoption :— 


TEMPERANCE—Eat not to fulness ; drink 
not to elevation. 


SiLENCE—-Speak not but what may ber 
efit others or yourself ; avoid trifling 
conversation. 

Orper—Let all your things have theit 
places ; let each part of business have 
its time. 

How few are there like Tully, who 
wished that every man’s thoughts were 
written in his forehead ! 
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JOAN OF ARC GEFORE THE GOVERNOR OF VANCOULEURS. 





Stories called “Facts to correct Fancies.”No. VIEL 


One evening, the conversation chancing 
to turn upon the history of England, which 
Charlotte was then reading, she said, ad- 
dressing her mother, ‘ Do you recollect Phi- 
lip once saying that you had never told me 
about Joan of Arc ? could you not now oblige 
me by relating her history ? for the very little 
that is said about her in my English history 
makes me wish much to know the rest.’ 


R sgP. 1844. 


Your request is very natural, my love, 
said Mrs. Stanley ; but you have applied in 
a wrong quarter. Itis a long story, and you 
know I have been suffering a little from sore 
throat lately ; butI dare say your father 
will take my place. 

Willingly, (said the father) although it 
is indeed a long story; for, in order fully to 
comprehend the benefits conferred on France 
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by this remarkable young woman, and con- 
sequently the extreme ingratitude of the na- 
tion and monarch she had so effectually ser- 
ved, it will be necessary to give youa slight 
sketch of the desperate condition of the French 
at this eventful period. Are you prepared 
for so long a preface ? 

‘O yes, father, I will try to listen patient- 
ly, as you say it is necessary in order that I 
may understand the real story; butIshallbe 
very glad when we come to poor Joan of Are.’ 

I will be as concise as possible ; and now, 
without any further delay, we will go back to 
the time of Charles the Sixth, who, as you, 
Philip, must remember, was by his unfortu- 
nate malady rendered incapable of mana- 
ging the affairs of the kingdom. 

‘Father, will you tell me what was the 
matter with the king ?’ 

Yes, my dear: he wasinsane. The loss 
of his senses was occasioned by a variety of 
most distressing and frightful accidents, 

| which some other time I may relate. At 
‘Ue present we will confine ourselves to the ef- 
| ae i fects this visitation had upon the country. 
| 




















H He had early given promise of the most bril- 
liant abilities, but, when his reason became 

a clouded, he was of course unfitted for the 
te ih government of the nation, which was thence- 
eh | forth contended for by all those whose in- 
triguing dispositions made them emulous of 
the charge. 

Unhappily, just at this time the nobles of 
France appeared to be striving to outdo each 
other in their unprincipled attacks on the lib- 
erties and purses of the people. To such a 
height were these impositions carried, that 
the Duke of Bourbon is declared to have 
been the only grandee who preserved a pure 
and unspotted character of integrity. The 
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whole nation was divided into two factions, 
one headed by the Duke of Orleans, brother 
to the king, the other by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Constant disputes for pre-eminence 
occurred between these two leaders and 
their adherents ; and you may form some 
notion of the miserable state of things, and 
the extent to which these disputes were car- 
ried, from the circumstance of two thousand 
persons having been killed in one of the fre- 
quent tumults that occurred at Paris. 

The kings of England had long laid claim 
to the crown of France, and this turbulent 
time appeared to Henry the Fifth, who then 
occupied the English throne, a favorable op- 
portunity for gaining possession of this cov- 
eted prize. Accordingly he landed at Har- 
fleurs with an army of six thouand men-at- 
arms, and twenty-four thousand foot, consis- 
ting of archers. He succeeded in his first 
attempt upon Harfleurs, and having taken 


the town by storm, he put the whole garri- 


son to the sword. 

*O, how very cruel he must have been,’ 
said Charlotte; ‘because of course they 
would try to defend their town.’ 

Yes, it was indeed an unjustifiable pro- 
ceeding, and not likely to gain over any of 
the French to his interests; but, unfortu- 
nately, for some time his arms were but too 
successful against a country that had been 
desolated by faction, and which he endeav- 
ored to lay waste. At last however the 


people were roused, and forgetting in the 
common danger their internal differences, an 
army of fourteen thousand men-at-arms, and 
forty thousand foot, assembled, to intercept 
Henry’s retreat, which he was endeavoring 
to effect, in consequence of his army having 
been considerably weakened by a contagious 
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disorder which had broken out amongst his 
troops, and carried off three parts of them. 
To effect their design, the whole army of the 
French assembled on the plains of Agincourt 
and so posted that it was impossible for Hen- 
ry to proceed on his march without coming 
to an engagement. 

This, you may be sure, was not what he 
wished, in the exhausted state of his forces. 
Still he was an Englishman, and therefore 
too brave to shrink from the trial; and as a 
battle was inevitable, he encouraged his 
troops to do their best to win their way back 
to England in safety. 

The rival armies engaged accordingly, 
and, notwithstanding their extreme dispari- 
ty of numbers, the English gained a most 
decisive and glorious victory ; indeed one of 
the most remarkable in history. This vic- 
tory was gained on the twenty-fifth of Octo- 
ber, 1415, and Henry retired to England to 
recruit his army, and to make another effort 
to obtain the French crown. In 1417, he re- 
turned with twenty-five thousand men; and 
the country was in such a fearful state, ap- 
pearing one vast field ef murder and rapine, 
that he encountered but little opposition from 
any quarter. At length the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who happened at this period to be 
uppermost in power, and had taken upon 
himseif the protection of the poor king, whose 

recovery was now considered as hopeless, en- 
tered into a treaty with Henry, and it was 
agreed that Henry should marry the princess 
Catherine, daughter of the French monarch ; 
and although Charles was to be permitted 
to retain the crown during his life, yet that 
Henry should be declared heir to the throne, 
and should at once be invested with the man- 
agement of affairs; that France and Eng- 


land should ever afterwards be united under 
one king ; and, lastiy, that Charles and the 
Duke of Burgundy should join Henry in 
putting down the dauphin, son to Charles, 
and his adherents. 

‘QO,’ exclaimed Philip in great indignation, 
‘how could the Duke of Burgundy sell his 
king and prince so! was it not very wicked ? 

It was indeed a remarkable proof of how 
entirely the French nobles had lost all sense 
of right. Miserable indeed must have been 
the state of that kingdom in which sucha 
treaty could have been concluded; but the 
mental weakness of Charles rendered him 
entirely passive in the negociation ; and the 
Duke of Burgundy, being an unprincipled 
man, was perfectly willing to secure his own 
power, by consenting to the terms which 
Henry himself dictated. It must however 
be taken into consideration that the duke had 
great cause for his animosity towards the 
dauphin. This duke was the son of the man 
I before mentioned as heading one of the 
parties in the state, and his father, who, by 
the way, had assassinated the Duke of Or- 
leans, fell himself a victim to the treachery 
of the dauphin. But to return to Henry. 
After his marriage he entered Paris with his 
father-in-law, and took formal possession of 
the capital. Having there obtained a rati- 
fication of the late compact, he immediately 
set about reducing the dauphin to his own 
terms. He was successful in several en- 
gagements; yet there were some found who 
adhered to their prince, and he was still un- 
subdued, when Henry, finding his money 
failing, and the English appearing unwilling 
to grant fresh supplies, he resolved to apply 
in person to his parliament, and for that pur- 
pose embarked for England. No sooner was 
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he gone, than the dauphin, taking advantage 
of his absence, attacked the Duke of Clar- 
ence, who commanded for Henry, and gain- 
ed a complete victory. The French were 
highly elated with this success, which how- 
ever proved very short-lived. Henry soon 
returned with a considerable army, and, 
without encountering the dauphin, who fled 
at his approach, he obtained possession, with- 
out difficulty, of all the places against which 
he marched. He then fixed his residence in 
Paris, where he held a most magnificent 
court, while Charles, the legitimate sover- 
eign, lived almost in retirement. On Whit- 
sunday 1421, a most remarkable sight was 
witnessed in the French capital; the two 
kings and their queens, with crowns on their 
heads, dined together in public, Charles re- 
ceiving apparent homage, but Henry com- 
manding as the actual sovereign. 

‘How very unhappy the poor French 
queen must have been,’ said Charlotte ; ‘ I 
cannot imagine how she could bear to ap- 
pear in public in such a situation.’ 

lam sorry to say, my love, that she does 
not deserve your pity. She was a very 
beautiful and accomplished woman, but in- 
triguing and vindictive to the last degree. 
When, in consequence of the king’s lunacy, 
aregency was necessary, she united with 
the Duke of Orleans in endeavoring to obtain 
the administration of affairs. The Duke of 
Burgundy was however appointed ; but, 
some time after, these intriguers seized upon 
the regency, and, while they continued in 
power, Charles and his children were aban- 
doned to the utmost distress, from which 
they were not relieved until the people re- 
stored the Duke of Burgundy. 

‘Indeed, father, you may well say she 


does not deserve pity. 
not shut her up for life.’ 
You forget that the king was incapable 
of taking any interest in what passed around 
him, his-lucid intervals being very short and 
unfrequent. Now let us go back to the dau- 
phin, who, pursued everywhere by the uni- 
ted armies, began to despair of ever obtain- 


1 wonder Charles dig 


ing his rights, when death deprived him of 
his most powerlul enemy, the King of Eng- 
land. Charles died shortly after, and his son 
succeeded to what was in reality but a nom- 
inal throne, under the title of Charles VII. 
It is scarcely possible to picture any situation 
more distressing than that of this unfortunate 
prince. The English, under Henry, had 
become masters of nearly the whole king- 
dom ; and although the son whom he had 
left as his successor to the united crowns 
was but a child, yet he had been solemnly 
invested with the regal power by legates 
from Paris. There was still a numerous 
army of the English, which, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Bedford, occupied the 
heart of France, and with these were joined 
the Duke of Burgundy and his partisans. 
Desperate however as his condition seem- 
ed, Charles found means to bring back many 
of his subjects to their loyalty and duty. But 
though he thus contrived to muster an army 
he was for a long time unsuccessful. For- 
tune only seemed to side with his enemies ; 
whenever he attempted to engage them he 
was defeated, and so little could he rely on 
the fidelity of his troops, that even the friends 
nearest his person were justly the objects of 
his suspicion. He had however one faithful 
adherent ; this was one of his generals, na- 
med Dunois, who endeavored to keep his 
king from despair, and encouraged him to 
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hope for better days. At last it seemed as 
if his favorable predictions were about to be 
verified : for the Duke of Bedford returning 
to England for assistance, Dunois roused 
Charles from despair, and persuaded him to 
attack the English, who, under the Earl of 
Warwick, were then besieging the town of 
Montargis. They were successful, and com- 
pelled the earl to raise the siege. This ad- 
vantage, trifling as it was in itself, was pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial results. The 
French troops, from their continual defeats, 
had come to the conclusion that the English 
were not to be beaten, and their spirits were 
much raised by the discovery that they were 
ina measure mistaken. But they had soon 
after much more substantial reason to rejoice 
at their change of fortune: and now we 
come to the heroine of our story, for whose 
appearance I doubt not my little Charlotte 
has been looking with impatience. 

‘O, father, indeed you are wrong now. 
[have been so much interested, that I had 
almost forgotten it was only an introduction, 
and not the real story. But pray goon; I 
like this story better than any we have yet 
heard.’ 

Iam very glad of that, love, because it 
seems likely to be a long one: however, we 
will not delay the remainder of the narrative. 

Shortly after the defeat of the English 
general, the French army received the most 
important assistance and an encouragement 
from what might be considered the most un- 
likely quarter. This was from a servant 
who lived in the village of Domremi, on the 
borders of Lorrain. Her name was Joan 
d’Arc, and at the period she became first 
known to the public, she was twenty-seven 
years of age. She had lived in the service 





of the master of a small inn in the village, 
and while in this situation submitted to those 
hardy and unfeminine employments, which, 
unpleasant as they must have been at first, 
were eventually of the utmost service to her, 
as they fitted her for encountering the fa- 
tigues of war. She had as yet given no 
promise of those extraordinary qualities 
which were destined to change the fortunes 
of a nation, and have immortalized her name. 
Indeed the only features of her character 
that had been noticed, were her modesty, 
and the fervor of her devotion. It seems in 
fact that this very zeal was the occasion of 
her emerging from retirement. It was nat- 
ural that even in her obscure situation the 
wretched condition of her country should 
have been a secret subject of thought. She 
however appears to have been unusually in- 
terested in the matter, and, being of a most 
enthusiastic temperament, and brooding con- 
stantly*over one object, she began to feel as 
if Heaven had inspired her with the power, 
as indeed she might well possess the inclina- 
tion to free her native land from its fierce 
invaders. 

At this distance of time we may reason- 
ably suspect the reality of the inspiration ; 
but whatever may be our opinion of her 
judgment, we must do her the justice to say 
that her sincerity can hardly be questioned. 
She first addressed herself to the governor 
of Vancouleurs, and informed him of her 
heavenly destination. He treated her com- 
munication with contempt ; but she was not 
to be repulsed, and, wearied at length by her 
importunities, and probably wishing to be 
rid of her entirely, he sent her under the care 
of some attendants to Chinon, where the 
French court then resided. On her arrival 
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at Chinon, there were not wanting those 
who immediately saw the advantage to be 
gained by persuading the people that Joan 
was actually inspired ; and a number of sto- 
ries were propagated in support of her pre- 
tensions. It was declared that she had poin- 
ted out the king, whose person was entirely 
unknown to her, although he was dressed in 
plain clothes, and surrounded by his cour- 
tiers, who were similarly attired ; that she 
had informed him of circumstances known 
only to himself; and that she had minutely 
described a sword which was kept in the 
church of St. Catharine, and which it was 
proved she had never seen; nay, she had 
even demanded that with this sword she 
should be armed, to proceed against the ene- 
my she so confidently declared herself des- 
tined to defeat. In order fully to confirm 
the imposture, they had her brought betore 
the doctors of the university, who, having 
inquired into the matter, declared that she 
had actually received her commission from 
above. 

But before continuing my history, I must 
make one remark, which seems necessary 
to guard you from condemning the persons 
concerned in this most extraordinary affair. 
Superstition was then at its height; from 
the peer to the peasant, almost every person 
was tinctured by the credulity of the times, 
varying of course in measure, according to 
the degree of natural talents and mental 
culture. There can be little doubt that the 
French court more than suspected that this 
girl was deceiving herself, yet they were not 
unwilling to join in spreading the deceit. So 
much was the courage of the army depress- 
ed by their continual defeats. that it needed 
almost a supernatural power to revive it into 


activity, The opportunity was indeed a 
tempting one, and we must not be too severe 
against those who, during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, were willing to save their country at 
all hazards. Now-a-days such an attempt 
could neither be made nor supported. But 
to return. The pretensions of Joan of Are 
having been thus publicly made known, it 
was next resolved to put them to the proof. 
At this time the English were besieging Or- 
leans, which was indeed the last resource of 
Charles, and which gave little hope of long 
holding out against the enemy. 

Joan, however, undertook to compel them 
to raise the siege, and again demanded the 
sword we have before noticed. Having 
girded herself with this miraculous weapon, 
she ordered all the soldiers to confess them- 
selves before they set out, and, carrying in 
her hand a banner, which had been publicly 
consecrated, she assured the troops of success 
with the utmost confidence. This assurance 
had the expected and desired effect. The 
spirits and energy of the French army were 
instantly raised by the sight of her martial 
dress, she being armed cap-a-pie, and by the 
undaunted courage of her bearing ; and in- 
deed the English, although they affected an 
utter contempt for their enemy’s unexpected 
ally, were nevertheless secretly influenced 
by the prevailing superstition. This was 
Her first essay 
was by relieving the besieged by conveying 
provisions into thetown. For this purpose 
she headed some French troops, and entered 
Orleans in safety with the convoy she had 
protected. This safety was in effect caused 
by the religious awe with which the English 
beheld an act of temerity which it seemed 
Heaven alone could inspire, and render prac- 


favorable to her success. 
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ticable. While the troops passed along, 
dead silence pervaded the ranks of the ene- 
my. This however did not last long ; they 
were quickly roused from their amazement 
by observing the besieged make a sally from 
the town. With Joan at their head, they 
advanced to the trenches, and actually over- 
powered the besiegers in their own redoubts. 
Here her courage and fortitude were fully 





Joan of Are with the Consecrated Banner. 














tried. In the attack she received an arrow 
in her neck, but recollecting how much de- 
pended on her, she instantly pulled out the 
arrow with her own hands, and getting the 
wound quickly dressed, she hastened back 
to the post of danger, where she soon had 
the satisfaction of planting the banner of 
victory on the enemy’s ramparts. 













Concluded in next number. 














Mitrtary Anecpotr.—In one of the cavalry encounters, between the armies of Wellington 
and Marshal Marmont, Sept. 1811, a French officer, in the act of striking at the gallant Har- 
vey of the fourteenth dragoons, perceived that he had but one arm. and. with a rapid move- 
ment, brought down his sword into a salute, and passed on.— Napier’s Peninsular Wars. 
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Anecdotes about Monkeys. 


also celebrated for his howling concerts 


s. or discordant yells, with which he fre- 


quently makes the forests echo. An- 


Se ‘ . , . 
ee other singularity of the South American 
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Tue monkey has been called an apol- 
ogy for a man—a kind of connecting 
link between humanity and the brute 
creation. Yet, of all quadrupeds, his 
appearance is certainly the most disgust- 
ing to the human eye. His redeeming 
qualities are cunning, imitative powers, 
drollery, tricks, and buffoonery, which 
have sometimes made him a favorite. 

The monkey abounds in tropical 
countries—in Africa, Asia, and the isl- 
ands of the Pacific ocean; and, in some 
places in these quarters of the globe, in 
such vast numbers as to expel even the 
lion and tiger from the forests by their 
perpetual enmity and tireless activity 
and perfection in the art of hectoring 
and tormenting. He and the snakes, in 


these wild woods, are said to hold un- 
divided sovereignty. 

In the tropical regions of South Amer- 
ica, the common monkey also abounds, 
with this single difference in his struc- 
ture, that he has one tooth more in each 
The South American monkey is 


jaw. 


monkey is his oratorical lectures or 
speeches to his brethren of the woods, 


+ Every morning a large meeting or pri- 


mary assembly is held in the forests, and 


! one of the monkeys, probably wiser than 


the rest, seating himself on some little 
elevation, makes a sign to his fellow- 
monkeys to sit around him in mute at- 
tention. His stump oration is then begun 
with a loud,quick voice and gesticulation. 
After chattering boisterously for some 
time, he stops, either for applause or 
want of breath, when loud and continu- 
ed discordant howls and yells of appro- 
bation break forth from the assembled 
multitude. When the orator has suffi- 
ciently rested himself, he makes another 
dignified sign for silence and attention ; 
an almost breathless stillness immedi- 
ately succeeds; and the admired mon- 
key orator finishes his discourse to the 
ereat admiration of his listening auditors. 
The assembled monkeys then retire to 
their respective homes in hollow-trees, 
or some fissure in the rocks, without 
noise or tumult or lynch-law. 

Many anecdotes elucidating the natu- 
ral history of this animal have been told; 
but the following account of a colony of 
them, who have taken possession of the 
rock of Gibraltar, is complete. It shows 
many characteristics of the African 
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INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF MONKEYS. 


monkey. The guns of the British gar- 
rison drove away the fleets and armies 
of Spain and France, but have never 
been able to conquer or expel the mon- 
keys :— 

‘When I was at Gibraltar,’ says a late 
traveller, ‘the most amusing creatures 
in the garrison were the wild monkeys 
that run about in great numbers on the 
face of that remarkable rock. People 
used to wonder where they came from, 
as they are not found in the neighboring 
mountains of Spain, nor indeed in a 
wild state in any part of Europe; and 
it was equally a matter of surprise how 
they lived on a bare rock that produced 
nothing but scorpions, lizards, and a few 
black-snakes, and, here and there, some 
dried-up and diminutive shrubs, as sap- 
less as the rock itself. The soldiers ac- 
counted for al) this in a manner perfect- 
ly simple and satisfactory to themselves, 
by assuming as a certainty, that the cel- 
ebrated St. Michael's cave, which has a 
mouth or entrance near the summit of 
the rock of Gibraltar, and which pene- 
trates to a depth that nobody as yet has 
been able to ascertain, is continued un- 
der the bed of the sea all across the 
straits which separate the rock from 
Africa, and has a corresponding mouth 
on mount Abyla, or ‘ Ape’s Hill,’ as the 
African mountain is properly called, 
which is just opposite, and abounds with 
monkeys of precisely the same descrip- 
tion. JI felt it rather difficult to conceive 
this double cavern and this connecting 
tunnel, which must be some 16 miles 
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long, could exist; or that the monkeys, 
supposing such a communication to ex- 
ist between Europe and Africa, could 
have used it as a road by which to emi- 
grate; or, another thing included in 
their theory, that the monkeys continu- 
ed to use it, going to and fro for provi- 
sions, &c. 

‘It is not so amusing, but more natural, 
to suppose that when the Moors, from 
the opposite coast, settled in Gibraltar, 
some monkeys were brought over with 
them; or that, at a more recent period, 
when the Spaniards, among other pos- 
sessions in Africa, held Ceuta, in the 
neigborhood of Apes’ Hill, that they sent 
some monkeys to the garrison; that 
some of these cunning creatures escap- 
ed, and taking refuge in the inaccessible 
cliffs and caverns which compose so 
great a part of the rock of Gibraltar, 
propagated their species, and laid the 
foundation of the now numerous and 
flourishing colony. 

‘In whatever manner they may have 
come there, there they are, and in great 
numbers. On my walks to the upper 
part of the rock, in summer evenings, I 
scarcely ever returned without having 
seen many of them. Sometimes quietly 
turning the corner of a rock, I have 
come suddenly upon a large party, seat- 
ed in a circle like neighbors met togeth- 
er for the pleasure of an evening gossip. 
The rapidity with which they would de- 
camp on such occasions, and the easy 
way in which they climbed up the steep- 
est rocks. were astonishing. All that I 
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had ever seen of the gambols of a cap- 
tive monkey was as nothing compared 
with the feats of these free denizens. 
They would never stop, or make any 
noise, until they reached a_ position 
where it was impossible for man to fol- 
low them; but when once there in safety, 
they would face about, mew and chatter, 
and make the strangest grimaces, as if 
mocking me. If I threw a stone at 
them, they would shelter themselves 
behind some projection of the rock ; 
after the flight of the stone they would 
re-appear, and scream and make faces 
anew. Once, and only once, I succeed- 
ed in hitting a sturdy old fellow that 
seemed the patriarch of the tribe; he 
set up a curious, shrill, wild cry, which 
was echoed by his companions, and the 
next moment they all crossed a higher 
ridge of the rock, which in many places 
is narrower than a camel’s back, and 
took refuge in the lofty perpendicular 
cliffs. Ido not remember ever having 
met them in large parties. 

‘I used often to surprise these mon- 
key parties when they had their young 
ones with them. Their maternal affec- 
tion was exemplary. The moment they 
were surprised, the old ones would take 
up each her little one on her back and 


so scamper up the rocks, never stopping, 


as at other times, to chatter and make 
faces, but running on till far beyond 
sight or reach. They carried their 
young precisely in the fashion which 
boys call pick-a-back, or boose-back. 
However close-pressed, or surprised, 


they never forget nor leave their little 
ones behind. 

‘On one occasion I saw a curious jp. 
stance of their turn for imitation. The 
telegraph, which is situated on one of 
the loftiest points of the rock, was busily 
at work announcing the approach of 
some ships. Ona ridge of the rock, a 
a short distance, a party of about a doz 
en monkeys had assembled, with their 
faces turned towards the signal-house, 
as though they understood or were try. 
ing to understand the cypher alphabet 
or mystic signs; and every now and 
then, as the arms of the telegraph sway- 
ed up and down, some of them waved 
their arms in the same manner, as if 
mimicking or acquiring the particular 
motion of the machine.’ 

Numerous as the monkeys are. at 
Gibraltar, it is not recollected that. for 
many years, the dead bodies of any of 
the species have been found, and the 
circumstance.is thus accounted for:— 
The rock overhangs the officer’s ceme- 
try, and it is supposed that ihese imita- 
tive creatures, having so frequently an 
opportunity of observing how the hv 
man race dispose of their dead, adopt 
the same practice of scooping holes in 
the sand, and burying their defunct also. 

In the old continent the monkey tribes 
are numerous, and divided into three 
kinds, apes, baboons, and monkeys. The 
ourang-outang or ape tribes have no 
tails; baboons of various kinds occupy 
the second species, and monkeys the 


third. 
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In America the monkey tribes are 
also native, but differ somewhat in size 
and character; our American continent 
has no native apes nor baboons. 

The general opinion of the weakness 
and imbecility of monkeys compared 
with many other animals is somewhat 
incorrect. They often make up in cun- 
ning and activity what they lack in 
strength. I have just seen in an old 
newspaper an instance of this in an ac- 
count of a battle between a noble and 
courageous bull-dog and a monkey, on 
a wager of 20 dollars that the dog would 
kill the monkey in less than six minutes. 
The owner of the dog agreed to permit 
the monkey to use a stick a foot long. 
Hundreds of idle or silly spectators as- 
sembled to witness this inhuman sport. 
The owner of the monkey, taking from 
his pocket a boy’s round rule for draw- 
ing lines in a writing-book, about a foot 
long, threw it into the paw of the mon- 
key, saying, ‘ Now look sharp—mind 
that dog.’ ‘Then here goes for your 
monkey,’ cried the butcher, letting the 
dog loose, which flew with tiger-like 
fierceness at poor pug. The monkey, 
with astonishing agility, sprang about a 
yard high, and falling on the back of the 
dog, laid fast hold of his neck with his 
teeth, seizing one ear with his left paw, 
to prevent the dog’s turning his head to 
bite. In this unexpected situation, Joc- 
ko fell to work with his boy’s ruler upon 
the head of the dog, which he beat so 
unmercifully that the dog cried out most 
eloquently. In ashort time the bull-dog 


was carried off almost lifeless with his 
scull fractured. 

The Siemang, or ape of Sumatra, is 
different from other apes. Like all an- 
imals of the monkey tribe the females 
are very fond of their young, and do not 
value the loss of their own life in their 
defence. Their care of washing, scrub- 
bing, rubbing, and drying their infant 
progeny, notwithstanding all their out- 
cries, like a babe in the hands of a judi- 
cious nurse, is truly amusing. Their 
love for them knows no bounds; but 
still they make them submit to whole- 
some restraint and cleanliness, regard- 
less of pettish cries and opposition. This 
Sumatra ape never drinks, but satiates 
his thirst by sucking his paw after dip- 
ping it in the clear running brook. 


Body and Mind. 


Tue cultivation of the mind in science, 
religion, and virtue, is an employment 
infinitely more ennobling than the dec- 
oration of the frail body. The soul is 
formed for eternal duration, and capable 
of eternal expansion in knowledge and 
blessedness. The body is but the cask- 
et in which this heavenly gem is de- 
posited for a few short years, and which, 
when it has once lost its bright inhabi- 
tant, is good for nothing but to be com- 
mitted to its mother earth. 


MALevoLence to the clergy is at no 
great distance from irreverence of relig- 
ion. 
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The Cheaters. 


On a pleasant afternoon in June, 
three boys might have been seen slowly 
proceeding along the road which leads 
from the small village of L—. By the 
green satchels, which were lazily slung 
over their backs, it was evident that they 
were just returning from school. Some 
subject of unusual importance was un- 
der discussion, for the boys did not go 
merrily along as they were wont to do, 
now running races, and now skipping 
stones over the smooth surface of the 
pond, or compelling the affrighted geese 
to take to the water, but they walked 
slowly, conversing in suppressed voices. 

At last Edwin Wood, the youngest of 
the trio, exclaimed in a loud and decid- 
ed tone, ‘ There! it’s too bad, and I’ve 
a good mind to tell master. If John 
Minor looks on the book again, or 
prompts Jim or Joe, I guess I shall tell 
him.’ ‘Yes,’ said George Stone, ‘ and 
then Jim Green will call us tell-tales, 
and set the whole school against us.’ 

‘T wouldn’t, if I were you, Ed,’ said 
Charles Howard, ‘for Mr Towne has 
told us not to tell tales, but if any of the 
boys wronged us, to bear it as long as 
we were able, and when it could not be 
borne any longer, then to complain.’ 

‘ Well,’ said George, ‘ but I think this 
has got to be too bad altogether ; don’t 
you, Ed? ‘Yes,’said Edwin. ‘There 
is Jack Minor looks on his book every 
day, and prompts Jim Green and Joe 
Short, and we can’t get up in the class 
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while he does it.’ ‘ But then I guess 
we can bear this a little while longer, 
said Charles. ‘ Besides, father says that 
industry and perseverance will be sure 
to prevail. So let us get our lessons as 
well as we can, and we shall come out 
well enough in the end.’ 

By the time they reached Charles's 
home, it was determined to let the mat- 
ter rest for the present as it was, and if 
other boys were so mean as to cheat, 
then let them. 

Charles Howard, George Stone and 
Edwin Wood were schoolmates. Their 
fathers, who were engaged in business 
in Boston under one firm, (going up in 
the morning and returning at night by 
the railroad) resided at no great distance 
from each other, just beyond the thickly 
settled part of the town of L—. The 
boys attended the school in the village, 
which was taught by Mr Towne. 

Now it happened that the arrange- 
ments of Mr Towne’s schoolroom were 
such, that the lad who sat at the head 
of the class during recitation was placed 
just before an old desk, upon the projec- 
ting ledge of which he could place the 
book from which he was reciting, and 
thus read off his lesson, if he chanced 
not to have it perfectly, undiscovered by 
the master. The boy who was so for- 
tunate, or rather so unfortunate, as to 
occupy this position, was John Minor, as 
has been hinted before. As John and 


the two boys just below him were ‘pret 
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ty thick together,’ he was sure to prompt 
them, if they needed assistance. 

While John Minor, James Green and 
Joseph Short enjoyed this undue advan- 
tage, none of the other boys in the class 
could rise above them, however hard 
they might try. This mean business 
had often been discussed by the other 
three boys, whom we have mentioned. 
To them it was a sore evil, for they stood 
next in the class to the cheaters, and saw 
the whole business. Often Edwin and 
George had almost determined to tell 
their teacher, but had been deterred by 
Charles, who hoped for better days. 

The next morning the boys went to 
school as usual. ‘There was a lesson in 
geography to be recited. John Minor 
proceeded as usual, pinning his map to 
the old desk, and prompting his two 
neighbors. After the lesson was recited 
Mr Towne put by the book, and addres- 
sed the class thus, ‘ Boys, | like to have 
good lessons, and in order to encourage 
you, I propose to present to each of the 
three boys who may stand highest in 
the class at the end of the term, a copy 
of Cowper’s Poems. Now the race is 
open for all of you; let alltry. The 
term will close in about six weeks, so 
there will be time for a great many 
changes in the class. Let each one do 
his best. You may take your seats.’ 

You may well imagine the feelings 
of Charles and his companions, upon 
hearing this address. At recess they 
sauntered up and down the street, ear- 
nestly discussing the subject. If rank 


in the class were any thing to be trou- 
bled about, how much more must they 
be distressed, at the prospect of being 
cheated out of a prize. Even Charles 
began to waver; he was not sure but 
that the wrong was unbearable. The 
bell rang, and yet they had not decided 
what to do. After school, they consid- 
ered the subject again, and more than 
once came to the conclusion to complain 
of the cheaters, but something would a- 
rise, which would lead them to recon- 
sider their determination. But at last 
they determined to let the matter be as 
it was for the present at least, or until 
a week or fortnight before the close of 
the term, and if the matter was not bet- 
tered by that time, then to see what was 
to be done. 

A month rolled on. and the time fixed 
by Charles and his two companions, at 
which the reign of John and his asso- 
clates was to end, approached. They 
had fixed upon the course they would 
pursue. A paper was drawn up, on 
which they stated their grievances, and 
asked that the desk might be removed. 
This paper was signed by all the mem- 
bers of the class, except the three uffen- 
ders, and was to be presented on the fol- 
lowing Monday morning, by Chayles 
Howard. 

Monday came ; the members of the 
first class assembled at the school house 
at an early hour. Mr Towne soon ar- 
rived, and having unlocked the door, the 
boys entered. But what was their as- 
tonishment, when they found that the 
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desk was gone. Their wonder was 
great, but their joy was greater. The 
paper was put by, for there was now no 
use for it. While Charles and his par- 
ty were congratulating each other in the 
school-room, John and his associates 
were playing on the green, totally un- 
conscious of the events which await- 
ed them. The bell was rung, and 
the boys flocked into the school-room, 
and among the rest John and his two 
friends. 

Great was their consternation when 
they found that the desk was gone. Nei- 
ther of them had their lesson, and there 
Was no time to prepare it, for the class 
was immediately called up to recite. 
The lesson for the morning was in the 
‘Scholar’s Companion.’ Word after 
word was given out; and, at the close 
of the recitation, John, James, and Jo- 
seph, were found at the foot of the class. 
‘John,’ said Mr. Towne, ‘what :s the 
reason that you recite your lesson so 
poorly this morning? I hope that you 
placed no confidence in the desk.’ The 
three boys immediately saw that they 
were at last discovered, and hung their 
heads with shame. 

Mr. Towne forbore to say more, and 
the class took their seats. All were 
now upon an equal footing,and the race 
was fair. James Green, who was real- 
ly a good scholar, being thrown upon 
his own resources, soon rose in the class; 
but all his endeavors could not raise 
him above Charles, Edwin, and George, 
who held the highest places in the class. 


But John and Joseph remained at the 
foot to repent of their folly. 

At the close of the term, Charles 
and his two friends received the prizes, 
That evening they took tea together at 
Charles’s home; and, until then, they 
did not know how Mr. Towne discover- 
ed the tricks of John. Then, Charles’s 
eldest sister told them that she over- 
heard them talking about it one day, and 
addressed a note to their teacher, advis- 
ing him to remove the desk, as it was to 
be feared that there was foul play behind 
it. The boys were much obliged to her 
for relieving them of the unpleasant 
duty of informing against their school- 
mates. But, in their joy, they pitied 
the poor boys who had been so sadly 
disappointed of their unlawful prize. 

S—, June 10,1844. HARRY LAKE. 


Fanaticism of the Heathens, 


Tue strange whims of different sects 
are illustrated by a short sketch of Pran- 
poree, a sort of India fanatic. Pran- 
poree, adopted by an Hindoo devotee 
when young, commenced a course of 
extraordinary religious mortifications. 
The first vow he made was to continue 
perpetually on his legs, and neither sit 
down nor lay down to rest for twelve 
years. All this time, he told me, says 
Turner in his Embassy to Teshoo Lama, 
he employed in wandering through dif- 
ferent countries. WhenI inquired how 
he took the refreshment of sleep when 


wearied, he said that, at first, to prevent 
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his falling, he used to be tied with ropes 
osome tree or post, but that this pre- 
ution after awhile became unneces- 
sry and he was able to sleep standing. 
The complete term of this first penance 
having expired, he next undertook to 
hold his hands, locked in each other, 
oer his head, the fingers of one hand 
1 dviding those of the other. This pe- 
nance Was also to last twelve years. 
He was still determined not to dwell in 
ay fixed abode; so that he travelled 
wer the greater part of the continent of 
\sia. He first crossed the peninsula of 
India, through Guzerat ; he then passed 
ly Suratto Bussora, and thence to Con- 
santinople ; from Turkey he went to 
lpahan, and journeyed so long among 
he Persian tribes as to acquire their lan- 
mage. In his passage from thence to- 
wards Russia, he fell in with hordes of 
Cossacks, and narrowly escaped being 
wndemned to perpetual slavery. At 
length he reached Moscow ; he then 
travelled along the northern boundary of 
he Russian empire, and through Sibe- 
ma; arrived at Pekin in China, from 
whence he went to Thibet, by the way 
fTeshoo Lomboo and Nepaul down to 
Calcutta. When I first saw him at this 
jlace, he rode upon a piebald Tangun 
lorse from Boutau, and wore a satin 
mbroidered dress, given to him by 
Teshoo Lama. He was robust and 
tale, and his complexion, contrasted 
with a long bushy black beard, appeared 
ally florid. I do not suppose he was 
lore than forty years of age. Two 





Goseins attended him, and assisted him 
in mounting and alighting from his 
horse. Indeed he was indebted to them 
for the assistance of their hands on every 
occasion; his own being immoveably 
fixed in the position in which he had 
placed them, were of course perfectly 
useless. The circulation of blood seem- 
ed to have forsaken his arms ; they were 
withered, and void of sensation; yet he 
spoke to me with confidence of recover- 
ing the use of them the following year, 
when the term of his penance would 
expire. 

To complete the full of his religious 
penance, there still remained two other 
experiments for Pranporee to perform. 
In the first of these the devotee is sus- 
pended by the feet to the branch of a 
tree over a fire, which is kept in a con- 
tinual blaze, and swung backwards and 
forwards, his hair passing through the 
flame, for three hours and three quarters. 
Having passed this fiery trial, he then 
may prepare himself for the last act of 
probation, which is to be buried alive, 
standing upright in a pit dug for that 
purpose, the fresh earth being thrown 
in upon him, so that he is completely 
covered; in this situation he must re- 
main for three hours and three quarters; 
and if, at the expiration of that time, on 
the removal of the earth, he should 
be found alive, he will ascend into the 
highest rank, amongst the most pure of 
the yogee. 





He is an ill boy that goes like a top, no longer than *tis 
whipped. 
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The Mother and Dying Infant. 


Tenper softness! infant mild! 
Perfect, sweetest, brightest child ' 
Transient lustre ! beauteous clay ! 
Smiling wonder of a day! 

Ere the last convulsive start 

Rend thy unresisting heart ; 

Ere the long-enduring noon 
Weighs thy precious eyelids down ; 
Ah, regard a mother’s moan,— 
Anguish deeper than thine own! 


Fairest eyes, whose dawning light 
Late with raptuie blessed my sight, 
Ere your orbs extinguished be 

Bead their trembling beams on me! 


Drooping sweetness! verdant flower ! 
Blooming, withering in an hour! 

Ere thy gentle breast sustains 
Latest, fiercest mortal pains, 

Hear a suppliant,—let me be 

Partner in thy destiny ! 


Enigmas, Puzzles, ete. 


Mr. Editor.—I send the answer to the enigma by S. G. 
W. As it is in rhyme, I have put the answer in rhyme. 
Do you not think one of the muses has run crazy? I 
also send another enigma, which will patiently await its 
turn. H. L. 

ANSWER TO 8.G.W.’S ENIGMA, JUNE NO, 
Wuice rye is found in farmers’ crops, 
New ale is sought in small beer shops. 
The narrow lane here shows the way 
To fields of fragrant new-made hay. 
How mournful to the mother’s ear 
Her infant’s cry, when starving’s near. 
An earl may never curse our laad, 
While by the arch of freedom spann’d. 


On him, who now from Ashland comes, 
The brightest of Columbia’s sons, 
Bestow the meed of ifreemen’s praise,— 
For Henry Ciay your voices raise ! 


A 

PUZZLE FROM H. L. 

Iam composed of 49 letters. My 29, 3, 41, 
and 23, is a kind of rock.—My 10, 30, 49, 4, 
28, 16, 46, 29, 11, and 5, no government is.—- 
My 44, 24, 32, 28, 10, 24, 17, and 6, all per- 
sons should be.— My 22, 9, 5, 24, 32, and 18, 
some are.—My 33, 38, 18, 42, 46, 44, 2, 36, 


POETRY.—PUZZLES, ENIGMAS, &c. 


13, and 40, is a crime.—My 48, 26, 12, 24, 35, 
and 30, does not furnish the best walking — 
My 6, 15, 37, 49, 26, 49, 10, 29, 49, and 45, 
contains strange things. —My 37, 38, ¢ 35, 39, 49, 
10, 29, and 49, is sometimes very beautiful.— 
My 25, 6, 24, 43, 35, 49, 21, oe 13, is an of. 
fensive weapon. _My 3, 1, 10,7 , 14, ‘1, and 9, 
is a spirituous liquor. —My 8 37, "34, 19, 13, 29° 
30, 16, 4, 2, and 20, makes man very dis. 
agreeable. —My 37, ¢ 24, 6, 40, 31, 45, 47, 10, 
and 20, should be avoided. —My w hole ls an 
annual paper, published in Boston. 





Il. 


ENIGMA. 


TuHree quarters of a month, when heat 
Prevails in this our clime, 

With which two vowels you may fit, 
And suitably combine. 


Three fourths of that which spreads alarm 
When smoke and flame are high, 

Three fourths of woman’s name when wed, 
A scolding name imply. 





Ii. 


PUZZLE FROM A.M.M.C,. 

1 am a word of 7 letters. My 1, 5, 3, 4,1, 
is a very fierce bird.—My 4, 1, 3, is a part of 
the body.—My 4, 5, 6, 7, is a thing we see 
every day.—My 1, 3,3, is a very useful arti- 
cle for food.— My 1, 4, 4,1,2,is a pretty name 
for a girl.— My 6, 5, 3, is the name of an ani- 
mal.—My 2, 1, 7, is the nickname for a boy. 
—My 6, 1, 4, is the nickname for a girl.—My 
5, 6, 7, is a conjunction.—My whole is the 
most commercial country in the world. 





IV. 


ENIGMA. 


Tue season when beauty is apt to excel, 

And the name of a bird which we know full well; 
That which with ardor all mostly pursue, 

And likewise a title to crowned heads due ; 
These initials join’d will plainly discover 

A city that’s famous all the world over. 





Why is the letter d like a squatling child? 
Because it makes ma mad. 

Why is the letter y like a young spendthrift? 

Because he makes pa pay. 
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Wonders of Nature. 
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Geometric, or Net-Working Spider. 


design, and neatness of execution, in 
their particular calling or trade. It is 

Sotomon says ‘ There be four things only one man in a hundred that isa 
which are little upon the earth, but they ‘genius;’ but one and all, or the whole 
are exceeding wise: the spider taketh species of the ‘ brute creation,’ are. gift- 
hold with her hands, and is in king’s ed as consummate and perfect architects, 
palaces.” The amphitheatres of Rome master masons, tailors, engineers, and 


Field and Garden Mechanics. 


are merely a model copied from a spi- house or nest carpenters. A mechanic 
der’s attenuated web. is under the necessity of serving seven 

Mechanical skill is not limited to hu- long years as an apprentice for the ac- 
man hands, nor invention to human quisition of an art or a faculty; but the 
heads. Many animals, birds, fishes, whole life of a bird or insect, may not be 
and insects, without any bump of dis- halfsolong. He is therefore necessarily 


covery, surpass man in skilfulness of an adept in his trade and occupation, as 
S sep. 18414. 
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it were, as soon as he is born; he isa 
geometrician the moment he throws off 
his silk-worm envelope; an architect 
almost as soon as he kicks off his egg- 
shell; he is born as it were with his 
box of tools on his back. 





THE SPIDER. 


We will take the garden spider as a 
familiar example. ‘This net-working 
mechanic, or weaver of silk, is well 
known to every school-boy and every 
miss who plucks a rose, as almost every 
bush and tree in the gardens and hedge- 
rows, often has one or more of their 
nests, warps, or looms, stretched out, in 
a vertical position, between their adja- 
cent branches. But the method they 
pursue in building their nests is not, we 
apprehend, quite so familiar to readers. 

The chief care of the mechanical or 
geometric spider is to form a cable of 
sufficient strength to bear the net she 
means to hang upon it; and, after 
throwing out a floating line, leaves it 
floating in the wind until it catches 
properly, when she doubles and re- 
doubles it with additional threads; a 
three fold cord is not easily broken. On 
trying its strength she is not content 
with the test of pulling it with her legs 
like a rope dancer, but drops herself 





THE GEOMETRIC SPIDER. 


down several feet from various points of 
it, as we have often seen, swinging and 
bobbing in the wind, with the whole 
weight of her body. She proceeds ina 
similar manner with the rest of the 
frame-work of her wheel-shaped net; 
and it may be remarked that some of 
the ends of these lines are not simple, 
but in form of a Y, giving her the addi- 
tional security of two attachments in- 
stead of one. Her ramifications at each 
rail-road crossing are secured and re- 
secured. 

In constructing the body of the net, 
the most remarkable circumstance is her 
using her limbs as a measure, or car- 
penter’s pocket-rule, to regulate the dis- 
tances of her radi or wheel-spokes, and 
interweaved into 
them. These are consequently always 
proportional to the size of the spider. 
Her body or pocket-rule is gaged as it 
were into hundredth parts of inches. 
She often takes up her station in the 
centre of her web, but not always, though 
it is so said by inaccurate writers; for 
she as frequently lurks in a little cham- 
ber constructed under a leaf or other 
shelter at the corner of her web, ready 
to dart down upon whatever prey may 
be entangled in her net. The centre of 
the net is said also to be composed of 
more viscid materials than its suspenso- 
ry lines,—a circumstance alleged to be 
proved by the former appearing under 
the microscope studded with globules of 
gum. We have not been able to verify 


the circular meshes 


this distinction, having seen the suspen- 
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sory lines as often studded in this man- 
ner as those in the centre. 

Spiders are of various kinds and si- 
zes ; but we believe all of them have 
eight crooked legs, two strong arms, six 
or eight eyes, besides having the head 
furnished with two claws or feelers. A 
little below the point of the claw there 
is a small hole, through which the ani- 
mal emits a poison, which, tho’ harm- 
less to us, is deadly enough to kill flies 
and other small insects. 


Bricklayer’s Hod. 


Ir is said that this implement for car- 
rying bricks and mortar was first used 
at the rebuilding of London after the 
sreat fire in 1666. The use of this 
useful article has not yet been adopted 
in many places even in Great Britain. 
At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England, wo- 
men perform the coarse duty of brick- 
layers’ laborers. ‘They make the mor- 
tar, and carry bricks and mortar upon 
the tops of their heads to the tops of 
buildings; some of the most respectable 
inhabitants have tried to prevent this, 
but they were answered it was always 
the custom. Habit is almost second na- 
ture. In France, to this day, a number 
of men stand on a ladder one above an- 
other; and the man on the lowest step 
lifts the brick or stone above his head to 
the laborer above him, who stoops to 
receive the burden, and he to the next, 
who repeats the same process to the 
man above, perhaps to the chimney-top. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
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Should any one of the series of lifters, 
the top one for example, happen to lose 
his balance, down would come lifter 
and lifted upon the heads of those below. 


Cruelty to Animals. 


NevER does a person assume a more 
disgraceful aspect, than when he makes 
use of his powers to the destruction or 
injury of another. <A cruel disposition 
is too often displayed in children by tor- 
menting the subordinate beings of crea- 
tion. It ought to be the concern of pa- 
rents to inspire their offspring with an 
acute sense of humanity; and punish- 
ment, of some kind or other, ought to be 
inflicted upon them whenever they are 
guilty of such actions, especially if often 
repeated. This generally proceeds, at 
first, 1 am convinced, more from igno- 
rance and curiosity, than from an inhe- 
rently cruel disposition. Children ought 
therefore to be timely instructed of the 
importance of a humane temper, and 
prevented from persisting in cruel prac- 
tices. It is matter of regret that these 
sentiments are not more frequently im- 
pressed on juvenile minds, as an omis- 
sion of them might render youth insen- 
sible to the finer feelings of compassion 
in maturer years. If such a propensity 
is suffered to take root by perpetual in- 
dulgence, it may eventually block up 
every humane feeling of the heart. 





CONUNDRUMS. 
When is a bonnet not a bonnet? 
When it becomes a lady. 


When is a nose not a nose? 
When it is a little reddish (radish). 
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Aneedotes about Indians. 





Busk, or Green Corn Dance. 


Tue character of a people is, in some 
degree, ascertained or illustrated by 
their amusements. Whilst the aborigi- 
nals of our country are fast disappearing, 
every trait of their character is worth 
preservation. Rev. Sumner Dickinson 
of Troy has lately visited the Cherokee 
nation, and has written an account toa 
friend of some of the sights he witness- 
ed, and among the rest that of the cere- 
mony called the Busk or Green-Corn 
Dance, which we think will be interest- 
ing to our young readers. 

The Busk did not commence till four 
days after our arrival, and during this 
time we were busily engaged in painting 
the Indians a flag for the occasion. It 
was of white cotton, 12 feet long and 6 
wide. On one side was painted the A- 
merican eagle, with the latin motto, and 
the 13 stars ; on the other the crossed 


pipe, hatchet and clasped hands, with a 
motto, ‘Peace and Friendship.’ The 
news of our arrival, and that we were 
painting a flag for them, spread like wild- 
fire, and we had no lack of visitors. On 
the evening previous to the Busk we 
went to the Square, as it is called, and 
encamped. ‘The Square is about twelve 
yards square ; on each side is a small 
house with open front, and an entrance 
from each end of the house. Seats were 
arranged in each, made of cane matting 
wove with bark. In the centre of the 
Square they have a fire, which is not 
suffered to go out during the year. At 
the time of the Busk every family in the 
town is obliged to put out their fire at 
home and go to the Busking-ground and 
encamp. At one corner of the Square. 
on the morning of the Busk, we raised 
the flag upon a pole 210 feet high. The 
Indians were pleased with it. After 
breakfast we again repaired to the place 
to see what was going on. As we near- 
ed the ground, my companion began to 
laugh at me, pointing to the flag, saying 
I had tied it on upside down, but I de- 
clared I had putit up right. They said 
the flag would show for itself. On our 
arrival we found that the Indians had in 
our absence taken the pole down and 
inverted the flag. The wind was in 4 
direction which showed the tomahawk 
and pipe from the inside of the Square, 
and they had turned it, in order to have 
the Eagle show from the inside ! as it 
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was the prettiest picture, they wished to 
show it to good advantage, and made no 
calculation for the wind ever to change. 
In this way the American Eagle flew on 
his back ‘ over the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.’ 

The Busk is a religious ceremony, to 
return thanks to the Great Spirit for their 
abundant crops of corn, and might be 
called their sacrament, as it is observed 
with the utmost self-denial. The first 
day commenced by the women dancing. 
They gave us the highest seat in the 
synagogue, where we could see all the 
goings-on. ‘The little king, or chief of 
the town, with three others, took their 
seats upon the cane mats at one corner 
of the square, and in a few moments af- 
ter they were seated, four gourds were 
brought to them on a cane server, which 
was painted white with a kind of clay, 
and contained also small round seeds. 
Each man took one, and then begun to 
sing, keeping time with the gourds, the 
women at the same time coming into the 
Square in indian file, marching up in 
front and facing the singers. After they 
had come in to the number of 150, the 
singing ceased, and the speaker gave 
them a ‘talk.’ At the conclusion, the 
singing again commenced, and the four 
old women who led the dance, each with 
a stick about a foot long, painted red and 
ornamented with eagle’s feathers, began 
beating time. The king gave a signal by 
a shake of the gourd, and they all faced 
about, and began beating time with their 
feet. About 50 of them wore terrapin 


shells upon their legs, which are made 
by boiling out the meat,and filling them 
with pebble-stones. ‘Ten or twelve of 
these are fastened in a half-circular form 
upon a piece of buffalo-skin, and tied 
just above the knee. They generally 
wear one on each leg, and in dancing all 
keep perfect time, and it is impossible to 
conceive what a rattling noise they make. 

Another double shake of the gourd, 
and they all commenced dancing around 
the fire in the centre of the Square. In 
this way they continued dancing inces- 
santly for two hours, the sun shining full 
upon them, and the thermometer up to 
90 in the shade. 

Their dresses defy description. Out 
of the whole number I could not desig- 
nate two of the same figure; and were 
principally made of calico and cotton of 
their own manufacture, and in a style 
peculiar to the Creeks and Seminoles. 
The skirt is tied around the waist, and 
is worked to the height of 12 or 16 in- 
ches from the bottom in different devices 
and colors. On these occasions they al- 
ways put on all and the best. they have. 
I saw one woman near our camp put on 
five dresses. They wore a great many 
ornaments, such as beads, ear-rings, hair- 
combs, etc. I saw one woman with ten 
pair of silver ear-rings in her ears, four 
pounds of large blue and white beads 
around her neck, silver arm bands upon 
her arms, and about ten yards of differ- 
ent colored ribands flowing from the top 
of her head. While the women were 
dancing, the men were all seated in the 
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houses forming the Square, feasting up- 
on boiled meat, potatoes, honey, and 
water-melons. They asked us if we 
had eaten any green corn this season ; 
we replied that we had. They then 
told us if we had not eaten corn we 
could have eaten with them, but as we 
had eaten of it we could noi, for it would 
spoil their physic, and offend the Great 
Spirit. Thus passed the first day of the 
Busk, and thus I have nearly expended 
one sheet of foolscap in giving you a 
faint idea of it. 


The Indian Nurse. 


Capt. F Rankin, in his narrative of a 
journey to the Polar Seas, says, ‘ The 
Chipewyan Indians profess strong affec- 
tion for their children. A curious in- 
stance was mentioned to us, so well au- 
thenticated, that I shall venture to re- 
late it. A young Chipewayan had sep- 
arated from the rest of his band for the 
purpose of trenching beaver ; his wife, 
who was his sole companion, died, after 
having given birth to a fine boy. The 
husband was inconsolable, and vowed in 
his anguish never to take another wom- 
an to wife ; but his grief was in some 
degree absorbed in anxiety for his infant 
son. To preserve its life, he descended 
to the office of nurse, so degrading in 
the eyes of a Chipewyan as partaking 
of the duties of a woman. He swaddled 
it in soft moss, fed it with broth made 
from the flesh of the deer, and to still its 
cries, applied it to his breast, praying 
most earnestly to the great Maker of life 


to assist his endeavors. The force of 
the powerful passion by which he was 
actuated produced the same effect in his, 
as it has done in some others which are 
recorded ; a flow of milk actually took 
place from his breast. He succeeded in 
rearing his child, taught him to be a hun- 
ter, and, when he attained the age of 
manhood, chose him a wife from the 
tribe. The old man kept his vow in 
never taking a second wife himself, but 
he delighted in tending his son’s chil- 
dren; and when his daughter-in-law in- 
terfered, saying that it was not the oc- 
cupation of a man, he was wont to reply, 
that he had promised the great Master 
of life, if his child was spared, never to 
be proud like the other Indians. He u- 
sed to mention too, as a certain proof of 
the approbation of Providence, that, al- 
though he was always obliged to carry 
his child on his back while hunting, yet 
that it never roused a mouse by its cries, 
being particularly still at those times. 





A Chippewa Legend. 


Since we have gone so far with Indian stories, 
we will conclude with a beautiful extract 
from a volume of Poems by James Russell 
Lowell. Mr. L. has woven into verse a le- 
gend, the incidents of which, he says, he 
gathered from the Researches of Henry RB. 
Schoolcraft, the celebrated traveller. 

Tue old Chief, feeling now well-nigh 
his end, called his two eldest children to 
his side, and gave them, in few words, 
his parting charge : ‘My son and daugh- 
ter, me ye see no more ; the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds await me, green with change 
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of spring and summer through the year ; 
but, for remembrance, after I am gone, 
be kind to little Sheemah for my sake : 
weakling he is and young, and knows 
not yet to set the trap, or draw the bow ; 
therefore of both your loves he hath more 
need ; and he who needeth love, to love 
hath right. Itis not like our furs and 
stores of corn, whereto we claim sole 
title by our toil, but the Great Spirit 
plants it in our hearts, and waters it, and 
gives it sun, to be the common stock of 
all; therefore, be kind to Sheemah, that 
yourselves may not be left deserted in 
your need.’ 

Alone, beside a lake, their wigwam 
stood, far from the other dwellings of 
their tribe ; and, after many moons, the 
loneliness wearied the elder brother, and 
he said,‘ Why should I dwell here all 
alone, shut out from the free, natural 
joys that fit my age ? I am tall and strong, 
well skilled to hunt, patient of toil and 
hunger; what hinders me to be a mighty 
Brave and Chief among my kin? So, 
taking up his arrows and his bow, as if 
to hunt, he journeyed swiftly on until he 
gained the wigwams of his tribe, where 
choosing out a bride, he soon forgot, in 
all the fret and bustle of new life, the 
little Sheemah and his father’s charge. 

Now when the sister found her bro- 
ther gone, and that, for many days, he 
eame not back, she wept for Sheemah 
more than for herself; and, for long 
months, the sister hunted wide, and car- 
ed for little Sheemah tenderly ; but dai- 
ly more and more the loneliness grew 





wearisome, and to herself she sighed, 
‘Am I not fair? at least the glassy pool, 
that hath no cause to flatter, tells me so ;’ 
so she went forth and sought the haunts 
of men, and, being wedded, in her house- 
hold cares, soon, like the elder brother, 
quite forgot the little Sheemah and her 
father’s charge. 

But Sheemah, left alone within the 
lodge, waited and waited, with a shrink- 
ing heart, thinking each rustle was his 
sister’s step, till hope grew less and less, 
and then went out, and every sound was 
changed from hope to fear. Few sounds 
there were : the dropping of a nut, the 
squirrel's chirup, and the jay’s harsh 
scream, heard at long intervals, seemed 
but to make the dreadful void of silence 
silenter. Soon what small store his sis- 
ter left was gone, and, through the au- 
tumn, he made shift to live on roots and 
berries, gathered in much fear of wolves, 
whose howl he heard ofttimes, hollow 
and hungry, at the dead of night. But 
winter came at Jast, and when the snow 
spread its unbroken silence over all the 
ground, made bold by hunger, he was 
fain to glean after the harvest of the 
merciless wolf, who, sharp-ribbed and 
gaunt, yet feared a thing more wild and 
starving than himself; till, by degrees, 
the wolf and he grew friends, and shared 
together all the winter through. 

Late in the spring, when all the ice 
was gone, the elder brother, fishing in 
the lake, upon whose edge his father’s 
wigwam stood, heard a low moaning 
noise upon the shore ; half like a child 
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it seemed, half like a wolf, and straight- 
way there was something in his heart 
that said, ‘It is my brother Sheemah’s 
voice.’ So,paddling swiftly to the bank, 
he saw, within a little thicket, a child 
that seemed fast changing to a wolf, from 
the neck downward, grey with shaggy 
hair, that still crept on and upward as 
he looked. The face was turned away, 
but well he knew that it was Sheemah’s, 
even his brother’s face. Then with his 
trembling hands he hid his eyes, and 
bowed his head, so that he might not see 
the first look of his brother’s eyes, and 
cried, ‘O Sheemah! O my brother, speak 
tome! Dost thou not know me, that I 
am thy brother? Come to me, little Shee- 
mah, thou shalt dwell with me hence- 
forth, and know no want!’ 

Sheemah was silent for a space, as if 
*twere hard to summon up a human voice, 
and, when he spake, the sound was of a 
wolf’s : ‘I know thee not, nor art thou 
what thou sayst; I have no other breth- 
ren than the wolves, and, till thy heart 
be changed from what it is, thou art not 
worthy to be called their kin.’ 

Then groaned the other, with a chok- 
ing tongue, ‘ Alas, my heart is changed 
right bitterly ! ’tis shrunk and parched 
within me even now!’ and, looking up- 
ward fearfully, he saw only a wolf that 
shrank away and ran, ugly and fierce, 
to hide among the woods. 

This legend hath an inward sense, 
which it were well we all should lay to 
heart ; for have not we our younger bro- 
thers too, the poor, the outcast, and the 
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trodden-down, left fatherless on earth to 
pine for bread ? And our dear Father, 
in his Testament, bequeathed them to 
us as our dearest trust, whereof we must 
give up a strait account. 


The Snail. 


Tue shells of snails 
are a wonderful, a 
mechanical, and, if 
one might so speak 
» concerning the works 
== of nature, an original 
contrivance. Other 
animals have their proper retreats, their 
hybernacula also, or winter-quarters, but 
the snail carries these about with him. 
He travels with his tent; and this tent, 
though, as was necessary, both light and 
thin, is completely impervious either to 
moisture or air. The young snail comes 
out of its egg with the shell upon its 
back ; and the gradual enlargement 
which the shell receives, is derived from 





the slime excreted by the animal’s skin. 
Now the aptness of this excretion, or 
animal substance, to the purpose, its 
property of hardening into a shell, and 
the action, whatever it be, of the animal. 
whereby it avails itself of its gift, and of 
the construction of its glands,—to say 
nothing of the work being commenced 
before the anima! is born,—are things 


which can, with no probability, be refer- 
red to any other cause than to express 
design; and that not on the part of the 
animal alone, in which design, though 
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jt might build the house, it could not 
have supplied the material. The will 
of the animal could not determine the 
quality of the excretion. Add to which, 
that the shell of the snail, with its pillar 
and convolution, is a very different fab- 
ric ; whilst a snail, as it should seem, is 
the most numb and unprovided of all 
artificers. In the midst of variety, there 
is likewise a regularity which could 
hardly be expected. In the same species 
of snail the number of turns is usually, 
if not always, the same. The sealing 
up of the mouth of the shell by the 
snail is also well calculated for its 
warmth and security; but the cerate is 
not the same substance with the shell. 
Cowper has well described the peculiari- 
ties of the shell-snail in his lines :— 


Within his house secure he hides, 
When canger imminent betides, 
Of storm, or other harm besides 

Of weather. 
Give but his horns the slightest touch, 
His self-collecting power is such, 
He shrinks into his house with much 

Displeasure. 
Where’er he dwells, he dwells alone, 
Except himself, has chattels none, 
Well satisfied to be his own 

Whole treasure. 
Thus, hermit-like, his life he leads, 
Nor partner of his banquet needs ; 
And, if he meets one, only feeds 

The faster. 


Snait in A BeE-ntveE.—Among other 
virtues of bees, cleanliness is one of the 
most marked; they will not suffer the 
least filth in their abode. It sometimes 
happens that an ill-advised slug, or ig- 
norant snail, chooses to enter the hive, 
and has even the audacity to walk over 


the comb, as if it were a cabbage leaf; 
the presumptuous and foul intruder is 
quickly killed, but its gigantic carcase 
is not so easily removed. Unable to 
transport the dead animal, or insect, out 
of their dwelling, and fearing the ‘ nox- 
ious smells’ arising from corruption, the 
bees adopt an ingenious mode of pro- 
tecting themselves; they embalm their 
offensive enemy by covering him over 
with a glutinous substance called propo- 
lis, with which they usually close the 
entrances to their hive; both Maraldis 
and Reaumur have seen this. 

The latter observed that a snail had 
entered the glass hive, and fixed itself 
to the side, just as it does against walls, 
until the rain shall invite it to thrust out 
its head beyond its shell. The bees it 
seemed did not like the interloper, and, 
not being able to penetrate the shell with 
their sting, took a hint from the snail 
itself, and, instead of covering it all over 
with propolis or glue, the economists 
fixed it immovably like a piece of mar- 
ble to the wall. by cementing merely the 
edge of the orifice of the shell to the 
glass with this resin; and thus it be- 
came a prisoner for life, for rain nor 
moisture cannot dissolve this cement as 
it does that which the insect itself uses. 
The poor snail dies by being embalmed 
ina potef honey. He is hermetically 


sealed up alive in his own shell or mar- 
ble tomb. 


A passionate boy rides a horse that runs away with 
him. 


The best throw ever made upon the dice is to throw 
them away. 
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THE ox is generally avoided or disre- 
garded by the young, and supposed by 
them to be a stupid lazy animal, moving 
slowly along, goaded by a whip with a 
sharp prong in the but-end, coupled with 
a yoke-fellow of the same race, their 
necks inclosed like criminals in a sort of 
pillory called an ox-bow. To see him 
creeping along the street, you think no- 
thing interesting can possibly be said a- 
bout him. But this slighted animal is 
truly a gentle, sagacious, useful domes- 
tic tenant of our farm-yards, whilst liv- 
ing, and every inch of him, from horns 
to hoof, is useful when dead. His eye 
is a model of beauty, and his breath as 
fragrant as new-mown hay. His form 
is made for strength, and the horse or 
any other animal cannot compare with 
his race in benefit to man. 

Such is the American ox. But it is 
in the southern part of Africa that the 
triumph of the ox is complete. There 
his intelligence and activity seem to ex- 
ceed any thing that we have seen of the 
horse. He seems there to possess all 
his qualities, and he is but little inferior 
to that most sagacious of all quadrupeds 
the dog. Among the Hottentots the ox 
is their domestic, and the companion of 
their pleasures and fatigues ; he is both 


the protector and the servant of the Caf. 
fre, and assists him in tending his flocks 
and guarding them against every inva- 
der. While the sheep are grazing, the 
faithful dackely, as this kind of oxen is 
called, stands and grazes beside them. 
Still attentive however to the looks of 
his master, the active backely flies round 
the field, obliges the flocks of sheep that 
are straying to keep within proper lim- 
its, and shows no mercy to robbers who 
attempt to plunder, nor even to stran- 
gers ; but it is not the plunderers of the 
flocks alone, but even the enemies of the 
nation that these backelies are taught to 
combat. Every army of Hottentots is 
furnished with a proper herd of these 
creatures, which ‘are let loose against 
the enemy. They serve as a kind of 
cavalry, and being sent forward, over- 
turn all before them ; they strike down 
with their horns, and trample under foot 
every one who attempts to oppose them, 
and thus often produce confusion in the 
invading ranks, and an easy victory, be- 
fore their masters have begun to strike 
a blow. MS. Journal. 


The Green Spectacles---Gambling Anecdote. 


Gampine-tables are the regular re- 
sorts of sharpers of all kinds, and the 
novice who ventures into these haunts 
of idleness and villany must expect to 
be fleeced ; or ‘ pay for learning’ to be a 
sharper himself and a pest to society. 

At Spa, in Germany, a short time 
since, a thin well-dressed man, whom 
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nobody knew except by sight, suddenly 
became a constant attendant at the gam- 
ing-tables. This rakish gentleman, du- 
ring a whole fortnight, continued night 
after night, in the most extraordinary 
manner, to win enormous sums of the 
faro-bankers, as well as the surrounding 
bettors or gamblers. He wore specta- 
cles, and appeared so near-sighted that 
he was obliged to touch the counter or 
card with his nose before he could dis- 
tinguish them. Such was his luck, that 
whatever card he backed was sure to 
win. On the last night of his appear- 
ance at Spa, one of the gamesters, a 
young, half-intoxicated Irish lord, lost 
almost all his money, and finally lost his 
temper, and became very outrageous. 
‘Hang you, you old dog,’ he cried, ‘and 
most particularly your spectacles! By 
the powers, see if I won’t try my luck 
myself in your ugly green specks, bad 
luck to them !’ and suddenly snatching 
them from him, he put them on his own 
face. At first he could distinguish noth- 
ing; but, on approaching the cards with- 
in three inches of his nose, he discover- 
ed that the spectacles were strong mag- 
nifiers. His suspicions and curiosity 
were at once excited, and he turned to 
demand an explanation of the wearer, 
but he was gone. An examination then 
commenced, and the cause of this con- 
tinued wonderful luck was speedily dis- 
covered. 

The cards in Spa are not bought of 
shop-keepers, but every autumn the 
proprietors of the gaming tables re- 


pair to the grand fair of Leipzig, and 
there purchase their stock for the year. 
There the spectacle gentleman had also 
hied, not as a duyer, but as a seller of 
cards; and at such a reduced rate, and 
of such excellent quality, that Spa and 
several other towns were literally stock- 
ed solely with his playing cards. At 
the back of each of these, concealed 
among the ornaments, and so small as 
to be imperceptible to the unassisted 
eye, was its number, with a particular 
variation to denote its suit. Then the 
rogue left Leipzig and went to Spa dis- 
guised, with blackened hair, moustache, 
and the addition of spectacles; and 
there, as a gentleman gambler, would 
soon have broken all the faro banks in 
Spa, but for the fury of an intoxicated 
Irishman. 





Emigration of Eels. 


Tue eel is a small fish, but its habits are 
as worthy of observation as nature upon 
a larger scale. Rev. Mr. Penny, in his 
historical discourse about the town of 
Bradford, Massachusetts, says, ‘ That the 
eels go up the Merrimac the beginning 
of May, ina ribband or stream of about 
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a foot wide upon the average, and three 
or four inches in depth, and every year 
in the same course. ‘They are from two 
to six inches in length, move with con- 
siderable velocity, and continue to pass 
along without interruption for three or 
four days. Almost an inconceivable 
number must pass during this time.’ 
These myriads of eels are on their reg- 
ular periodical journey from the ocean, 
and pass up into the ponds and brooks 
running into Merrimac river, and even 
surmount many falls. It is so with 
many other fish. Their return to the 
ocean, after the breeding season is over, 
is probably performed with less order 
and regularity. The migrations of birds 
are noticed in the air, but those of the 
finny tribe are seldom noticed, because 
usually unseen. 

The Merrimac river, like the Connec- 
ticut, is subject to freshets. In Bradford, 
in the year 1818, the snow was suddenly 
melted, and the torrent tore up the ice 
with the noise of an earthquake. The 
river was raised 21 feet above high-water 
mark; the country and houses were in- 
undated, and some of therm swept away ; 
bridges were destroyed; cattle and sheep 
were drowned; pyramids of ice were 
accumulated on the fields, and ruin 
spread on all sides. In the year 1843, 
similar freshets occurred with similar 
results on a smaller scale. 


Caffre ‘Rain Makers.’ 


One of the melancholy effects of su- 
perstition among the Caffres is observ- 


able in the credence or confidence go 
implicitly given to the influence of per. 
sons denominated igiaka-lumsulu, or 
rain-makers. The country being sub- 
ject to frequent droughts, and a conse- 
quent dearth of pasturage, severely felt 
by a people whose hopes of support and 
wealth depend chiefly on their cattle, 
rain is looked for at such times with 
great anxiety; and a belief prevails 
amongst these infatuated tribes, that it 
can be withheld or granted at the will 
of certain wise men, who have obtained 
the distinction of rain doctors, and are 
supported for their imaginary services 
by their respective chiefs. 

On making application for the assist: 
ance of one of these necromancers, much 
ceremony prevails. The chief and his 
attendant warriors proceed in great state 
to his dwelling, with presents of cattle; 
and, after signifying their request in due 
form, they institute a grand feast on the 
occasion, which is often continued for 
several days, while the impostor pre- 
tends that he is using his magic charms. 
At their dismissal, various instructions 
are delivered, on their adherence to 
which the expected boon is described 
entirely to depend. Many of these in- 
structions are simple in the extreme, 
consisting mostly of cautions to the par 
ties—not to look behind them on their 
departure—on no account to address one 
another, nor any person whom they may 
fall in with on their journey—the ne- 
cessity being also inculcated of compel 
ling all whom they meet to return with 
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them and follow the same restrictions. 
If rain occurs, their belief in the sup- 
posed rain-maker’s art is strengthened 
and confirmed; if disappointment ensues, 
their own involuntary departure from his 
instructions is blamed as the cause of it, 
and the same idle ceremony is repeated, 
the conjurer still retaining his wonted 
influence. 

Amidst a variety of circumstances 
which might be adduced in illustration 
of this strange delusion, the following 
particulars were related to me during 
my stay at Wesleyville:—Pato, on one 
occasion, came to Mr. Shaw, and re- 
marked he had frequently heard him 
say, when preaching, that no man could 
make rain; that the God of the Bible 
could alone cause it to descend upon the 
earth. He complained that, in conse- 
quence, the rain-maker’s craft was much 
endangered, since the Caffres believed 
in his ability to produce rain on their 
solicitations. ‘Let us therefore,’ said he, 
‘have the question set at rest. We will 
have our rain-maker summoned to meet 
you in an open plain, where all the 
Caffres of the surrounding kraals shall 
be present, to judge between yourself 
and him.’ 

Mr. Shaw agreed to this proposition, 
and appointed a time and a place for the 
trial of their rain-maker’s skill. The 
day arrived, and with it thousands of 
Caffres from the surrounding country. 
The chiefs all appeared in their war- 
dresses, and everything was arranged 
for the event, in the full pomp of a Caffre 


show. Mr. Shaw being confronted with 
a celebrated rain-maker, declared openly 
before them all, that God alone gave 
rain; and, the more to convince them, 
he offered to present the rain-maker with 
a team of oxen, if he should succeed in 
causing any to descend within a certain 
specified time. The rain-maker com- 
menced his ceremonies, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Shaw’s description, were 
highly calculated to impose upon the 
ignorant minds of the Caffres; but the 
time expired, and no rain fell, nor was 
there the least appearance of its ap- 
proach. He still continued his exertions, 
but without effect; till Pato, seeing how 
the matter was likely to terminate, be- 
gan to inquire of the rain-maker, with 
evident dissatisfaction, why he had so 
long imposed on them? The defence 
was, that Pato had not treated him with 
the same liberality as his father, who 
had always paid handsomely when he 
wanted rain, and for whom rain had al- 
ways been supplied, as they well knew, 
on proper remuneration. Mr. Shaw 
here took an opportunity of pointing to 
some half-famished cattle, belonging to 
the rain-maker himself, which were in 
view on an adjacent hill, starving for 
want of pasturage in the absence of rain; 
thus clearly representing to the people 
that, had he the skill to which he pre- 
tended, it was not likely he would have 
neglected his own interests. The rain- 
maker replied, addressing the people,— 
‘I have never found a difficulty in mak- 
ing rain, until he came among us (allud- 
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ing to Mr. Shaw); but now, no sooner 
do I collect the clouds, and the rain is 
about to fall in copious showers on the 
dry and parched soil, than there imme- 
diately begins a sound of ting ting, ting, 
(alluding to the chapel bell,) which puts 
the clouds to flight, and prevents the 
rain from descending on your land.’ 
Whether this plea obtained belief or not 
among the majority of the Caffres, Mr. 
Shaw could not decide; but this he 
knew, that Pato had never made the 


igiaka any more presents for rain. 
Steedman’s Adventures in South Africa. 








Prickly Oyster. 
In the bivalve order of shell-fish, 


cockles, oysters, muscles, &c. what con- 
trivance can be so simple, or so clear, as 
the insertion, at the back, of a tough 
tendonous substance, that becomes at 
once the ligament which binds the two 
shells together, and the hinge upon 
which they open and shut. 

Much of what might be said about 
snails belongs to shell-fish and their 





WONDERS OF NATURE—SHELL-FISH. 


shells, particularly to those of the uni- 
valve kind; with the addition of two 
remarks—one of which is upon the great 
strength and hardness of most of these 
shells; which defensive strength suits 
well with the life of an animal that has 
often to sustain the dangers of a stormy 
element and a rocky bottom, as well as 
voracious fish. The other remark is 
upon the property, in the animal, not 
only of congealing, or, as a builder would 
call it, setting, in water, and into a cre- 
taceous or chalky substance, firm and 
hard. This property is much more ex- 
traordinary, and, chemically speaking, 
more specific, than that of hardening in 
the air, which may be reckoned a kind 
of exsiccation or drying, like that of 
clay into brick. 


——— 


College Anecdote. 


Boys at college sometimes think there 
is much wit in mischief; and lately, 
through juvenile folly, professor Dwight 
of New-Haven was stabbed. 

When the bishop of Norwich, Dr. Jeg- 
gon, was master of one of the colleges 
at Cambridge, he punished all the un- 
der-graduates for some general offence, 
and because he disdained to convert the 
penalty-money into private use, it was 
expended in new whitening the hall of 
the college. A scholar hung the follow- 
ing verses on the screen : 

Dr. Jeggon, Bennet College master, 
Broke the scholars’ heads, and gave the walls a plaster. 


The Doctor read the paper, and, with 
his pencil, wrote underneath : 


Knew I but the wag that wrote these verses in bravery, 
I’d commend him fur his wit, but whip him for his knav- 
ery. 
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Personal Appearance of our Savior. 
BY A ROMAN RULER. 

Or the personal appearance of the 
Redeemer of mankind, people generally 
have but the most vague conceptions, 
such as have their origin in the numer- 
ous painted portraits passing as like- 
nesses of that divine personage, who 
‘spake as never man spake.’ He is thus 
described by Lentulus, a ruler in Judea, 
in a letter addressed by him to the Sen- 
ate of Rome, during the reign of Tibe- 
rius Cesar. 

“ Conscript Fathers,—There appear- 
ed in these our days a man of great vir- 
tue, named Jesus Christ, who is yet liv- 
ing among us, and of the gentiles is ac- 
cepted for a prophet of truth, but his 
own disciples call him the son of God. 
He raiseth the dead, and cureth all man- 
ner of diseases. A man of stature some- 
what tali and comely, and in proportions 
of his body well shaped ; his hands and 
arms delectable to behold ; with a very 
reverend countenance, such as the be- 
holder may both love and fear. His 
hair is of the color of a filbert fully ripe, 
to his ears, whence downwards it is 
more orient of color, somewhat curling 
or waving about his shoulders. In the 
midst of his head is a seam or partition 
of hair after the manner of the Naza- 
rites. His forehead is plain and deli- 
cate. His cheeks without spot or wrinkle, 
beautiful with a comely red; his nose 
and mouth exactly formed. His beard 
is thick, of the color of his hair; not of 
any great length, but forked. His look 





is innocent and mature. His eyes gray 
clear, and quick. In reproving he is 
awful; in admonishing courteous and 
friendly; in speaking very temperate, 
modest, and wise. It cannot be remem- 
bered that any have seen him laugh, but 
many have seen him weep. A being 
for his singular beauty surpassing the 
children of men.’ 


Ncenes on the Banks of the Ganges. 


Every thing is strange to the travel- 
ler, when he arrives in India; groves of 
palm-trees meet his eye on every hand ; 
he sees the foot-prints of the tiger upon 
the mud deposited by the last tide ; jac- 
kalls meet him on his walk, and hardly 
move out of his track ; and monkeys 
mimic the cries of dying innocence in 
the adjacent copse. He sees the alliga- 
tor basking upon the sand-bank like a log 
of wood; vultures and adjutants flap- 
ping each other with their wings, as 
they float by him rafted on a dead Hin- 
doo; vampire-bats skim silently through 
the evening air in search of prey ; fire- 
flies glimmer and gyrate among the 
blossom-laden forest trees; his ear is as- 
sailed and stunned by the noise, the buz, 
and hum, and hiss, and clatter of ten 
thousand insects. The native tom-tom 
sounds from the bazaar of a neighboring 
village. The houses are mere wigwams 
shrouded in luxuriant vegetation. The 
people are almost naked, or clothed in 
muslin robes, with silver rings upon 
their ankles and arms, their fingers and 





















































































































LAKE MERIS, 


toes, and golden ornaments in their ears 
and their noses. He is agreeably sur- 
prised to find them so fair ; and more so 
to find them more handsome and with 
more regular and finer-turned features 
than his own countrymen ; graceful in 
their gait, easy and polite in their man- 
ners, and in their intercourse highly pol- 
ished and civilized ; speaking an un- 
known language, and yet making them- 
selves understood ; kneeling in prayer 
along the highways, regardless of the 
turmoil around them, or pouring out li- 
bations into the sacred stream. 


Ancient and Modern Public Works. 


Peop_e in early times surpassed the 
peeple of modern days, at least in the 
vastness of some of their designs. The 
lake Meris was a hundred and fifty 
leagues (450 miles) in circuit, and en- 
tirely the work of one Egyptian king, 
who caused that immense compass of 
ground to be hollowed, to receive the 
waters of the Nile when it overflowed 
its usual level, and to serve as a reser- 
voir for watering Egypt by means of 
canals, when the river was not of suffi- 
cient height to overflow and fertilize the 
country. From the midst of this lake 
arose two pyramids of six hundred feet in 
height. The other pyramids of Egypt, 
in bulk and solidity, so far surpass what 
we know of edifices, that we should be 
ready to doubt their existence, did they 
not now subsist. One of the sides of 
the base of the pyramid measures six 





&c. IN EGYPT. 


hundred and sixty feet. The freestones 
which compose it are each of them thirty 
feet long. The moderns are ata loss to 
imagine by what means such huge and 
heavy masses were raised to a height of 
above four hundred feet. 





Duelling. 


Tue late eccentric and learned Prof. 
Vince was once engaged in conversation 
with a gentleman who advocated duel- 
ling, and is said to have thrown his ad- 
versary completely hors du combat by the 
following acute and characteristic reply 
to his question :— 

‘But what could you do, sir, if a 
man told you to your face— you lhie?’’ 

‘What cud 1 do? Why, I wudn't 
knock him down, but tell him to pruv 
it. Pruv it, sir, pruv it, ’d say. If-he 
couldn’t, he’d be the liar, and there | 
shud have him; but if he did pruv that 
I’d lied, I must e’en pocket the affront, 
and I suspect the matter would end 
there.’ 


Fancy.—It digs without spade, sails 
without ship, flies without wings, builds 
without charges, fights without blood- 
shed; in a moment striding from the 
centre to the circumference of the world; 
by a kind of omnipotency creating and 
annihilating things in an instant; and 
things divorced in nature are married in 
fancy in a lawless place.— Fudler. 

Tue Goop ParisHIoNER, when any 
thing in his parson’s sermon hits him- 
self, always turns down a leaf in his 


heart.—Jé. 
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The city was taken, and Suffolk surrender- 
ed himself prisoner to Joan, who marched in- 
to the place in triumph. Joan was now in- 
vested with the title of ‘The Maid of Or- 
leans,’ in commemoration of ber signal ser- 
vices to that city. The raising of the siege 
of this place had been one ol the things she 
had promised to perform, the other part of 
her engagement, namely, crowning the king 
at Rheims, she declared it was now time to 
complete, and Charles, who relied implicitly 
on her advice, set out for Rheims with an 
army of ten thousand men. He arrived at 
that city without molestation, and the cere- 
mony of his coronation was performed with 
the utmost solemnity. After it was ended, 
the Maid of Orleans prepared to bid adieu 
to the court, and return to ber retirement. 
But as we may easily imagine, the French 
King was very unwilling to part with one 
who had been mainly instrumentai in seating 
him on his throne, especially as the English, 
although discomfited, were by no means sub- 
dued, and many fortresses still remained in 
theirhands. He therefore earnestly entreat- 
ed her not to abandon him, and she, over- 
come by his solicitations, and flattered by 
the success attributed to her, consented—un- 
happily for herself—to reman. 

Charles again prepared to attack the ene- 
my, who, being by no means certain whether 
Joan was not, as she asserted, assisted by 
Heaven, were terrified beyond measure, and 
fled on every side. After several engage- 
ments, in each of which they were defeated, 
the Duke of Bedford, who commanded the 
English, thought that perhaps their declin- 
ing affairs might be releived by having 
Henry the Sixth crowned at Paris. In the 
year 1430 therefore the ceremony was per- 


FACTS TO CORRECT FANCIES. 





formed with much splendor, as the duke 
fondly hoped the French would be allured to 
obedience by this magnificent display. But 
he found himself mistaken. The French, 
although they had deserted their lawful 
prince, when it appeared that he could not 
maintain his rights, had, since his brilliant 
successes, declared themselves pretty gener- 
ally in his favor. He had therefore still to 
fight on as before. 

And now we come to the miserable 
fate of the poor Maid of Orleans. Not- 
withstanding all that she had done to- 
wards rescuing her country from its degrad- 
ed situation, there were some, whose little- 
ness of mind was such, that they felt jealous 
of a power they could neither comprehend, 
norenjoy. Amongst these was the governor 
of Compeign, whieh place was besieged by 
the Duke of Burgundy, still the most rancor- 
ous opponent of the French King. The 
garrison of Compeign was reduced to nearly 
the last extremity, and the duke would soon 
have become master of the place, when Joan, 
resolved to releive it, threw herself into the 
town. The governor, moved by envy, had 
greatly opposed this proceeding, but the be- 
sieged were much rejoiced at her appear- 
ance, being convinced that she was equal to 
any thing she undertook. But they soon 
had bitter cause for grief. The day after 
her arrival, she headed a sally, and engag- 
ing the besiegers, had twice succeeded in 
driving them from their intrenchments, when, 
being obliged to retire, she gallantly placed 
herself in the rear of her forces, in order to 
cover their retreat. This disinterested cour- 
age was fatal to her. The troops entered 


the city in safety, but, when she attempted 
to follow, she found the gates shut, and the 
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bridge drawn up, by the order of the gover- 
nor, who was delighted at being able to de- 
liver into the hands of the enemy, one, whom 
he considered in the light of a rival.’ 

‘O, father, what a wicked man the gover- 
nor must have been, don’t you think so ?’ 

Indeed, my love, I certainly do. The 
baseness of the action deserves our severest 
censure. But it is late, and we must not 
delay our narrative. When the besiegers 
found that Joan was actually in their power, 
they were greatly delighted, and manifested 
their joy and gratitude to Heaven for hav- 
ing delivered them from their terribleenemy, 
by having the service of ‘Te Deum publicly 
performed, and then informed the Duke of 
Bedford of their good fortune. The duke, 
overjoyed at the news, immediately persuad- 
ed the Count Vendome, whose prisoner Joan 
was, to dispose of her to him, and had no 
sooner gained possession of the prize, than 
he had her placed in the most rigorous con- 
finement. She was loaded with irons, and 
every uttempt made to humble and mortify 
her. In this extremity, she seemed to be 
entirely forgotten by the monarch sbe had 
so effectually assisted. No effort was made to 
release her, and she was thus cruelly abandon- 
ed to the fury of her enemies, which, as you 
may imagine, would be satisfied with noth- 
ing short of her life. Accordingly, it 
was resolved that she should be tiied for 
witchcraft. During the height of her for- 
tune she was regarded as a saint, but now 
that her power seemed at an end, she was 
considered as a soceress, who was abandoned 
by the demon who had.before assisted het. 
Afier some deliberation, it was resolved to 
send her to Rouen for trial, and the Bishop 
of Beauvais petitioned the pope for that pur- 


pose. Several prelates were appointed as 
her judges ; and to the disgrace of her coun- 
trymen, it must be added, that the Bishop of 
Winchester was the only Englishman 
amongst the number. On her trial, she dis- 
played the utmost courage and firmness, but 
of course nothing she could say was of any 
avail to avert the sentence, which it was 
predetermined to pass. She was therefore 
declared guilty of heresy and witchcraft, and 
condemned to expiate her crimes by suffer- 
ing the punishment usually inflicted on such 
offences, namely, burning alive. This, you 
would imagine, might have satisfied the 
most vindictive of her enemies; but they had 
not yet gained one point, on which they laid 
much stress, namely, her public renunciation 
of her errors. Tie close confinement in 
which she was kept, bad naturally an effect 
upon her spirits and health, and as her per- 
secutors had recourse to terror, and the most 
cruel treatment, her mind became gradually 
enfeebled. lustead of the lofty hopes that 
had formerly inspired her with such extraor- 
dinary courage, she became now a prey to 
the most gloomy anticipations. In this con- 
dition, she declared herself willing to recant 
publicly, and promised never again to trust 
to her pretended inspirations. Having ob- 
tained this confession, her enemies appeared 
to relent in a measure, and her sentence was 
changed to perpetual imprisonment, and liv- 
ing on bread and water. This however was 
only for the sake of appearance. The fury 
of ber oppressors, although outwardly calm- 
ed, was in reality raging as fiercely as be- 
fore. It was however necessary to find fresh 
subject of accusation, and for this purpose 
they placed in her apartment a suit of man’s 
apparel, which they thought would prove a 
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temptation too powerful to resist. When 
Joan had made her confession, she had prom- 
ised never again to discard the garments of 
her sex but the sight of the dress in which 
she had gained so much glory, made her for- 
get every thing, and she immediately threw 
off the penitent’s robe in which she was at- 
tired, and equipped herself in the forbidden 
suit. Spies had been placed to watch the 
effect of this cruel artifice, who immediately 
reported her transgression, and she was thus 
caught in the snare, as they entered the 
apartment while she was thus habited. She 
was immediately accused of having relapsed 
into her former guilt, and again sentenced 
to be burnt alive, and this time no submission 
nor recantation would suffice. The market 
place at Rouen was fixed upon as the place 
where she was to suffer, and there accord- 
ingly the fearful sentence was executed 
with the most barbarous severity. Such 


was the miserable end of this mistaken, but 
most heroic, and noble-minded young woman, 

And now, my dear children, it is time to re- 
tire: our story has occupied so much time, that 
we must not wait to make any comments, 

‘But, father,’ said Charlotte, ‘may I not 
ask one question ?? 

Yes, my dear, if you will promise it shall 
not require a long answer. 

‘Well, then, father, did Charles ever drive 
the English out of his kingdom ?’ 

Yes, he succeeded in so doing, being aid- 
ed by the Duke of Burgundy, who, seeing 
his errors, entreated pardon of Charles, and 
was thenceforth a very loyal and devoted 
subject ; but there were numerous battles 
fought, and it was not till the year 1450, that 
he had quite rid himself of the English. So 
high was his reputation for bravery and vig- 
our in driving them out, that he obtained 
the sirname of ‘ Victorious.’ 








The Savoyard Boy and his Sister. 


A TALE——-ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF H. KLETKE, BY JAMES D. HAAS. 


‘So, then, that is Paris!’ exclaimed 
Seppi, in astonishment. 

‘Yes, that must be indeed Paris,’ said 
his companion Marie, ‘it looks so very 
large. ’Would we were but once there, 
Seppi, for 1 am so very hungry, and 
we have not a morsel more bread left 
in the wallet.’ 

‘Why, yes, Marie, our bread is in- 
deed all gone; but only think of the 


pretty marmot and the hurdy-gurdy, by 
which God will help us on still further. 
Come, come; let us be merry and cheer- 


ful. Kind-hearted people will surely 


not deny us a bit of bread, and a little 
nook where we may sleep. And you, 
Marie, can dance so prettily the savoy- 
arde, and | will sing our song to it ; and 
hurrah ! hurrah !—how my little animal 
here will spring about when it hears 
the kurdy-gurdy! And besides, you 
know, I can sweep chimneys too, and 
earn plenty of money that way.’ 

‘Ah, Seppi, you are always so light- 
hearted and merry; whilst poor I—I 
feel as if I could rather grieve my heart 
out, and cry most bitterly!’ 

‘Well, now, that would be foolish ! 
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Would that bring us a step further! 
And yonder lies Paris. Don’t you 
know that you may make a fortune 
in such a place as that? Our old 
Thomas, at home, has often enough 
told us that; and he knows it, for he 
has been in Paris himself.’ 

Marie, who had sat down to rest 
herself a little, now summoned together 
all her strength, and arose, s sighing be- 
neath the weight of the hurdy-gurdy, 
and, with a dejected look, walked on by 
the side of her more sanguine brother. 
When they had gone on thus for a little 
while, Marie stopped again, and said, 
mournfully, and almost in tears: ‘ Alas, 
Seppi, what will our dear mother do 
now, so all alone at home! This is 
just about the time when the bells must 
be chiming there for evening service. 
Ah, how very sad it is not to be able to 
hear the sounds of those pretty bells 
here.’ 

‘Why, Marie, it is true,’ rejoined the 
consoling Seppi, ‘we do not hear them 
ourselves, but our dear mother does; 
and when she thinks of us, and the bells 
chime for prayer, she knows that we are 
in God's hands, and that he will not for- 
sake a couple of poor children.’ 

Just at that moment they were inter- 
rupted by the sudden tones, echoed forth 
through the evening air, from a loud 
peal of bells. The children simultane- 
ously gave a loud scream of lively joy 
at these unexpected sounds ; and Seppi 
exclaimed, exultingly: ‘ There now, 
Marie, you see there are bells in Paris 
too, and they sound quite differently 
from those in our own village. Come, 
come; we shall not fai | to thrive 
there.’ 

And now even Marie herself had gain- 
ed courage, and so, forgetting hunger 


and weariness, they pushed on again 
stoutly together. 

The elated Seppi, as they stepped 
forward, continued exclaiming, iti a joy- 
ful tone, ‘ Yes, yes, we will dance the 
savoyarde, and marmot shall perform 
his tricks, and we will play the hurdy- 
gurdy and sing, and I will sweep chim- 
neys—ay, ay; and if we can but once 
send our dear good mother some money 
—perhaps actually a gold piece, Marie 
—eh! only think of that!’ 

When our little travellers entered 
Paris, it had already grown quite dark. 
But what an ocean of houses—what 
crowds of people and equipages—and 
what astonishing quantities of lights 
were everyW here scattered around! The 
Savoyards strayed about for an hour 
or so, and during that time they were 
completely bewildered by the sight and 
bustle. ‘But after the first charm of 
novelty was satisfied, hunger and wea- 
riness returned only the stronger. ‘ But 
who then will give us something to eat, 
Seppi,’ asked Marie ; ; ‘and where shall 
we sleep this night ?’ 

‘Why, there are so many, many 
houses,’ returned her brother, in a rath- 
er dejected tone; ‘surely there will at 
least be a corner for us in one of them! 
Look, Marie, yonder is a fine large 
mansion, where there will be no lack 
of room; come, let us go and beg for 
shelter. Kind gentleman,’ said he, to 
a man who was standing at the gate 
with a long cane in his hand, ‘ we are 
in sad distress for a night’s lodging and 
a crust of bread; pray bestow your 
charity upon us, and we will dance the 

savoyarde, and, if you like, our pretty 
marmot shall perform his leaps before 
you.’ 

‘Why, you couple of detestable beg- 
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gars,’ exclaimed the porter, ‘do you 
think the palace of his Excellency is to 
be converted into a hovel to receive such 
trash as you! No, no, be off; we want 
none of your monkies nor Savoyard 
dances.’ 

Seppi waited not a moment, but seized 
Marie’s hand, and led her hastily away ; 
whilst the poor girl burst into tears and 
sobbed aloud. ‘Come, dear Marie, cheer 
up,’ said her brother, when they had 
gone on a little way again; ‘you take 
and play now the hurdy-gurdy, and 
marmot shall dance to it.’ Marie wiped 
away her tears, aad they now halted and 
commenced their performance ; but the 
people passed by without, as Seppi had 
expected, handing them a present, or 
offering them a night’s lodging. It got 
later and later, and the little girl shiver- 
ed with cold and grief, whilst Seppi, al- 
most losing courage, uttered not a word. 

They had now reached a small square, 
crossed by several streets. Marie sunk 
down on a stone, and held her hands 
before her eyes in bitter lamentation. 
At this moment an elegantly-dressed 
person seemed to observe the children, 
and, stepping up to Seppi, said :—‘ My 
little Savoyard, you could do me a fa- 
vor.’ 

‘Very willingly, sir; what are your 
commands?’ replied Seppi, delighted. 

‘Do you see that large shop yonder, 
which is lighted up so brilliantly ?’ 

‘ What, opposite ? O yes, I see it.’ 

‘Well, here you have a gold coin, go 
in there and get it changed. In case 
you are questioned about it, say boldly, 
you have found it. When you come 
back I will make you a present.’ 

Seppi gladly handed his monkey to 
his sister, took the twenty-franc piece, 
and ran across with it to the shop as 
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hard as he could run. When he had 
given it to the person in the shop to 
change, the latter looked at it ve 
closely, sounded it on the counter, took 
it up again and examined it; and, at 
length, rushing towards the little Savoy- 
ard, seized him by the collar, and held 
him tight. ‘ You good-for-nothing fel- 
low,’ exclaimed the tradesman, ‘ confess 
at once where you got this bad money !’ 
The astonished lad had quite forgot- 
ten what he ought to reply, and, trem- 
bling, stammered out the truth. But the 
man was distrustful, and was not at all 
satisfied with his statement. He wish- 
ed at all events to trace out the party 
who had resorted to such an expedient 
for circulating base coin among the pub- 
lic. Accordingly, he still retained his 
hold of Seppi’s collar, summoned a 
couple of his people to join him, and 
ordered the lad to lead the way directly 
to where he had left the stranger. 
Meantime the latter, having found the 
Savoyard to remain rather longer on 
his mission than he expected, began 
to think all was not right, and was con- 
firmed in his fears when he perceived 
the approach of the party, headed by 
the boy: he accordingly started off, full 
tare, as fast as his legs could carry him. 
He was quickly pursued by the others, 
who still dragged poor Seppi with them 
against his will, but their efforts to 
overtake the culprit were in vain, and 
they were forced to give up the race, 
he having too great a start of them. 
They then dismissed the dead-weary 
Savoyard, saying, ‘ Be off, young squire; 
you may now run wherever you like.’ 
Run, indeed !—alas! poor Seppi was 
only too glad to be able to barely drag 
his wearied feet after him. He crept 


slowly after the others, and thought of 
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his distressed sister, who, doubtless, 
would be waiting for him to return, in 
the deadliest anxiety and alarm. When 
he at length arrived at the spot where 
he had left her, he looked everywhere 
about—but his dear Marie was gone! 
‘Marie, Marie, dear Marie!’ cried Sep- 
pi, softly, but she did notreply. ‘ Marie, 
Marie!’ he repeated, but no answer. 
And now, indeed, poor Seppi’s heart 
was broke1i, and he was quite in de- 
spair. He ran backwards and forwards, 
everywhere about, calling out loudly, 
‘Marie!’ but all in vain; and, leaving 
it to chance, he hurried down the first 
leading street to look for her. 

The midnight hour had now struck, 
when Seppi, quite exhausted and faint, 
sank down upon the step of a house, 
and soon fell into a deep sleep. The 
morning dawned, and our little Sa- 
voyard still slept on. Doubtless he was 
dreaming of the mountains of his father- 
land—of his dear parent—the playfel- 
lows he had left behind—but, perhaps 
above all, of his beloved sister, now 
wandering about, Heaven only knew 
where ! 

At this moment a window in the front 
kitchen of the house, and close to where 
poor Seppi was sleeping, was slowly 
opened, and a head in a white nightcap 
popped out: it was that of the pastry- 
cook, to whom part of the house belong- 
ed. 

‘Hallo! why, now, there’s a lazy ras- 
cal for you,’ said the pastrycook, per- 
ceiving the slumberer; ‘snoring there 
in this bright morning, and not knowing 
perhaps how he may get a crust of bread 
to eat at mid-day ; sleeping, idling, beg- 
ging, and stealing. What objects there 
are in this world to be sure. An efficient 
police ought not to tolerate such vaga- 


bonds.. And only see how undisturbed- 
ly the boy sleeps here in the open 
street; but he is pretty sure, of course, 
that thieves would make no thriving bus- 
iness by him.’ 

Whilst the tongue of the confectioner 
expressed, in such fashion, the morning 
reflections of its owner, the man’s eye 
rested scrutinisingly upon the boy. Sep- 
pi, it should be observed, had a very 
agreeable and prepossessing exterior ; 
and so the idea suggested itself to the 
mind of the selfish, avaricious pastry- 
cook, whose own assistant had run away 
from him only the day before, whether 
he would not perhaps do well to take 
the Savoyard lad into his service in- 
stead. ‘Such a creature,’ thought he, 
‘must needs be glad to earn a living, 
and feel grateful for all and every thing 
one may give him. Besides, he has a 
good-looking, likely face; and that he 
is quick on his legs there can be no 
doubt.’ 

Therefore no sooner said than done. 
The confectioner proceeded to open the 
door, and forthwith’ greeted the slum- 
bering Seppi with a gentle kick. ‘ Well, 
my idle fellow,’ said he, ‘do you in- 
tend to sleep it opt here the whole of 
this fine day ?’ 

Seppi, half awake and half asleep, 
jumped up and answered, ‘ Yes, sir, I'll 
sweep your chimney directly.’ 

‘Do what ?—Sweep the chimney !’ 
returned the confectioner; ‘no, no, it’s 
not the time for that yet. Come, get up 
and rouse yourself.’ 

Seppi rubbed his eyes; but O, how 
grey and misty did the city look by 
morning! ‘Yes,sir; what am I to do 
then?’ he asked. 

‘Come with me, you shall hear that 
directly,’ answered the man, as kindly 
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as possible. Seppi followed him into 
the shop, and the savory smell of the 
warm pastry attracted the famished lad 
irresistibly. ‘Listen to me, my lad,’ 
quoth the pastrycook, when they had 
reached the little parlor :—‘ I am inclin- 
ed to do you a great service.’ Seppi at 
this pricked up his ears, for he expected 
nothing less than that the baker was 
going to make him a present of a few 
of his nice tarts for breakfast. ‘You 
shall stay with me and carry out pastry, 
help me serve the customers, and make 
yourself generally useful to me; in 
short, I will take you entirely into my 
service, and provide for you. Now, on- 
ly dine of that, you poor, deserted fel- 
low ! and look what I am doing for you ; 
forl am going to give you food and 
clothing, whilst now you are in hourly 
risk of being starved to death !’ 

What more desirable thing could have 
befallen our poor hungry Savoyard ? 


Yet, when the pastrycook spoke of 


‘starving,’ the thought of poor Marie 
instantly made his affectionate heart 
shrink within itself. He wept bitter- 
ly, and faltered out amidst his sobs :-— 
‘Alas! sir, I have a sister, poor dear 
Marie, who came with me to Paris; | 
lost her yesterday evening, and—O 
heavens !—she was very, very hungry, 
and had not a morsel of bread. I must 
indeed, first of all, go and try to find 
her.’ 

The brow of the confectioner gradu- 
ally darkened with frowns. ‘ Foolish 
boy,’ said he, in a tone of vexation; 
‘what! do you pretend to look for 
your sister in Paris ?~in a city which 
contains a whole million of inhabitants, 
and whose width and length embraces 
so many miles? Why, you may search 
your whole life time, and yet not find 


her again. Besides, she may have fal- 
len, in the dark, into the river, or have 
been run over by some carriage; nay, 
we don’t know what may have happen- 
ed to her. If it be the will of God that 
you should find her again, that will come 
to pass without your having occasion to 
stir a step init. It is nothing new in 
Paris for children to run away and lose 
themselves ; some do turn up again, and 
some do not. However, you will have 
the best opportunity, when carrying out 
the pastry, of meeting her. But mind, 
you understand me when I tell you, 
that you must not presume, on this ae- 
count, to loiter on your errands about 
the city, but you must keep straight on 
the road I order you to follow.’ 
The common-place and unfeeling ar- 
guments used by the confectioner, by 
no means served to console the affec- 
tionate Seppi; still he saw clearly, 
that a search made m so large, populous, 
and, to him, completely unknown city, 
would most likely meet with little or no 
success; whilst he thought it not quite 
impossible but that. in his walks through 
the capital, he might fall in with his 
dear Marie. But it was the recollec- 
tion of the dying words of his father, 
and which that rood man had bequeath- 
ed to him in his last moments, which 
gave Seppi the best comfort :—t Remem- 
ber, dear boy,’ said he, ‘ you have still 
a Father in heaven above; and He 
watches and takes care of His children.’ 
And so will that same Father, thought 
Seppi, protect and watch over poor 
Marie; and thus consoled and strength- 
ened, he accepted the confectioner’s offer 
of engagement. ‘The latter felt quite 
satisfied, for which he had his good rea- 
sons, inasmuch as he treated his people 
so badly—giving them little to eat, and 
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plenty of work—that he had great dif- 
ficulty in getting any for his service, or 
in retaining them in it. But a chap 
like this, thought he, who is used to 
nothing better, will still think the very 
worst treatment good, in his unhappy 
state. 

Seppi was now duly initiated in his 
new office, and received the article of 
clothing which his truant predecessor 
had left behind, called by the pastrycook 

‘a livery!’ a title of honor still nobl 
bestowed upon the old patched jacket 
(and which formerly it might have mer- 
ited) as that cost its master nothing. 
This worthy warned Seppi to take good 
care of it, and impressed upon him most 
urgently never to acquire a taste for 
pastry. This the lad promised, and 
only begged now for a piece of bread 
to satisfy his hunger. ‘Why, I thought 
you had already breakfasted,’ said the 
heartless man, who seemed to forget 
that he had lighted on the boy fast 
asleep. 

Seppi’s service was no very easy one; 
he was however a nimble, attentive lad, 
and executed everything faithfully. His 
master had reason to be quite satisfied, 
and really was so, as far as, generally 
speaking, a selfish person can be satis- 
fied. In his numerous walks our little 
Savoyard did not neglect turning his 
eyes iu every direction, in hopes, per- 
chance, they might light upon his poor 
dear little sister. And when he saw, at 
a distance, a little girl, who in height 
and shape was like Marie, how did he 
run after her until he overtook her ; but 
when, his heart throbbing, he found it 
was not his sister, he would burst into 
tears, and then think what his poor 
mother would say, if ever he should 
come home without Marie. 


Such bitter delusions Seppi experienc- 
ed daily; yet he did not give up hope. 
Marie and his mother were his constant 
thought day and night, although he slept 
so soundly, that the confectioner felt 
vexed that a youngster, who had not 
a farthing in his possession, should rest 
so tranquilly. On this point however 
his master was mistaken ; for Seppi, not 
enriched, it is true, with a halfpenny, by 
the liberality of his employer, obtained, 
at times, from the customers who visited 
the shop, a small piece of money, by 
way of a present, and which he saved 
up carefully in his little purse, in order, 
when a favorable occasion might offer, 
to send the whole to his mother. And 
thus his store increased every day. 

On the third floor dwelt an old widow 
lady, who, from idle curiosity, was ever 
anxious to busy herself about all that 
took place in the house and in the neigh- 
borhood. Madame Rivage was extreme- 
ly desirous to engage Seppi in her in- 
terest, and had tried to bribe him, in or- 
der that she might get him to tell her 
all that was going on at home, as well 
as abroad, in reference to his master and 
his customers. ‘This however our hero 
always stedfastly refused to do, treating 
her offers of money with the contempt 
they merited, and avoiding her as a 
dangerous mischief-monger. 

There was however another lodger, 
towards whom Seppi, on the other hand, 
felt great respect and regard: this was 
Monsieur Dumenil, who lived a story 
higher than Madame Rivage; and, al- 
though his appearance was needy and 
careworn, still in his countenance there 
reposed that calm resolution and resig- 
nation, seeming to control every adver- 
sity, that the heart of Seppi felt greatly 
influenced thereby. Monsieur Dume- 
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nil was always very retired in his man- 
ners, and merely pronounced the ‘ good 
day’ to any one he met with belonging 
tothe house. The confectioner thought 
rather meanly of him because he never 
came into his shop and patronised his 
pastry. If perchance the conversation 
turned upon him, he would say :—‘ Ay, 
ay, that lean, half-starved looking being 
never comes in here; and I am quite 
sure, as he cannot pay his rent, the land- 
lord of the house will soon eject him. 
Why, you can see poverty and misery 
staring him in the face when you look 
at him! Shame upon such a creature !’ 

Remarks of this kind always cut Sep- 
pi to the heart, for he but too well re- 
membered that his father had been a 
poor man too; and he never forgot the 
many beautiful things the clergyman 
had said about him at his grave. 
Therefore our little hero, when his 
master was once launching out ver 
severely against Monsieur Damani, 
plucked up a spirit, and said ;—‘ But, 
sir, | have once heard our minister at 
home tell me, that rich and poor are 
quite equal before God; and I remember 
too that there was a man in our village 
who had a great deal of money, and 
pat people did not like him because he 

ad got it in a bad way, as they had 
good reason to think.’ 

When he heard this, the confectioner 
became quite pale with rage, for he felt 
how himself had earned, and was still 
earning, his own money, when he made 
his pies of rabbits’ flesh instead of hares’ 
flesh, and did other things of the same 
kind. ‘ Hold your tongue, you poor 
silly fool,’ he returned, ‘what is your 
minister and your village tome? What 
do you know about rich and poor! We 
are here in Paris, not in your wretched 
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hamlet; don’t open your mouth until 
you are asked.’ 

A rather singular, but, happily, not 
fatal accident occurred about this time 
to make Seppi still more intimately ac- 
quainted with Monsieur Dumenil. The 
latter was very much in the habit of 
passing his evenings from home, a cir- 
cumstance that caused Madame Rivage, 
whose eye nothing very easily escaped, 
to form various conjectures of an om- 
inous, implicating nature. The stair- 
case of the house was very steep and 
intricate ; and being very dark, it chanc- 
ed that Monsieur Dumenil, one evening, 
made a false step in descending, and fell 
down a whole flight of stairs. Just at 
that moment Seppi returned home, and, 
rushing forward, tried as well as his lit- 
tle strength would allow, to assist the 
good man up again. But he found 
that the severe fall had sprained, and, as 
he feared, even broken his leg. Poor 
Monsieur Dumenil felt great pain, and 
was quite unable to move. ‘If,’ said 
he faintly, leaning upon the stairs, ‘ there 
were but a doctor in the neighborhood !’ 
‘O, I know one, Monsieur Dumenil,’ ex- 
claimed the compassionate Savoyard, 
‘T'll fetch him directly !’ and he at once 
darted off. The doctor dwelt two or 
three streets off, and our humane mes- 
senger ran as hard as he could. But, 
as ill-luck would have it, the doctor 
was out,—gone to the coffee-house ; 
where, in fact, as the servant told Seppi, 
he did not like to be disturbed. ‘This 
however did not prevent Seppi from go- 
ing to him; for, not losing a moment, 
he ran as swiftly as possible to the place 
mentioned, and sure enough found the 
healing man absorbed in the perusal 
of a newspaper. ‘The French are en- 
thusiastic readers of the news of the 
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day, and of course Monsieur Perrot was 
not an exception. ‘Twice and three 
times was our anxious messenger forced 
to make his application before it was 
attended to, when the doctor at length, 
throwing down the paper, vouchsafed to 
give him a hearing. 

‘O, pray sir, do make haste,’ exclaim- 
ed Seppi; ‘a gentleman has just had a 
sad accident, and I much fear he has 
broken his leg. Now do, good Mon- 
sieur Perrot, have the kindness to come 
with me directly.’ 

‘Well, well, I will come,’ said the 
doctor, as he cast a longing look at the 
paper; and taking up his hat and cane, 
he at last withdrew with the boy. The 
slowness of the doctor’s pace was finely 
contrasted with that of his more humane 
guide, who, every now and then, was 
forced to come back in order to urge 
him on to give relief to the suffering 
man. ‘They arrived at length, and found 
him still in the same state in which 
Seppi had teft him; he leant on the 
surgeon’s arm, and with his and Sep- 
pi’s aid he was assisted up stairs. 

The reception which poor Seppi met 
with this time, when he returned, on 
the part of the confectioner, was cer- 
tainly not of the most pleasant kind. 
‘Why, you good-for-nothing lout,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ where have you been stop- 
ping so long? Now mind, you rascal, 
for this you shall go to bed hungry, 
not a morsel shall you have this night!’ 

‘Why, sir, poor Monsieur Dumenil 
has fallen down stairs, and I have only 
been to fetch a doctor for him,’ appealed 
the poor boy in excuse. 

This only served to enrage his savage 
master the more. ‘Now, only hear 
that,’ he exclaimed ; ‘so Monsieur Du- 
menil has tumbied dows stairs, and you 


pretend you have been to fetch a doctor 
for him! Pray, in whose service are 
you then? who clothes you ? who gives 
you food ? and what does that poor, 
half-starved wretch concern you? He 
may fall up and down stairs too for what 
I care; nay, break his neck in the bar- 
gain ?’ 

The fact is, that this humane con- 
fectioner thought he had very good rea- 
son to express his particular indignation 
at Seppi’s absence just at this moment, 
inasmuch as this was the evening when 
the club to which he belonged met to- 
gether; and as he was one of its most 
zealous members, he was sadly annoyed 
at being half an hour beyond his time 
—for the supper. In return for this 
however, he had his revenge upon pour 
Seppi, for the poor boy was forced to 
go to bed without a morsel. But, hun- 
gry as he was, his feeling heart turned 
towards the suffering Monsieur Dume- 
nil, and his anxiety lest that poor man 
had actually broken his leg, made him 
quite forget his own deserted state. But 
on the following morning his fears were 
at an end, for Monsieur Dumenil’s ser- 
vant came down stairs to order some 
pies for her master. ‘ What!’ exclaim- 
ed the confectioner; ‘do you really mean 
to say you want some pies for Monsieur 
Dumenil? Why, you surely make a 
mistake, my good woman !’ 

‘Is there anything so wonderful, pray, 
in the order?’ she asked: ‘why, | am 
not deaf; and those were the instruc- 
tions he gave me—and mind, you are 
to send them up by Seppi.’ 

‘Well, now, only think of that !’ 
grumbled the pastrycook, who was not 
at all satisfied with his new customer. 
‘Well, here, Seppi, take them up; but, 
mind, if the question be about the 












































money to-morrow, the cakes to-day— 
‘udderstand me—that goes for nothing. 
For, once for all, I give no credit; here 
you have the goods, but here must also 
be the cash. Now, be off!’ 

it need not be said with what haste 
our pood Seppi bustled up stairs, and 
how little attention he paid to the ques- 
tions of the anxious Madame Rivage, 
who met him on the way, as to what he 
was carrying up to Monsieur Dumenil. 
He paused not a moment until he reach- 
ed the room, where he found the pa- 
tient reclining upon a sofa.. When, in 
reply to his anxious inquiries, he found 
that Monsieur Dumenil had not broken 
his leg, in the joy of his heart he wept 
tears of sincere gratitude. This affec- 
tionate feeling of the kind lad was not 
lost upon the worthy man, who now, 
contrary to his usual habits, entered 
upon a little conversation with the boy. 
He asked him about his birthplace, and 
how long he had been in Paris, &c. 
Seppi told him his simple tale, and how 
he had lost his dear sister Marie. ‘Ah, 
dear sir!’ said he, ‘ would we had never 
come to this place; and yet we were 
forced to come, for we could not, all of 
us together, have managed well at 
home; and Marie and | would have 
been too much for our poor mother. 
What could we do? We were wretch- 
ed, and so we followed the advice of old 
Thomas, who said—‘ Children, if you 
love your mother, which | know you do, 
you must goto Paris. There you will 


earn money, I know, for I have been 
there myself, when I was your age; and 
‘if you are active, and early and late at 
work, you will succeed in procuring for 
fone dear mother an easy old age!’ 

Q we made up our minds, Marie and 
I; but our poor mother wept bitterly 





THE SAVOYARD BOY 


when she heard of it, and would on no 
account part with us; however, at 
length she gave way to our persuasions 
and consented. Our kind old neighbor, 
Thomas, however, who had given us 
this advice, enhanced it still more, for 
on the evening before we left, he bought 
for us a hurdy-gurdy and a marmot, 
which he very kindly presented to us on 
parting. Alas! poor, dear Marie, did [ 
but know what had become of you, with 
that poor little marmot and the hurdy- 
gurdy which our good Thomas gave 
us! The parting from our dear mother 
I shall never forget, and yet | was full 
of hope when on my road to Paris; but 
when getting there, to part so disastrous- 
ly from my poor Marie, my beloved sister! 
—Ah, Monsieur Dumenil, it grieves me 
to think of her. ‘Tell me, do, you think 
I shall ever find her again ?’ 

That, my kind boy, | cannot possibly 
say, it depends upon the will of God; 
but that will, which is much, much 
wiser than even the wisest of this world 
can conceive, be assured, protects your 
dear sister and yourself. That kind 
Father in heaven will not forsake your 
sister, nor leave her without bread when 
hungry, but will lead her to kind-heart- 
ed people.’ 

‘Yes, Monsieur Dumenil,’ said the 
affected boy, in tears, ‘ that shall al- 
ways give me confidence when | think, 
in fear, of the fate of my poor Marie. 
Good night, sir, God bless you !’ 

Poor Seppi now crept down stairs, 
and went quickly to bed, much consol- 
ed by what Monsieur Dumenil had 
said. 

In the morning, his master’s first in- 
quiry was for the money from his new 
customer; he counted it, and found it all 
right, not a farthing missing. ‘And to- 
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morrow, sir, I am to go up again,’ said 
Seppi. 

‘Quite right,’ said the master; ‘if this 
gentleman pays, I care not how much 
he has of my pastry. Why, he appears 
to have got a very sudden relish for it!’ 
But herein the bitter sweet-cake maker 
was wrong, if he thought that his new 
customer felt any desire for his pastry, 
for his only object was, by these means, 
to see more of his little slave, the poor 
Savoyard; and, naturally, Seppi took 
good care to meet his kind friend’s 
wishes, by duly taking up, every morn- 
ing, what was required. 

»' te about this time, an occurrence 
took place which excited, in the breast 
of Seppi, the liveliest hopes that he 
might recover his dear sister. Whilst 
walking through the streets, he met a 
gentleman, in all appearance the same 
who had formerly done him the kind 
service of making him the means of 
exchanging base coin. 

‘Why,’ said Seppi, to himself, ‘ that 
is the person who was standing near 
Marie when I left her to change his bad 
money! Surely he must know some- 
thing about her!’ He hastened therefore 
after him, and, just as he had over- 
taken him, the man entered a house. 
Seppi was about following him into the 
place, when he was thrust back by the 
porter, none being admitted but gam- 
blers—such only being the visiters re- 
ceived there. 

‘ But, pray,’ inquired Seppi of the man, 
‘what is the name of the gentleman just 
gone in ?’ 

‘QO, that we don’t know,’ was the 
snappish answer. 

‘And yet I should very much wish to 
know,’ enireated Seppi. 


‘Why, you impudent varlet! pack 


yourself off this moment!’ exclaimed 
the man, in a passion. 

With heavy heart, our poor Savoyard 
gave up all hope of attaining his object 
here, and returned home. On the fol- 
lowing morning, he informed Monsieur 
Dumenil of what had taken place. The 
latter however was by no means very 
sanguine about the matter, for, Suppos- 
ing “Seppi had succeeded in questioning 
the ran upon the subject, how little 
could he, under the most favorable point 
of view, communicate about Marie’s fate; 
and had he not too much reason too to 
deny all knowledge of that evening’s 
transaction ¢ 

‘Q, my poor, poor mother!’ exclaim- 
ed the boy, in lamentation; ‘ how she 
will cry about Marie! Yes, and even 
if I do send her the twenty francs, and 
she hears nothing from Marie, ! am quite 
sure the money alone will give her no 
joy.’ 

‘What!’ inquired Monsieur Dumenil, 
rather astonished; ‘are you going to 
send your mother twenty francs ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I wish to do so; and I have 
already saved something towards it, but 
still it will take a whole year yet before 
Ican make up that sum; but never mind. 
Ah, dear! how happy must rich people 
be !’ 

‘Do you think so, Seppi? But it is 
not as you think, Seppi; for there are 
very rich people, who drive about in 
splendid carriages, who are any thing 
but happy ; for there are too many 
among them to whose wealth the sighs 
and curses of the unfortunate adhere, 
and too many pass every moment of 
their life in dread of death ; such there- 
fore, Seppi, we cannot fancy ever enjoy 
happiness. True and perfect happi- 
ness, my good boy, consists in not wish- 
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ing otherwise than as is the will of God; 
because He, in His supreme wisdom, 
guides us over the best paths. If it be 
His will that we should remain poor, we 
ought to bear this poverty with resigna- 
tion, and not desire anything beyond ; 
and if, on the other hand, it be His desire 
that we should obtain riches, we should, 
in all humility and gratitude, employ 
them to the honor of the Heavenly Giver.’ 

‘Ah, yes, dear Monsieur Dumenil, I 
wish to be contented too; only I could 
not help thinking of my poor mother, 
and wishing I could.only once send her 
a good sum. O, that would be so de- 
lightful, you know, Monsieur Dumenil!’ 

‘If it be the will of God, Seppi, then 
be assured He will give you the means 
of putting your affectionate object into 
force ; for He will bring you into a situ- 
ation, where you may be enabled to 
make a more profitable use of your 
time.’ 

‘At any rate,’ exclaimed the lad, with 
pleasure, ‘I know how to read and 
write, Monsieur Dumenil ; I have learnt 
that already.’ 


Coucluded in next number. 


Dutch Temperance. 


In the reign of king James II. an em- 
inent burgomaster having, with great 
grief, observed the degeneracy which 
began to show itself among the Dutch, 
and the excesses which were the conse- 
quence of wealth, prosperity, and idle- 
ness, took this method to show them 
their folly and danger. 

He invited the whole magistracy— 
consisting of thirty-six persons—and 
their ladies to a dinner, which, they did 





DUTCH ANECDOTE. 


not doubt, both for delicacy and variety, 
would be worthy of him and them. But 
how great was their disappointment, 
when they saw the first course on the 
table consisted of apples boiled in butter- 
milk, stock-fish, with turnips, carrots, and 
herrings, a lettuce-salad, and small-beer 
for beverage. The host invited his 
guests to fall to; the ladies pleaded 
want of appetite, the men looked like 
the young prophets when they called 
out that ‘death was in the pot;’ and, 
till the tables were cleared, scarcely a 
word was spoken. But then appeared a 
scroll of verses under every plate, inti- 
mating that such was the fare of their 
forefathers when their city began to 
thrive, and the states of Holland to have 
a name among the nations. 

The second course was served up, 
consisting of butcher’s meat of every 
sort, roasted and boiled ; but undisguised 
with the arts of cookery, and without 
any sauce except what a good staunch 
stomach could supply. English beer 
and French wine was added to the side- 
board. When the table was cleared a 
second time, there appeared another 
chain of verses which informed them 
that, with regard to the wants of nature, 
these were luxuries; that it was the 
office of reason to regulate both the taste 
and appetite ; and, by living thus, they 
would leave both their wealth and tem- 
perance, their correct habits and sim- 
plicity of manners and conduct, to their 
heirs, who, used to such examples, would 
blush to be thought degenerated. 
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The table was again spread with all 
sorts of fish and fowl, wild and tame, 
exquisitely dressed, and relished with 
the most poignant sauces, served in 
beautiful plate, and wines of finest 
growth of Champagne and Burgundy, 
the Rhine and Moselle; followed by a 
memorial, purporting that all beyond 
nourishment was luxury, and all be- 
yond decency was extravagance; that 
intemperance had a smiling aspect, but 
a dreadful retinue, consisting of the 
whole assemblage of diseases ; that 
death had been their cook, and had 
infused a slow poison into every sauce. 

This scroll seemed to strike a mo- 
mentary damp on their spirits, which 
was soon forgot on the appearance of a 
a magnificent dessert, to which Europe 
and the Indies had contributed, followed 
by the wines of Turkey, the water of 
Barbadoes, and every other delicacy that 
boundless wealth could purchase. But 
again the hand-writing denounced that 
luxury is to prosperity what the plague 
is to health, equally contagious and de- 
structive; that it is a disease of which 
the most flourishing states have died ; 
that, when it becomes epidemical in a 
country like theirs, depending on com- 
merce, a dissolution must inevitably fol- 
low; in consequence of which the rich 
and renowned city of Amsterdam would 
be again reduced to a fishing village, 
and their posterity become as poor as 
their ancestors had been, without their 
correct habits of industry, sobriety, and 
virtue. 


A Cannon made of Ice. 


ExprERIMENTS have no end; and this 
was a very curious, a very useless, and 
avery strange one. Our young readers 
have heard of the ice-palace of the em- 
press of Russia, on the banks of the 
Neva, in 1740. It was constructed of 
huge quadrates of hewn ice, similar to 
hammered Quincy granite. The palace 
was 52 feet long, 16 broad, and 20 in 
height. The walls were three feet 
thick. In the rooms were chairs, tables, 
and beds, al! made of ice. The win- 
dows and closets were of the same ma- 
terial. In front of the palace and its 
porticoes stood pyramids and statues 
carved or moulded in ice, and six can- 
nons carrying balls of six pounds weight, 
and two mortars, all of ice. It was al- 
together a cold and frosty entertainment, 
the thermometer below zero. The em- 
press ordered, as a trial, a quarter of a 
pound of powder and an iron ball to be 
fired from one of these cannon. The 
ball went through a two-inch board at 
60 paces distance ; and this piece of ice- 
artillery with its ice-carriage remained 
uninjured by the explosion; in the even- 
ing this transparent ice-palace was illu- 
minated, producing an astonishing and 
beautiful effect. 

Ice-hills were erected on the Neva 
during the carnival. Every ice-hill 


was composed of a scaffold, having steps 
on one side for ascent, and, on the op- 
posite side, a steep inclined plane covered 
with large blocks of ice, consolidated 
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312 POETRY—ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. 


into one mass, by water turned upon it 
at the top, which, by freezing, joined it 
from top to bottom ; down which artifi- 
cial hill thousands of people on sledges 
descended with amazing velocity. 





Who Loves Me Best? 


Who loves me best ?—my mother sweet, 
Whose every look with love is replete ; 
Who held me, an infant, on her knee ; 
Who hath ever watched me tenderly ; 
And yet I have heard my mother say, 
That she must some time pass away ; 
Who then shall shield me from earthly ill? 
Some one must love me better still! 


Who loves me best ?—my father dear, 
Who always loved to have me near ; 

He whom I fly each eve to meet, 

When past away is the noontide heat ; 
Who from the bank where the sunbeam lies, 
Brings me the wild-wood strawberries. 

Q! he is as dear as my mother to me,— 
But he will perish, e’en as soon as she! 


Who loves me best ?>—the gentle dove, 

That I have tamed with my childish love, 
That every one, save myself, doth fear, 
Whose soft coo soundeth when I come near ; 
Yet perhaps it loves me because I bring 

To its cage the drops from the clearest spring, 
And hang green branches around the door ;— 
Something must snrely love me more ! 


Who loves me best ?—my sister fair, 

With her laughing eyes and clustering hair ; 
Who flowers around my head doth twine, 
Who presseth her rosy lips to mine, 

Who singeth me songs in her artless glee,— 
Can any love me better than she? 

Yet, when I asked, that sister confest, 

Of all, she did not love me the best! 


Who loves me best ?—my brother young, 

With his healthy cheek and his lisping tongue ; 
Who delighted to lead me in merry play 

Far down the green-wood’s bushy way ; 

Who showeth me where the hazel-nuts grow, 
And where the fairest field-flowers blow : 

Yet perhaps he loves me no more than the rest,— 
How shall I find who loves me the best? 


My mother loves me—but she may die ; 
My white dove loves me—but that may fly ; 


My father loves me—he may be changed ; 

I have heard of brothers and sisters estranged ; 
If they should forsake me, what should I do? 
Where should I bear my sad heart to? 

Some one surely would be my stay— 

Some one must love me better than they ! 


* Yos, fair child! there is Ong above 

Who loves thee with an unchangeable love ; 
He who framed those frail, dear things, 

To which thy young heart fondly clings,— 
E’en though all should forsake thee, still 
He would protect thee through every ill. 

O! is not such love worth all the rest ?— 
Child! it is Gop that loves thee best!’ 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, &c. Ser. No. Page 280. 


H. L.’s—no, i. 

Trap, Theocratic, Punctual, Facund, Kidnapping Slough, 
Love-letter, Vignette, Bludgeon, Ratafia, Mis- 
anthropy, Vulgarity. 

A Proclamation for a day of Public Thanksgiving and 
Praise. 





ENIGMA—NO. ii. 
J U L from July take, 
To which add I and A, 
And then I find that I can make 
The pretty name Julia. 
The bell is rung when flames arise, 
A warning to unfold, 
A dam ’s three-fourths of wedded dame, 
And beldam is a scold. 





A.M. M. C.’8—NoO. iii. 
Eagle, Leg, Land, Egg, Ellen, Nag, Ned, Nel, And. 
England. 





ENIGMA—NO. iv. 
Y outh is the season when beauty doth excel; 
O wl is a bird which we know very well ; 
R iches, with ardor, we mostly pursue ; 
K ing is a title to monarchy due. 
These initials join’d will plainly discover 
A city that ’s famous all the world over. 


Whur does straw or flanne! prevent the freezing of water 
in pipes during winter? 
Because it is a slow conducting screen or covering, 
and thus prevents heat going out of the pipe. By the 
same means the heat is retained in steam pipes. 


Pyturas, the daughter of Aristotle, being asked,— 


What is the most beautiful color, answered, that of 
Modesty. 
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Thrilling Incident. 


AT THE NATURAL BRIDGE, IN VIRGINIA. 


Tue following graphic sketch of an 
incident which occurred some years 
since at the natural bridge in Virginia, 
is a passage in a Lecture on Genius, de- 
livered by the celebrated Elihu Burritt, 
the learned blacksmith of Worcester :— 

The scene opens with a view of the 
great natural bridge in Virgina. ‘There 
are three or four lads standing in the 
channel below, looking up with awe to 
that vast arch of unhewn rocks, which 
the Almighty bridged over these ever- 
lasting abutments ‘when the morning 
stars sang together.’ The little piece 
of sky spanning those measureless piers 
is full of stars, although it is mid-day. 

U oct. 1844. 


~ 


It is almost five hundred feet from where 
they stand, up those perpendicular bul- 
warks of limestone, to the key rock of 
that vast arch, which appears to them 
only the size of a man’s hand. The 
silence of death is rendered more im- 
pressive by the little stream that falls 
from rock to rock down the channel. 
The sun is darkened, and the boys have 
unconsciously uncovered their heads, as 
if standing in the presence chamber of 
the Majesty of the whole earth. At 
last, this feeling begins to wear away; 
they begin to look around them. They 
see the names of hundreds cut in the 
limestone abutments. A new feeling 
comes over their young hearts, and their 
knives are in their hands in an instant. 
‘What man has done, man can do,’ is 
their watchword, while they draw them- 
selves up and carve their names a foot 
above those of a hundred full grown 
men who had been there before them. 
They are all satisfied with this feat of 
physical exertion, except one, whose ex- 
ample illustrates perfectly the forgotten 
truth, that there is no royal road to in- 
tellectual eminence. This ambitious 
youth sees a name just above his reach, 
a name that will be green in the memo- 
ry of the world, when those of Alexan- 
der, Cesar, and Bonaparte, shall rot in 
oblivion. It was the name of Washing- 
ton. Before he marched with Braddock 
to that fatal field, he had been there, 
and left his name a foot above all his 
predecessors. It was a glorious thought 
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314 AN INCIDENT WHICH OCCURRED AT 


of the boy to write his name side by 
side with that of the great father of his 
country. He grasps his knife with a 
firmer hand; and, clinging to a little 
jutting crag he cuts again into the lime- 
stone, about a foot above where he 
stands; he then reaches up and cuts 
another for his hands. It is a danger- 
ous adventure; but as he puts his feet 
and hands into those gains, and draws 
himself up carefully to his full length, 
he finds himself a foot above every name 
chronicled in that mighty wall. While 
his companions are regarding him with 
concern and admiration, he cuts his 
name in rude capitals, large and deep, 
mto that flinty album. His knife is still 
in his hand, and strength in his sinews, 
and a new created aspiration in his heart. 

Again he cuts another niche, and 
again he carves his name in large capi- 
tals. This is not enough. Heedless of 
the entreaties of his companions, he cuts 
and climbs again. The gradations of 
his ascending scale grow wider apart. 
He measures his length at every gain 
he cuts. The voices of his friends wax 
weaker and weaker, till their words are 
finally lost on the ear. He now for the 
first time castsa look beneath him. Had 
that glance lasted a moment, that mo- 
ment would have been his last. He 
clings with a convulsive shudder to his 
little niche in the rock. An awful abyss 
awaits his almost certain fall. He is 
faint with severe exertion, and trembling 
from the sudden view of the dreadful 
destruction to which he is exposed. His 


knife is worn half way to the heft. He 
can hear the voices, but not the words 
of his terror stricken companions below. 
What a moment! What a meagre 
chance to escape destruction! There is 
no retracing his steps. It is impossible 
to put his hands into the same niche 
with his feet and retain his slender hold 
a moment. His companions instantly 
perceive this new and fearful dilemma, 
and await his fall with emotions that 
‘freeze their young blood.’ He is too 
high, too faint, to ask for his father and: 
mother, his brothers and sisters, to come 
and avert his destruction. But one of 
his companions anticipates his desire. 
Swift as the wind he bounds down the 
channel, and the situation of the fated 
boy is told upon his father’s hearth 
stone. 

Minutes of almost eternal length roll 
on, and there are hundreds standing in 
that rocky channel, and hundreds on the 
bridge above, all holding their breath, 
and awaiting the fearful catastrophe. 
The poor boy hears the hum of new 
and numerous voices both above and 
below. He can just distinguish the 
tones of his father, who is shouting with 
all the energy of despair, ‘ William! 
William ! Don’t look down! Your moth- 
er, and Henry, and Harriet, are all here 
praying for you! Don’t look down! 
Keep your eye toward the top!’ The 
boy didn’t look down. His eye is fixed 
like a flint toward heaven, and his 
young heart on Him who reigns there. 
He grasps again his knife. He cuts 
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another niche, and another foot is added 
to the hundreds that remove him from 
the reach of human help from below. 
How carefully he uses his wasting blade! 
How anxiously he selects the softest 
places in that vast pier! How he avoids 
every flinty grain! How he economises 
his physical powers—resting a moment 
at each gain he cuts! How every mo- 
tion is watched from below! There 
stand his father, mother, brother, and 
sister, on the very spot, where, if he falls, 
he will not fall alone ! 

The sun is now half-way down the 
West. The lad has made fifty addi- 
tional niches in that mighty wall, and 
now finds himself directly under the 
middle of that vast arch of rocks, earth, 
and trees. He must cut his way ina 
new direction to get from under this 
overhanging mountain. The inspira- 
tion of hope is dying in his bosom ;_ its 
vital heat is fed by the increased shouts 
of hundreds perched upon cliffs and 
trees, and others who stand with ropes 
in their hands on the bridge above, or 
with ladders below. Fifty gains more 
must be cut before the longest rope can 
reach him. His wasting blade strikes 
again into the limestone. The boy is 
emerging painfully, foot by foot, from 
under that lofty arch. Spliced ropes 
are ready in the hands of those who are 
leaning over the outer edge of the bridge. 
Two minutes more and all will be over. 
That blade is worn to the last half inch. 
The boy’s head reels; his eyes are 
starting from their sockets. His last 


hope is dying in his heart ; his life must 
hang upon the next gain he cuts. That 
niche is his last. At the last faint gash 
he makes, his knife, his faithful knife, 
falls from his nerveless hand, and, ring- 
ing along the precipice, falls at his moth- 
er’s feet! 

An involuntary groan of despair runs 
like a death knell through the channel 
below, and all is as still as the grave. 
At the height cf nearly three hundred 
feet, the devoted boy lifts his hopeless 
heart and closing eyes to commend his 
soul toGod. *Tis but a moment—there! 
—one foot swings off!—he is reeling— 
trembling—toppling into eternity! Hark! 
a shout falls on his ear from above! The 
man who is lying with half his length 
over the bridge has caught a glimpse of 
the boy’s head and shoulders. Quick 
as thought the noosed rope is within 
reach of the sinking youth. No one 
breathes. With a faint,convulsive effort 
the swooning boy drops his arms into 
the noose. Darkness comes over him, 
and with the words, God! and mother! 
whispered on his lips just loud enough 
to be heard in heaven, the tightening 
rope lifts him out of his last shallow 
niche. Not a lip moves while he is 
dangling over that fearful abyss; but 
when a sturdy Virginian reaches down 
and draws up the lad, and holds him up 
in his arms before the tearful, breathless 
multitude, such shouting, such leaping 
and weeping for joy, never greeted the 
ear of human being so recovered from 
the yawning gulf of eternity! 
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The Gleaner. 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Cuitp of Nature! happier thou, 

Guileless both of heart and brow, 
Than full many a high-born fair, 
Deck’d with jewels rich and rare. 


Broidered zone, and silken vest, 
Hide, too oft, an aching breast ; 
Glittering gems with ringlets shine, 
Boasting less of grace than thine. 


In thy bloom of youthful pride, 
With thy guardian by thy side, 
Thoughts, which blissful visions give, 
At thy bidding, wake and live. 


Thoughts—of nature’s beauties born, 
Russet fields of ripened corn, 
Sunshine bright, and balmy breeze, 
Playing through the lealy trees. 


Dreams of her, the fair and young, 
By the bard of Idlesse sung ; 


Her who ‘ once had friends;’ but thou 
Hast thine with thee, even now. 


Health and peace and sweet content, 
Store of fancies innocent ; 

And that playmate, in his glee,— 
These are friends befitting thee. 


Blended with such visions bright, 
Rises one of holier light ; 
Lovely both to heart and eye 

In its own simplicity: 


*Tis of her, the gentle maid, 
Who in Boaz’s corn-field strayed ; 
Meekly o’er her labor leaning, 

For her widow’d mother gleaning ! 


Since, her memory to revive 
Is thy proud prerogative, 
What can poet wish for thee, 
But as blest as her to be ? 








‘ Crossing 
Most readers have heard of some curi- 
ous, uncouth ceremonies, that have been 
immemorially practised by veteran sail- 
ors upon persons who cross the line, 
at sea, for the first time. The follow- 
ing is an account of the custom of shav- 
ing at the tub by Neptune, on board of 
vessels crossing the equator, the tropics, 
&c. The origin is very ancient:— 
On the departure of a vessel from 
port by either of the aforesaid routes 


the Line, 


much ingenuity is exerted by the old 
seamen to discover the uninitiated, and 
it is seldom that any escape detection. 
A few days before the ceremony, the 
ship’s company are secretly collecting 
stale soap-suds, water, &c. and arrang- 
ing the dramatis persone. The novices 
at this time also send forfeits to the cap- 
tain of the forecastle, who acts as Nep- 
tune’s deputy. On board of a man-o’- 


war it is generally performed on a 
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grand scale. I have witnessed it sever- 
al times. On crossing the tropic, a 
voice, as if at a distance, and from the 
surface of the water, cried, ‘Ho, the 
ship, ahoy! I shall come on board!’ 
This was from a person slung over the 
bows, near the water, speaking through 
his hands. Presently two men of large 
stature came over the bows; they had 
hideous masks on; one personated Nep- 
tune—he was naked to his middle, 
crowned with the head of a huge wet 
swab, the ends of which reached his 
loins to represent flowing locks ; a piece 
of tarpaulin, vandyked, encircled the 
head of the swab and his brows as a dia- 
dem ; his right hand wielded a boarding- 
pike manufactured into a trident, and 
his body was marked with red ochre to 
represent fish-scales ; the other personat- 
ed Amphitrité,* having locks also formed 
of swabs, a petticoat of the same materi- 
al, with a girdle of red bunting; and in 
her hands a comb and looking-glass. 
They were followed by about twenty 
fellows, also naked to their middle, with 
red ochre scales as Tritons. They 
were received on the forecastle with 
much respect by the old sailors, who 
had provided the carriage of an eigh- 
teen-pounder as a car, which their maj- 
esties ascended, and were drawn aft 
along the gang-way to the quarter-deck 
by the Tritons ; when Neptune, address- 
ing the captain, said, he was happy to 
see him again that way, that he believed 
there were some Johnny Bones on board 


* Am-phi-tri’-te. 





CROSSING THE LINE. 


that had not paid their dues, and who he 
intended to initiate into the salt-water 
mysteries. The captain answered, he 
was happy to see him, but requested he 
would make no more confusion than 
was necessary. 

They then descended on the main 
deck, and were joined by all the old 
hands, and about twenty barbers, who 
submitted their razors, brushes, and 
suds, to inspection ; the first were made 
from old iron hoops, jagged, the second 
from tar brushes, and the shaving suds 
was from tar, grease, &c.; they had also 
boxes of tropical pills procured from the 
sheep-pen. Large tubs full of stale suds, 
with a movable board across each, were 
arranged around the pumps and engine, 
and plenty of buckets filled with water. 

Thus prepared, they divided them- 
selves into gangs of a dozen each, dash- 
ed off in different directions, and soon re- 
turned with their subjects. The proceed- 
ings with each unlucky wight were as fol- 
lows :— Being seated on a board across a 
tub of water, his eyes were quickly ban- 
daged, his face next lathered with the 
delightful composition; then a couple of 
scrapes with the hoop on each side of the 
chin, followed by a question asked, or 
some pretended compassionate inquiry 
made, to get his mouth open, into which 
the barber, either dashed the shaving- 
brush, or a pill, which was the signal 
for slippmg the board from under the 
poor sufferer, who was then left to 
flounder his way out of the tub, and 
perhaps half drowned in attempting to 
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recover his feet, by buckets of water be- 
ing dashed over him from all quarters ; 
being thus thoroughly drenched and in- 
itiated, | have often observed spirited 
fellows join their former persecutors in 
the remainder of their work. 

After an hour or two spent in this 
rough fun, which all seemed to enjoy, 
Neptune disappeared somewhere in the 
hold to unrobe, the decks were washed 
and dried, and those that have under- 
gone the shaving business, oil or grease 
their chins and whiskers to get rid of 
the tar. This custom does not accord 
with the usual discipline of a man-o’- 
war; but, as the elder seamen look on 
it as their privilege, and it is only about 
an hour’s relaxation, I have never heard 
of any captain refusing thern his per- 
mission.—Capt. E. Haii’s Journal. 

An action has been lately tried at Bom- 
bay, brought by Lieut. C. Maw, against 
Messrs. Learmouth and Raymond, offi- 
cers of the ship Soleby Castle, for an 
assault. It appears that, in crossing 
the line during the passage, the usual 
ceremony performed by Neptune and 
his attendant deities, took place, which 
consists of shaving and ducking. This 
Lieut. Maw firmly resisted, and made 
many proposals of an equivalent either 
in money or spirits. ‘These offers being 
contemptuously rejected, he shut himself 
up in his cabin, the door of which he 
barricadoed, using the further precau- 
tion of lowering the port. After re- 
maining some time in this imprisonment 
without light and air, and that under 


the line, the party whose characters had 
been cast as Neptune, &c. came to his 
door and with oaths and imprecations de- 
manded admittance. This was refused, 
and the offers formerly made were re- 
peated by the lieutenant, and urged, 
seconded by the fourth mate of the ship. 
The gang were not intimidated by 
threats nor won by intreaties, but en- 
deavored to force the door ; not succeed- 
ing in this, they went on deck, and Mr. 
Raymond, the third mate, advised them to 
take the door off the hinges, whilst oth- 
ers might make their way in at the port 
(cabin window). While one party went 
with the carpenter for the first of these 
purposes, a sailor by the name of Ed- 
wards was let down the side of the ship, 
brandishing a cutlass and bludgeon. By 
the aid of the last he forced open the 
port, which was not properly secured, 
and thrust his arm into the cabin, the 
blows of which Mr. Maw parried; and 
though he could, with great ease, have 
stabbed or shot the assailant, he abstain- 
ed from doing him any injury. Indeed 
his pistols, which he finally fired off to 
intimidate them, were only loaded with 
powder. No sooner were they both 
discharged, than Edwards leaped into 
the cabin, and his associates rushed in 
at the same moment at the unhinged 
door. The whole armed gang now 
wrested his sword from him, tore and 
dragged him upon deck, where he clung 
for some time to the post of the cuddy 
door, and seeing no hopes of protection 
from the first and third mate, called out 
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320 SCOTCH SCENERY—DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 


in the loudest and most anxious manner 
for the captain, who, from the circum- 
stance of his door being shut, and the 
other noises, heard nothing of this ap- 
peal. 

Such was now the agitation of Mr. 
Maw’s mind, that he actually made an 
attempt to escape further outrage, by 
throwing himself overboard, and would 
have effected his fatal purpose, if it had 
not been for the active humanity of his 
friend, Mr. Patterson, one of the mates. 
But neither the pain he had already 
undergone, nor his evidently preferring 
death itself to further indignity, had the 
effect of procuring him any respite or 
release. He was dragged along the 
quarter to the middle deck, and forcibly 
fixed in a boat, half full of filthy water, 
placed there for the business of the day. 
His eyes being bandaged with a dirty 


napkin, a nauseous composition of tar 
and pitch was rubbed over his face, and 
taken off again by means of a rusty 
hoop, serving the purpose of a razor. 
He was then pushed back with violence 
into the boat, and there held struggling 
for some seconds, with his head beneath 
the water. In consequence of this treat- 
ment, the plaintiff kept his bed the whole 
remainder of the day, and next morning, 
finding his bruises extremely painful, 
had recourse to the surgeon of the ship 
for assistance, who informed the court 
in what state he found him. The coun- 
sel on the part of the defendants con- 
sidered the whole as a joke, and spoke 
in mitigation of damages. The jury 
however thought these jokes rather too 
severe, and the court awarded 400 
rupees damages, which is about two 
hundred dollars. 











Scotch Scenery. 


DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 


Tuts castle is situated on a lofty rock 
overlooking the German Ocean, on the 
eastern coast of Scotland, in the shire of 
Kincardine. This strong-hold is only 
accessible by the land-side, and that 
merely by a narrow, steep, and winding 
path, over a deep gully, which connects 
it with the main-land, and which serves 
as a kind of natural fosse, or ditch, the 
adjacent rock having been rendered in- 
accessible by art. 


The entrance to the castle is by a 
long and narrow passage, which was 
formerly strongly fortified. This pas- 
sage leads into the quadrangle of the 
fortress, which covers an English acre 
and a quarter. Among the ruins of 


buildings contained in the castle, the 
most conspicuous is a square tower, 
supposed to have been built in the four- 
On this rock, notwith- 
standing its difficulty of access, the 


church and burial-place of the parish 
were originally built. 


teenth century. 
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During the contention between Bruce 
and Baliol, the natural strength of this 
Situation induced Sir William Keith, 
then great Marshal of Scotland, to build 
a castle on it as a place of safety for 
himself and friends, during those trouble- 
some times; in order to avoid offence, 
he first built a church in a more conven- 
ient place. But this was not sufficient 
to avert the indignation of the Bishop 
of St. Andrew’s, who pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication against him 
for a desecration of holy ground. It was 
not without great difficulty that this was 
removed by a direct interference on the 
part of the Pope, in 1394. 

In 1296, before the removal of the 
church, a body of Englishmen, said by 
a Scotch poet to have amounted to four 
thousand men, were hemmed in at this 
place by Sir William Wallace, and de- 
stroyed by fire and drowning. The 


story has been thus told :— 


The Englishmen, that durst not them abide, 
Before the host full fear’dly forth did flie 
To Dunottra, a swake within the sea. 


Some betook themselves to the church 
where the bishop was, who in vain in- 
terceded for their lives, but 


Wallace in fire garb set all hastily, 
Burnt up the Kirk and all that was therein. 


Some hung on crags right dolefully to die, 
Some lap, some fell, some fluttered in the sea; 
No Southran in life was left in that hold, 

And them within they burnt to powder cold. 


During the usurpation of Cromwell, 
the Regalia of Scotland, consisting of 
the crown, sword, and sceptre, were de- 
posited in this castle. The then earl of 
Kincardine being appointed one of the 





DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 


commissioners for managing the gov- 
ernment while his majesty was abroad. 
Mr. Ogilvie, to whom the defence of 
Dunottar was intrusted, finding it so 
closely invested that it could not long 
hold out, prevailed on the wife of the 
minister Kineef, a bold and prudent wo- 
man, who happened to be in the castle 
ut the time, to assist in conveying them 
away; this she did by packing them 
up in a bundle, as things of no value, 
and walking boldly out with them; they 
were afterwards hidden under the pulpit 
of Kineef until the restoration. 

In the year 1707, the Regalia of 
Scotland were deposited in a room in 
Edinburgh Castle, but having never 
afterwards been exhibited, were reported 
to have been secretly conveyed to Lon- 
don, which was generally believed, till 
the year 1818, when a commission was 
appointed, consisting of some of the no- 
bility and gentry of Edinburgh, who 
met at the house of the governor, and, 
accompanied by the military band and 
the guard belonging to the castle, open- 
ed the royal commission and proceeded 
to examine the room. The outer door, 
which was of oak, was found strongly 
secured, and when forced open discov- 
ered a second door formed of gratings 
of irons, and in the room beyond, a large 
strong box was found, which contained 
the articles they were seeking, namely, 
the regal crown of pure gold, richly or- 
namented with precious stones, and rest- 
ing on a square cushion of crimson vel- 
vet; the sceptre of a hexagonal form 
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and nearly three feet in length; the 
sword of state, which measured five 
feet, and an official rod of silver, the 
purpose of which was not well ascer- 
tained. 


Equinoctial Hurricanes. 

Wiru us, the furious tempest is rarely 
known, and its ravages are registered 
as an uncommon calamity; but in the 
countries that lie between the tropics its 
visits are frequent, and its effects antic- 
ipated. In these regions the winds va- 
ry their terrors; sometimes involving 
all things in a suffocating heat; some- 
times mixing all the elements together; 
seemingly— 

‘ The sky would pour down stinking pitch, 


But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out ;’ 


sometimes these terrible hurricanes, 
with a momentary swiftness, pass over 
the face of the country, and destroy all 
things in their passage; and sometimes 
raise whole sandy deserts in one coun- 
try to deposit them in another. We 
have little reason therefore to envy these 
climates the luxuriance of their soil, or 
the brightness of their skies. Our own 
atmosphere, that often wraps us round 
in obscurity, though it fails to gild our 
prospects with sunshine, or our groves 
with perennial fruitage, nevertheless 
answers the calls of industry. They 
may boast of a plentiful but precarious 
harvest ; while, with us, the laborer toils 
in certain expectation of a moderate but 
a happy return. 


The Falls of the Passaic. 


Many Americans are better acquain- 
ted with the natural curiosities of Eu- 
rope than with those of their own coun- 
try. This is owing to the circumstance 
that England and other countries have 
been more fully investigated and de- 
scribed by travellers, and partly per- 
haps to a prejudice in our own country- 
men in favor of those old theatres of 
war, and seats of learning and philoso- 
phy, as well as with their natural curi- 
osities which have been popular in an- 
cient ages. It is true we have a few 
favorite resorts for wonder and admira- 
tion in America, and these seem to ab- 
sorb and exhaust all curiosity for minor 
wonders. But, in every State in the 
Union, natural wonders abound, which, 
if situated in the old world, would be 
thought worthy of admiration. 

The Cataract, or Great Falls, in the 
river Passaic, New Jersey, is one of the 
greatest natural curiosities in that state. 
It is situated at Patterson, about twenty 
miles only from the city of New York, 
and presents, at different points of view, 
many beautiful, romantic, and tremen- 
dous scenes, surveyed, as they may be, 
above and below and around the cata- 
racts. 

The falls are a short distance from 
the village, and are from seventy to 
eighty feet high; they are seen to ad- 
vantage from all quarters, but the best 
view is from the top of the rock on the 
river opposite to the town, as it discloses 
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to the spectator the river which supplies 
the fall, winding in a serpentine direc- 
tion, the banks covered with trees of the 
most luxuriant foliage, in which nature 
seems to have blended all her varieties. 
The blue distance in the back ground 
is formed of mountains of majestic 
height, whilst the rich foreground is 
seen glistening with the immense body 
of water, rushing over the falls into the 
abyss below, till, at a short distance, it 
again gently rolls along the vale, form- 
ing altogether a picture inexpressibly 
beautiful and sublime. The river is 
about forty yards wide, and moves in a 
slow, gentle current, until reaching with- 
in a short distance of a deep cleft in the 
rock which crosses the channel, where 
it descends in one entire sheet. The 
country from New York to Patterson 
is generally well cultivated. The road 
lies principally along the banks of the 
river, and is very picturesque, shaded 
with forest trees, or bordered with farms 
and orchards. 


The Newfoundland Dog. 


THEsE dogs were originally brought 
from the country of which they bear the 
name, where their great strength and 
docility render them extremely useful 
to the settlers, who employ them in 
dragging wood and other articles on 
sledges. They possess such great 
strength, that four of them yoked to 
a sledge, will trail 300 weight of wood 
for several miles with apparent ease. 


Their docility is as material to their 
owner as their strength, for they fre- 
quently peform these services without a 
driver, and, having been relieved of their 
load at home, return in the same order 
to the woods from whence they were 
despatched, where their labors are com- 
monly rewarded with a piece of dried 
fish. Unlike the Esquimaux dog, they 
work voluntarily, and not by compulsion 
of the whip. ‘They are web-footed, like 
a goose or duck, and can swim extreme- 
ly fast, and with great ease. Their ex- 
traordinary sagacity, and attachment to 
their master, render them, in particular 
situations, and in cold countries, ex- 
tremely valuable. 

A gentleman, residing in London, was 
going one afternoon to his country cot- 
tage, accompanied by Cesar, a favorite 


Newfoundland dog, when he recollected ' 


that he had a key which would be want- 
ed during his absence. Having ac- 
customed his dog to carry things, he 
sent him back with the key; the dog 
executed his commission, and afterwards 
rejoined his master, who discovered that 
he was much torn about the head, as if 
he had been in battle with some other 
dog. ‘The cause he afterwards learned. 
Cesar, while passing with the key, was 
attacked by a butcher’s ferocious dog, 
against whom he made no resistance 
because he was on duty, but tore him- 
self away without relinquishing his 
charge. After delivering the key in 
town, he returned the same way, ready 
for offence or defence, and on reaching 
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the butcher’s shop, he looked round for 
his antagonist; the ferocious animal 
soon sallied out, and attacked Cesar ; 
but Cesar, smarting for past wrongs, and 
resolution to revenge them, before they 
could be parted, laid the butcher’s dog 
dead at his feet. 

One of the magistrates in Harbor 
Grace, Newfoundland, had an old dog 
of the regular web-footed species, who 
was in the habit of carrying a lantern 
before his master at night; stopping 
short when his master made a stop, and 
proceeding when he saw his master re- 
sume his journey. If his master was 
absent from home, on the lantern being 
placed in his mouth, and the command 
given, ‘Go fetch thy master,’ he would 
set off and proceed directly to the town, 
which was at the distance of more than 
a mile from his master’s residence; he 
would then stop at the door of every 
house where his master visited, laying 
down his lantern, would growl and strike 
the door, making use of various noises 
till the door was opened. If his master 
was not there, he proceeded farther in 
the same manner, until he had found 
him. If he had accompanied him only 
once into a house, this was sufficient to 
induce him to take that house in his 
round. 

During a severe storm, in the wiater 
of 1789, a ship, belonging to Newcastle, 
was lost near Yarmouth, and a New- 
foundland dog alone escaped to shore, 
bringing in his mouth the captain's 
pocket-book. He landed amidst a num- 


ber of people, several of whom endeavor- 
ed to take the papers from him. The 
sagacious dog, as if sensible of the im- 
portance of the charge,—which in all 
probability was delivered to him by his 
perishing master,—at length leaped 
fawningly against the breast of a man 
who had attracted his notice among the 
crowd, and delivered the book to him. 
The dog immediately returned to the 
place where he had landed, and watched 
with great attention for all the articles 
that came from the wrecked vessel, seiz- 
ing them, and endeavoring to bring them 
to land. 


American Anecdotes. 


Penn anp Cuartes I].—Wnm. Penn, 
the founder and governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, sometimes visited England. He 
had both great and amiable qualities; 
he was possessed of modesty, and was 
no stranger to the essentials of good- 
breeding, though he was too stubborn 
to yield to the forms of it. Charles IIL. 
knew all this, and possessed in an emi- 
nent degree good-nature, humor, and 
politeness. Penn had, or affected to 
have, all the spirit of the hat, which 
availed him much as the leader of a 
people who made it a part of their re- 
ligion. We are told that he sat with 
his hat on before Charles I]; and the 
king humorously, or as a gentle rebuke 
for his ill-manners, put off his own. 
Upon which Penn said to him, ‘ Friend 
Charles, why dost thou not keep on 
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thy hat?’ The king answered, ‘ It is 
the custom of this place, that never above 
one person should be covered at a time.’ 





Inpian CircumstanTIAL EvipENcE.— 
The aboriginals of America have some 
qualities of sagacity which put to shame 
the pretensions of the white man. The 
following anecdote will illustrate one 
of these traits in the character of the 
red men of the west; the occurrence 
happened not many years ago near our 
present settlements around the lakes; the 
anecdote, if not new, is perfectly char- 
acteristic of the red man :— 

An Indian upon his return home to 
his hut one day discovered that his ven- 
ison, which had been hung up to dry, 
had been stolen. After taking his ob- 
servations upon the spot, he set off in 
pursuit of the thief, whom, with true In- 
dian skill, he tracked through woods and 
streams. After going some distance, 
he met some travellers, of whom he in- 
quired, if they had not seen a little old 
white man, with a short gun, and ac- 
companied by a small dog with a bob- 
tail? They replied in the affirmative, 
and, upon the Indian assuring them 
that the man thus described had stolen 
his venison, they desired to be informed 
how he was able to give so correct and 
minute a description of a person whom 
it appeared he had not seen. ‘The 
thief, I know, is alittle man, by his hav- 
ing made a pile of stones to stand upon, 
in order to reach the venison from the 
height I hung it standing on the ground; 





THE OAK AND THE LARCH TREE. 


that he is an old man I know by his 
short steps, which I have traced over the 
dead leaves in the woods; and that he 
is a white man I know by his turning 
out his toes when he walks, which an 
Indian never does. His gun I know to 
be short, by the mark which the muzzle 
made by rubbing the bark of the tree 
against which it had leaned; that his 
dog is small I know by his tracks; and 
that he has a dobdtail, I know by the 
mark it made in the dust where he was 
sitting at the time his master was taking 
down the venison.’ 

In capital trials for murder, on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, American judges 
and juries would do well to take lessons 
from the aboriginals. 


The Oak and the Larch Tree. 


A Fasite.— What is the use of thee, 
thou gnarled sapling?’ said a young 
larch-tree to a young oak ; ‘I grow three 
feet in a year, thou scarcely as many 
inches; I am straight and taper as a 
reed, thou straggling and twisted as a 
loosened withe.’ ‘And thy duration,’ 
answered the oak, ‘is some third part 
of a man’s life; and I am appointed to 
flourish for a thousand years. Thou 
art felled and sawed into paling, where 
thou rottest and art burned after a single 
summer; of me are furnished battle- 
ships, and I carry heroes and mariners 
into unknown seas.’ 





The richer a nature, the harder and 
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slower its development. Two boys 
were once of a class in the Edinburgh 
grammar-school. John ever trim, pre- 
cise, and quick; Walter ever slovenly, 
confused, and dolt. In due time, John 
became baillie of Hunter-Square; and 
Walter became Sir Walter Scott of the 


universe. 


Anecdote of a Sailor. 


Amone the melancholy details of the 
loss of the English frigate Tribune, in 
the harbor of Halifax, in the year 1801, 
the following circumstance is mentioned, 
which is characteristic of the sang froid 
of thoughtless tars :— 

‘When the vessel went down, more 
than two hundred and forty men, wo- 
men, and children, floated on the waves; 
about one hundred held by the shrouds 
till near morning, crying for relief, but, 
before daylight, all gradually sunk to 
their watery graves excepting two sal- 
lors. Daniel Morgan, one of the two 
survivors, had got into the foretop with 
one Dunlap. After awhile Morgan dis- 
appeared, and was supposed to be wash- 
ed away with the rest. In about two 
hours, however, Morgan returned, and 
being asked by Dunlap where he had 
been, replied, that ‘he had been cruising 
for a better berth;’ having in fact been 
swimming about the wreck some time, 
he had returned to the fore shrouds and 
crawied in upon the cat harpings, where 
he slept upwards of an hour to his great 
refreshment after his fatiguing cruise.’ 


What is a Prairie? 


Tuis French word, since its adoption 
into the English language, does not con- 
vey, in its general acceptation, its orig- 
inal meaning. A western prairie is 
supposed by many Americans and Eng- 
lishmen to mean a dry, sandy, extensive 
desert, without trees, and almost as free 
from moisture as the deserts of Arabia, 
and, at particular seasons of the year, 
covered with grass which is grazed by 
herds of buffalo. The French word 
prairie however means meadow land; 
and western prairies are truly described 
in the following extract from Stewart’s 
‘Three Years’ Residence :’— 

‘The first view of a prairie will proba- 
bly excite more surprise in the mind of 
a traveller in the United States than the 
grandest objects in nature. Riding day 
after day through forests, in which the 
cleared land is not of sufficient extent 
to interrupt the general aspect of wood, 
he breaks at once upon the view of a 
fine open country—he beholds extensive 
plains of the most soft and beautiful 
verdure covered with flowers of every 
scent and hue. Occasionally on the 
prairie, and often in the centre, are 
clumps of fine trees, especially of the 
oak and black walnut, so charmingly 
disposed that the traveller can hardly 
believe that they have not been placed 
there by the hand of man. The views 
of tracts of country of this description are 
in many places far more extensive than 
are to be met with in any country whose 
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land has been laid out in this way arti- 
ficially, with a view to its beauty, and 
to increase its value to its possessor. 
The prospects from the high grounds 
that often surround the prairies, com- 
prehending verdant lawns, large forests, 
through which vast rivers are rolling 
their mighty masses of water, and fine 
hills in the distance, with cottages, 
cattle, horses, and deer, is altogeth- 
er as fine as can be conceived any- 
where.’ 


Bridlington Well, England. 


Tis well was dug or bored in 3815. 
The bottom of Bridlington harbor is a 
bed of clay, through which they bored 
to. the bed below; a tinned copper pipe 
was then put into the circular cavity, 
and the whole properlysecured. It was 
soon filled with pure water. When the 
tide rises to within about fifty inches of 
the mouth of this well, the fresh water 
begins to flow over, and the quantity 
increases as the tide rises; and the flow- 
ing continues till the tide sinks fifty in- 
ches below the mouth of the well. Dur- 
ing storms, the water flows in waves. 
Mr. Milne thus accounts for the flowing 
of this well in this way :—The whole bay, 
he conceives, has a clay bottom. The 
water between the clay and the rock can 
flow out no where except at the termina- 
tion of the clay, which is under the sea. 
As the tide rises, the escape of the wa- 
ter in this manner is obstructed. Hence 
less makes its way below the clay, and 


FREEZING AT THE FIRE-SIDE. 


of course rises and flows out of the 
mouth of the well. 





Freezing at the side of a Fire. 


Cart. Back says, in his ‘ Journey to 
the Arctic Sea,’ that he frequently pur- 
sued his astronomical observations when 
the thermometer stood at 70° below 
zero. ‘Such, indeed,’ he remarks, ‘was 
the abstraction of heat, with eight logs 
of wood in the fire-place of a small room, 
I could not get the thermometer higher 
than 12° above 0. Ink and paint froze. 
The sextant cases, and boxes of season- 
ed wood, principally fir, all split. Nor 
was the sensation particularly agreeable 
to our persons; the skin of the hands 
especially became dry, cracked, and 
opened into unsightly and smarting 
gapes, which we were obliged to anoint 
with grease. On one occasion, after 
washing my face within three feet of 
the fire, my hair was actually clotted 
with ice before I had time to dry it. 
From these facts some idea may perhaps 
be formed of the excessive cold. It 
seemed to have driven all living things 
from us; we had been accustomed to 
see a few white partridges about, but 
even these, hardy as they are, had dis- 
appeared. Once indeed a solitary ra- 
ven, whose croak made me run out to 
look at him, swept round the house, but 
immediately winged his flight to the 
westward. Nothing but the passing 


wind broke the awful solitude of this 
barren and desolate spot.’ 
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continual questions she put to Seppi. 
One day, in order to try him once more, 
she sent him for some pies, and then 
used every effort to induce him to tell 
her; but all in vain. ‘ Well, well,’ said 
she, in her vexation, and trying to de- 
tain him still longer, ‘you must run 
and get me this frane piece changed, 
else | cannot pay you.’ 

‘O, I have got some money, and can 
give you change now, at once,’ said the 
innocent Seppi, as he drew forth his 
little treasure. 

The old beldam opened her eyes 
when she saw this, and exclaimed :— 
‘Indeed! if you are so rich, then, pray 
what wages does your master give you?’ 

At this the poor boy’s face turned 
quite red, and he answered, hesitatingly, 
— Nothing, madame; these are little 
presents which | have received.’ 

‘So, so,’ said Madame Rivage, when 
Seppi had retired; ‘now | have you 
in my power, you little obstinate urchin! 
and that Monsieur Dumenil too, of whom 
you are so fond, [ll set him against the 
pastry, for no more shall you take him!’ 
—and she kept her word. 

She no sooner met her fellow lodger, 
who was just going out, than she very 
graciously accosted him, and said: —* M 
excellent Monsieur Dumenil, I have felt 
very much for you; and then too you 
have eaten pastry every day.’ 

‘How,’ asked Dumenil, quite aston- 
ished; ‘I really don’t understand you ; 
what has your pity to do with the pas- 
try ?’ 

‘O, why 2?’ said she, in an undertone, 
‘T will tell you quickly. You know, 


perhaps, that there are people in Paris, 
whose sole business consists in stealing 
cats ; well, it is such cats as our pastry- 
cook here buys, kills, and makes his 


pies of; and—but of course I need not 
tell you any more. But is it not hor- 
rible to think of? It is true, I assure 
you; I have it from the best authority ; 
pray therefore eat no more of those pies, 
good Monsieur Dumenil.’ 

‘Is it possible!’ exclaimed Monsieur 
Dumenil, in seeming indignation. ‘ Well, 
lll bring the man to book for this direct- 
ly; he shall certainly not go unpunish- 
ed.’ 

But Madame Rivage, in alarm, held 
him back :—*‘ Stop, stop,’ she cried, 
‘you surely will not betray me? Re- 
member, for Heaven’s sake, it is told 
you in confidence—it is a secret.’ 

‘Why, madame,’ replied Monsieur 
Dumenil, gravely, ‘ you must either 
know it for certain, in which case it is 
your duty to bring such dishonesty to 
light, that it may be punished ; or, if it 
is merely supposition, you are acting 
extremely bad in spreading a report 
which must seriously injure this man.’ 

‘Well, well,’ rejoined Madame Riv- 
age, mortified, ‘1 see very clearly my 
sympathy and candor will be ill repaid. 
Do as you like, sir; tell it, or tell it not; 
I care little about it; only that, if you 
are foolish enough to repeat what I have 
told you to the man, I shall take good 
care to deny it! I am sure I don’t 
want to get myself into any scrape ; for, 
thank Heaven! I live in peace and good 
will. [ know what I live upon ; whilst 
other folks, who eat pastry——Adieu, 
Monsieur Dumenil, adieu !’ 

Feeling rather uneasy in her mind, 
lest Monsieur Dumenil should really in- 
form the baker of what she had stated, 
the malicious woman thought she had 
better be beforehand with him; and 
therefore at once hastened to the man. 
and insinuated that Monsieur Dumenil 
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had expressed himself very disparaging- 
ly about his pies :——‘ In fact,’ added she, 
‘he said, one could not at all tell what 
was in them, the taste was so very pe- 
culiar.’ 

‘Indeed! Well,’ exclaimed the en- 
raged but rather confused pieman, ‘he 
had better not say that in my hearing! 
My pies, indeed! which are as good as 
any possibly can be!’ 

‘ Well, well, my good man,’ said 
Madame Rivage, ‘ never mind what 
such a person says about you—a per- 
son, about whom nothing is known as 
to how he exists from one day to the 
other. But never mind, it’s not over 
yet; much may still come to light about 
that man. By-the-bye, I want to tell 
you something else; what was it /— 
O, ay, your little Savoyard boy! I 
suppose you hold him to be a very hon- 
est lad ?’ 

‘Why, yes, madame, the fellow is 
honest, although now-a-days we ought 
to trust nobody, and, least of all, a wan- 
dering Savoyard, whom God has thrown 
upon ‘the world to steal.’ 

‘Well, I am glad you are satisfied 
with him. But only think, this very 
day I saw him with a purse full of 
money in his possession ?’ 

‘What! A purse full of money! You 
are joking, madame.’ 

‘Not I indeed, for I never joke. You 
only ask him upon his oath, and he can’t 
deny it. I say, a purse full of mon- 
ey.’ 

© Then I am sure he has been robbing 
me,’ exclaimed the pastrycook, whose 
faith in Seppi’s honesty all at once van- 
ished. ‘So,so; I'll make him feel it! 
To rob me! I, who gave him clothing 
and food! ah, if you only knew, mad- 
ame, what I have done for that rascal ! 


But now [ll kick the scoundrel out— 
I'll give him to a policeman—l’ll 

Just at that moment poor Seppi re- 
turned, and his master, who had now 
worked himself up to the conviction 
that the boy had robbed him, rushed 
towards him, and seizing him by the 
hair, shook him, and called out— Give 
up the money, you rascal, that you 
have stolen from me!’ 

The poor boy was so alarmed that he 
trembled every limb. ‘Heaven is my 
witness, that 1 have never robbed you!’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘Come, out with that purse full of 
money, you lying scoundrel, you have 
one—that I know!’ 

‘There it is,’ said Seppi, drawing out 
of his pocket the little purse containing the 
few pieces of money ; ‘ that is the purse, 
if you mean that, and it is the same 
which madame there saw this morning.’ 

The baker shook out its contents, 
and said — Now, confess at once how 
you robbed me of this money! 

‘Heaven shall be my judge,’ exclaim- 
ed the poor boy, weeping, ‘if there is a 
single farthing of it yours! Every one 
of them was given to me; but take it 
allif that is what you want. Monsieur 
Dumenil knows well that | saved it up 
for my mother ; and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Madame Rivage, 
to state such falsehoods of me.’ 

‘What, me!’ said the malicious wo- 
man, who now began to regret being a 
witness of this scene; ‘| > but she 
now became still more confused, for just 
at that moment Monsieur Dumenil en- 
tered the shop. He had just returned 
home, and his ear caught the sound of 
the boy’s voice; and to whom was his 
appearance more welcome than to poor 


Seppi ? 
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‘What is the matter, Seppi? What 
have you done?’ kindly asked his friend, 
who, when he saw the purse and money, 
soon guessed the truth. 

‘Pray mind your own business, and 
don’t interfere here at all,’ exclaimed 
the confectioner; ‘this boy is in my ser- 
vice, and I shall do with him what I 
like. Do you understand me ?’ 

‘Quite right; I understand you, sir,’ 
returned Monsieur Dumenil, calmly ; 
‘but it is possible you have made a mis- 
take.’ 

‘Mistake!’ cried out the baker, still 
more harshly; ‘I tell you this rascal has 
robbed me—’ 

‘Ah, Monsieur Dumenil,’ said the boy, 
‘the money that I have saved up to send 
to my dear mother ; 

‘Silence, you good-for-nothing fellow. 
I say you have robbed me; but you shall 
not keep the money; you shall be turn- 
ed out of my service this day—nay, this 
very minute !’ 

‘Be it so, Seppi,’ said Monsieur Du- 
menil; ‘Your master has discharged 
you from his service; now take off that 
jacket and follow me—I will take you 
inte mine.’ 

‘What! would you dare to take away 
my errand boy ?’ exclaimed the baker in 
a threatening voice; for he had by no 
means been in earnest when he talked 
of turning Seppi away, whilst the over- 
joyed boy lost not a moment, but hurried 
off his jacket at once, and was speedily 
ready to follow his new master. 

‘You may keep the money you have 
taken from the boy,’ said Monsieur Du- 
menil, without changing his calm, but 
firm tone of voice. ‘ You, yourself, have 
discharged the boy, and therefore you 
can no longer lay claim to him.’ 

‘Impudent fellow!’ exclaimed the 
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pastrycook, enraged. ‘ Base slanderer, 
as you are, to accuse me of making bad 
pies! Tell me, what is it you dared to 
say about my pies? what is it | make 
them of, eh? Here, Madame Rivage, 
you are my witness; repeat what he 
said, for it was to you he spoke.’ 

Madame was not a little astonished 
to find herself so suddenly called upon 
asa witness. ‘ Why—yes—yes—’ she 
stuttered, * but it is hardly worth re- 
peating—besides, I just recollect that I 
must go shopping 

‘Stop a moment, madame,’ said Mon- 
sieur Dumenil; ‘ you appear to have 
been doubly busy here ; for it was your- 
self, if you recollect, who warned me 
against those pies, because they contain- 
ed cats’ meat.’ 

‘Good Heavens! Is that true, mad- 
ame? Did you do that?’ exclaimed the 





pieman. 
‘I tell you I know nothing about it; 
nothing! ‘Therefore, don’t ask me any- 


thing about it. I have nothing to say 
—I never said anything!’ cried mad- 
ame, hurriedly. 

‘T will not detain you any longer, mad- 
ame,’ observed Monsieur Dumenil. ‘I 
have only to request, as I have this 
morning purchased the house here in 
whick you live, that within a month 
from this time you will remove to anoth- 
er dwelling.’ 

At this announcement, the old lady, 
between shame and surprise, could 
scarcely tell how she felt. What! 
Monsieur Dumenil have a house like 
this! Involuntarily even the baker took 
off his cap, for he venerated nothing so 
much as riches. But to his no little 


surprise and mortification, in return, 
Monsieur Dumenil said, calmly, to him 
likewise—‘I give you, sir, also warning 
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to quit this house within a month!’ 
and taking our happy Savoyard by the 
hand he quitted the shop, leaving be- 
hind him two individuals, a prey to the 
most bitter feelings of rage and wonder 
at this unexpected change of things. 

‘ And now, Seppi,’ said his benevolent 
guide, ‘let us go and select a suit of 
clothes for you, for henceforward I will 
provide you with every thing, and teach 
you what you stand in need of. ‘Thus 
you see, my good boy, God has now 
placed you ina position to enable you 
to assist your mother im her old age; 
and I hope, Seppi, you will be grateful 
to God, and never forget the love He 
has shown you.’ 

The poor Savoyard’s feelings were 
so overcome, that he could not find 
words to thank his protector; but his 
filled eyes proclaimed more than lan- 
guage could have expressed. 

The fact is, that Monsieur Dumenil 
had unexpeciedly come into the posses- 
sion of considerable property but a few 
days before this event, and he was now 
anxious to devote it to useful purposes. 
Accordingly, he had at once purchased 
the house he lodged in—it being for sale 
—and had resolved to convert it into a 
manufactory, which he intended to es- 
tablish, for the purpose of giving em- 
ployment to poor people. 

Seppi and his philanthropic friend 
had not proceeded far on their way to 
the tailor’s shop, when they unexpect- 
edly met several policemen, having 
charge of a person dressed in the height 
of fashion. Seppi, at sight of him, ut- 
tered a loud cry of astonishment; for 
in him he, once again, immediately re- 
cognized the individual from whom he 
had received the base money to ex- 
change, and whom he had left standing 


near his Marie. Monsieur Dumenil 
rushed forward, and, overtaking the 
constables, begged them to stop a mo- 
ment, whilst he questioned the man 
upon the subject. This they did in- 
stantly, saying, they had him in custody 
for coming false money. M susieur 
Dumenil then asked him if he knew 
anything about the sister of that lad, 
whom, of course, he must recollect as 
the one he had sent, on a certain even- 
ing, to get a gold piece changed. 

‘ Not I indeed !—I took no notice of 
the little girl,’ replied the man; and 
persisting in his ignorance, Monsieur 
Dumenil was of course obliged to give 
it up, and the party resumed their pro- 
gress with their prisoner. Thus poor 
Sep ypi was again left in painful doubt and 
anxiety. 

It is now, however, full time that we 
should seek around for little Marie, and 
ascertain what has been her fate since 
her separation from her brother. 

In vain did she continue to await the 
return of Seppi; and after sitting on 
the step in the most anxious and pain- 
ful expectation, she at length rose, and 
proceeded across to the shop, to inquire 
about him: they, however, only told 
her, that they had left him in one of the 
streets some distance off, and, as it was 
so dark, they supposed he must have 
missed his way. Alas, poor Marie !— 
what was she to do? Tired, and almost 
fainting with hunger, she could hardly 
drag her legs along, loaded as she was 
with the hurdy-gurdy and the marmot, 
sobbing her poor little heart out. She 
walked on, as well as she could, down 
one street and then another, but all in 
vain, no where could she find Seppi. 
Some boys happening to pass, she asked 
them if they had perhaps seen a little 
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Savoyard boy about; and one of the 
young rascals replied, ‘Yes, he was 
sure he had seen him in a street a little 
way off.’ She then said: ‘ QO, will you 
take care of my hurdy-gurdy and the 
marmot, while | run after him, for you 
see I can scarcely walk with such a 
load ?’ 

‘O, yes,’ says one, kindly, ‘1 will 
take care of them till you return. But 
te must make haste after him, for 

e was walking very fast.’ 

The unsuspecting girl lost not a mo- 
ment, but, giving both to the boy’s care, 
hastened, as fast as possible, in the di- 
rection given ; and, when there, looked 


‘everywhere around, calling out, ‘Seppi! 


Seppi!’ but she received no answer. 
Poor Marie, finding it in vain to wait 
any longer, slowly returned to where 
she had left the boy with the hurdy- 
gurdy and the marmot ; but, on coming 
there, looked in vain for him. Her eyes 
searched everywhere around, but it was 
useless, for boy, hurdy-gurdy, and mar- 
mot, had vanished. And now, this last 
blow was too much for Marie. She had 
lost her brother, and now she had lost 
what was to procure her food — in that 
great, strange city! Ah, what tears of 
sorrow and lamentation the poor afflicted 
girl shed, when she thought of her 
wretched forlorn state ! 

It grew later and later; and, casting 
her tearful eyes once more around her, 
in despair, she caught sight of a lady, 
who had just stopped before the door of 
a large house, and rang the bell. She 
was attended by a female servant, or 
companion, who held in her arms, care- 
fully wrapped up, like an infant, a little 
lap-dog. Marie rushed towards the la- 
dy, and exclaimed, beseechingly : ‘ Ah, 
for Heaven's sake! dear, dear lady, pray, 


pray take pity on me; do take me in 
with you, and give me a crust of bread, 
and a night’s shelter in any corner of 
your house. I am trembling all over 
from fatigue and hunger. I have lost 
my brother Seppi, and only arrived in 
Paris this evening !’ 

The lady turned round, and said, ill- 
naturedly : ‘Go about your business, 
do, you low creature ; don’t disturb my 
sweet Bijou’s sleep with your noise.’ 

‘Ah, good lady, do not, pray do not 
leave me to sleep in the streets ail night; 
do take me with you, | will not, depend 
upon it, disturb any one.’ 

‘Take pity upon her, madam,’ said 
her companion with the dog; ‘ she 
would just suit you, for you want just 
such a little girl as her, to take care 
of Bijou, and wait upon and amuse him.’ 

Madame Bertin cast a contemptuous 
look at Marie, saying, ‘I am only afraid 
such a creature would be too coarse and 
rough for my tender Bijou !—However, 
you may come in; I will make a trial of | 
you.’ 

The door was now opened ; the lady 
entered, followed by her servant carry- 
ing the snoring dog, and by the poor 
little S Savoyard girl. 

When they entered the drawing- 
room, the first most important business 
was to get ready the soft bed of the 
treasured lap-dog, and carefully to cover 
him over with the embroidered quilt. 
This being done, its mistress turned her 
eyes towards poor Marie, and exclaimed, 
in great contempt: ‘ What a dusty, 
dirty object that is! Mind, Therese, 
she must not approach my Bijou too 
closely in that pickle. Do pray take 
her away, and give her some straw to 
sleep upon, and don’t let me see her 
again before she is washed and made 
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more decent. Have you no other clothes, 
girl, but those you have on? Why, 
they are nothing but rags.’ 

fs Marie! what were her feelings 
when so addressed! But she made no 
reply, and followed Therese, who show- 
ed her into a room, in the corner of 
which she made her a bed of straw, 
and gave her a piece of bread ; this the 
poor girl quickly demolished, and creep- 
ing to her straw bed, she very soon fell 
asleep. 

Jn the morning, after cleaning herself, 
and arranging her dress the best way 
possible, she appeared before her new 
mistress. The latter was reclining upon 
the sofa at breakfast, whilst Bijou, not 
yet quite awake, was at her side. 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘ you look a trifle 
more decent now. Pray what do they 
call you ?’ 

The contrast between the soft and 
gentle tone with which she addressed 
her dog, and the harsh and brutal style 
with which she spoke to our little Sa. 
voyard was painfully cutting, and affect- 
ed Marie to tears. 

‘My name is Marie,’ she geutly re- 
plied. 

‘Why, I declare you are actually cry- 
ing,’ said Madame Bertin; ‘come, come, 
I won't have that: do you hear? Mind, 
I have taken you out of the streets for 
the sake of my sweet little Bijou, and 
you will understand that your duty is to 
attend to every thing he wants, and 
when he is asleep you must fan away 
the flies from tormenting him; and you 
must set his pillow aright, play with 
him when he wishes it, and, in fact, you 
must be entirely at hiscommand. And 
for all this I will give you your food, 
and such other trifling things as a poor, 
common peasant girl like you may want.’ 


At this moment a young girl, about 
eighteen years of age, was shown in by 
Therese, and, making a neat courtesy, 
said very humbly —‘ Good morning, 
madame; you will excuse my inarad 
ing so nak , but 1 have brought the 
work you gave me to do.’ 

Madame nodded her head haughtily, 
and said— Well, and how have you 
done it? Have you brought Bijou’s 
collar and cushion ?’ 

‘ Yes, madame, every thing ; and 1] 
hope you will be satisfied.’ She then 
opened the parcel—and, oh! what beau- 
tiful things did she produce! Marie 
was lost in admiration, for she had never 
seen any thing like it. 

Madame Bertin appeared pleased, al- 
though, from principle, she here and 
there found something to find fault 
with. ‘ Well, and have you brought 
the bill?” she asked: ‘ you know I 
like to pay directly, for I am not like 
some of my rank whom you may work 
for.’ 

The young girl handed her the bill ; 
but the moment she saw it she flew into 
a violent passion. 

‘ These charges are much too high!’ 
she exclaimed; ‘I never heard of such 
prices! I shall certainly not employ 
you again, young woman, nor recom- 
mend you to any more of my friends, if 
you charge like this. No; these four 
francs certainly must be deducted.’ 

‘I hope, madame, you will not do 
that ; for indeed I have not overcharg- 
ed you one farthing; and I assure you 
I have worked night and day at it.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ returned Madame Bertin, 
‘you always say so; but it is not the 
work we pay for: it is for the plays, 
for the dancing, and for the fine dresses, 
to which you devote your money.’ 
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The young woman cast an expressive 
look at her own neat but simple dress, 
and said—* Alas, madame, there are six 
of us in the family, and we only live by 
our needlework, and that but very spar- 
ingly.’ 

‘Ay, ay, I understand all that sort of 
excuse; however, here is the money ; 
I will pay the three francs, but the 
fourth I shall deduct, if you wish to do 
any more for me.’ 

The maiden took the money witha 
sigh,and withdrew. This scene touch- 
ed Marie very much; for the young 
woman, at first so cheerful, had now 
walked away with a troubled, mourn- 
ful countenance. No doubt the harsh 
words of Madame Bertin had grieved 
her more than the loss of the franc, and 
Marie could not understand how a lady 
so rich could act so mean and cruel. 

But our poor little Savoyard girl her- 
self was equally forced to experience 
this harsh treatment. She, poor thing, 
received scarcely enough of dry bread 
to appease her hunger, whilst the petted 
dog was fed upon every dainty. Every 
now and then she was reprimanded for 
not showing enough attention to the 
little brute ; and, wearied with the bad 
usage she received, she was glad when 
night came, so that she might lament 
her sad destiny upon her bed of straw. 

Thus passed over some weeks, when, 
by some accident, the dog became ill 
and died; and her mistress, in her la- 
mentations for her pet, revenged herself 
upon poor Marie, and turned her out of 
doors. 

It was a bitter cold night; and, shiv- 
ering from its inclemency, the poor girl 
walked about, lamenting her unhappy 
lot, and seeking in vain for shelter. She 
erouched down on the step of a door, 
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and finding there, by accident, an old 
straw mat, she wrapped herself up in 
it, and thus awaited the approach of 
morning. Alas! how dreadfully did 
she sufler the whole of that freezing 
night! Morning at length appeared, 
and at that early hour, a young girl, 
with a basket in her hand, passed her 
hastily—t Ah, Mademoiselle Manon ! 
Mademoiselle Manon!’ exclaimed poor 
Marie. ‘The young person she thus 
challenged, was no other than the em- 
broidress whom she had seen at Mad- 
ame Bertin’s. Attracted by her voice, 
the young woman turned round, and, 
on seeing the poor creature in such 
affliction, almost dead with cold, she 
ran towards her, and said— Good Hea- 
vens, Marie, what has brought you here 
in this sad state ?’ 

‘QO! Mademoiselle Manon!’ faltered 
Marie ; ‘ all night .” Manon stayed 
not a moment, but, seizing her hand, 
helped her up, and supported her along 
towards her own home, where they soon 
arrived ; and, ascending to the fifth 
floor, Manon opened a door, and led the 
suffering girl into a small but cheerful 
room. An elderly matron, who was 
busy with some needlework, raised her 
head as the door was opened, and ex- 
claimed, in surprise, ‘Whom are you 
bringing there, Manon ?’ 

‘Only look, dear mother, look,’ 
plied her daughter, with emotion, 
this poor little girl, almost frozen to 
death! I found her shivering at a street 
door, and have brought her home for 
shelter. She was with that Madame 
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Bertin, for whom I work, you know, 
and who always deducts from my poor 
earnings.’ 

The good matron immediately put 
aside her work, and soon got ready some 
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hot tea and bread and butter, which she 
gave to the child, who now soon felt the 
beneficial effects of her kindness. She 
had new revived, and feeling much 
stronger, she related to her charitable 
friends all that had transpired since 
Manon had seen her at Madame Bertin’s. 
During this time, the group was joined 
by two of Manon’s little sisters, about 
the age of Marie; and as she went on 
with her narrative, their sympathizing 
little hearts gave vent to their emotions, 
and they exclaimed, every now and 
then :—‘ Poor Marie !—to be turned out 
by that wicked woman in such a bitter 
cold night!’ Nor was there, in fact, of 
all the listening circle, one eye that re- 
mained unmoistened. 

When the little Savoyard had ended, 
Manon put her arms round the neck of 
her good mother, and, kissing her, said 

—‘ Dear mother, Providence has thrown 
this poor forsaken girl into our arms 
for protection—ought we not to do what 
we can for her? Besides, you know, 
this evening will be Christmas Eve, and 
that gives the circumstance a more sa- 
cred character. 

‘Why, dear Manon,’ replied her moth- 
er, smiling kindly, ‘you know we are 
already six in number.’ 

‘O, never mind that; I am sure you 
will let her stay with us: she is but a 
child, and will not require much; and 
she can help us at our work, and be 
useful in various ways.’ 

Marie said not a word; she timidly 
and anxiously cast her eyes on the 
ground, not venturing to look up, when 
the two younger children took her by 
the hand, and led her to their parent. 

‘Then be it so! Come, my dear, 
forlorn child, if the Almighty’s will has 
led you to us, He will also, be assured, 


grant us the means of supporting you,’ 
said the good woman generously. 

It need not be said, how delighted 
Manon and her sisters were at this ar- 
rangement. The latter, especially, paid 
their new inmate the most affectionate 
attention ; so that Marie was soon quite 
at home. ‘And,’ said they, ‘as this 
evening is Christmas eve, our dear ‘ god- 
father’ will be here; and won’t he be 
astonished, as well as Paul and Robert?’ 

Paul and Robert were their brothers ; 
the former still went to school, but the 
latter was apprenticed to the worthy 
‘godfather,’ who kept a grocer’s shop 
close by 

Monsieur Dupart, or, the ‘ godfather,’ 
as he was always styled in the family, 
was, in reality, a worthy, good-hearted 
man, and although, as a national guard, 
he wore a very thick pair of moustaches, 
yet this outward fierceness of expression 
was finely contrasted with his mild and 
playful mainer towards children. 

The evening at length arrived, and 
with it the expected ‘godfather.’ He 
was in uniform, for on that day he had 
been on duty. ‘The children, at other 
times when he came, would cling about 
him, and jump upon his lap, as he, of 
course, always came provided with 
something ; but this time he could not 
allow it, inasmuch as he had all his 
pockets, and his very cap, loaded and 
crammed full of presents. 

‘ Well, my children,’ said he, ‘ here 
we are once more altogether; it’s a 
beautiful thing to be thus able to pass 
the Christmas eve amidst bright con- 
tented faces. It is not every family in 
Paris can do that. Come, my good 
children,’ he continued, ‘I feel quite 
happy that we have met in such good 
health, and for that, if for nothing else, 
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we ought to feel grateful and contented 
towards the Almighty.’ Just at this 
moment his eye fell upon the little 
stranger. ‘Bless me, children, why 
who have you got there, pray ?—Who 
is that little girl ?’ 

The good mother and the sisters now 
briefly related to him the particulars 
connected with poor Marie’s distressed 
situation, and how they had determined 
to give her a home amongst them. 
‘Well, that is good and kindly done,’ 
said the ‘ godfather,’ as he stroked his 
moustaches, which he always did when 
he felt pleased ; ‘and you are an ex- 
cellent girl, Manon. Come here, my 
good Marie, look here; I am the god- 
father of all these children here, and 
now I will be yours too—have you any 
objection 2?’ 

Joyful, grateful tears, were the only 
reply the happy Marie could return to 
this benevolent man, intermixed with 
some bitter sobs of lamentation at the 
recollection of her mother and brother. 

Monsieur Dupart, being told of the 
loss she had sustained, and h:: ing made 
every inquiry respecting his appearance, 
age, size, &c. assured them that he 
would not lose a moment in applying 
to the proper authorities, to institute 
every possible search for him. And 
now the moment arrived for the distri- 
bution of the various presents; and 
amongst the happy ones who received 
them, the adopted stranger was not for- 
gotten, for each of them had generously 
arranged beforehand, with their mother, 
that she should take something from 
their own portions, and give it to Marie ; 
‘and which the matron, with gratified 
feelings, had not failed to do. 

The good ‘godfather’ then took an 
affectionate leave of all; and thus was 


spent an evening full of love and grati- 
tude to God ! 

With these good people Marie lived 
to see very happy days. They treated 
her as their own child and sister; and 
she saw punctnally and carefully after 
whatever was given her to do, profiting, 
at the same time, by the instruction she 
received in their business. 

One day Manon came home highly 
delighted, for she had just received a 
very large order, amounting to several 
hundred francs, from a lady of great 
wealth and distinction. And now the 
good girl made her calculation how long 
the job would take her to execute and 
complete, and how long they would ail 
live upon the profit. Amidst her joy, 
however, she had forgotten to purchase 
something still necessary ; and so she 
said to Marie: ‘ Go, my dear Marie, 
run and fetch me some ribbon, like these 
patterns ; here’s the money.’ 

Marie bustled along, looking neither 
right nor left, when she felt herself sud- 
denly clasped by two arms. As she 
looked up, the simultaenous exclamation 
was: ‘ Marie!’ ‘ Seppi!’—and, rushing 
into each other’s arms again, they af- 
fectionately hugged each other closely, 
and shouted and wept for joy: and 
then they had so much to ask of each 
other—they had so much to tell—that 
Marie naturally quite forgot all about 
her dear Manon’s commission. The 
latter, finding she did not return, became 
very anxious, and fearing something se- 
rious had happened to her, she deter- 
mined to seek for her, and was just 
leaving the house, when she was met by 
Marie, safe and sound, happy and joyful, 
with her brother and Monsieur Dume- 
nil. She perceived at once the happy 
cause of the delay; for she had not the 
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slightest doubt but that it was Seppi, 
the lost brother. 

‘Yes, mademoiselle,’ said Monsieur 
Dumenil, ‘it is indeed Seppi; and, 
thank God, the dear and affectionate 
brother and sister have at length been 
restored to each other !’ 

They all went up stairs, and there 
the good mother and her family express- 
ed the most affectionate delight at this 
happy event. The ‘godfather’ was sent 
for, and soon came running down the 
street in his dressing gown and slippers, 
and joined cordially in the happy feel- 
ings of all present. 

The worthy Monsieur Dumenil was 
much affected by the genuine friendship 
and sympathy shown by all the mem- 
bers of this good family towards Seppi 
and his sister; and he said within him- 
self: ‘* I cannot increase by my mone 
the happiness enjoyed by these cheerful, 
industrious people, but it shall be my 
study to reward them for their kindness, 
by supplying them constantly with prof- 
itable employment.’ And thus did this 
truly philanthropic man ever think and 
act; for he knew the art of assisting the 
needy in such an ingenious way, that his 
aid appeared more as the reward of their 
own merits, than as an act of mere charity. 

And now, in conclusion, we have on- 
ly to add, that Marie remained in the 
happy circle of those who had taken her 
by the hand on the eve of the Christmas 
festival ; and Seppi stayed with his ben- 
efactor, who set out himself for the Sa- 
voyard’s home, and brought the delight- 
ed mother of these good children to 
Paris. He there also made the ac- 

uaintance of the worthy Thomas, who 
could not sufficiently congratulate him- 
self on finding that his advice had met 
with such a happy result. 
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In the course of a few years after- 
wards, Manon and Marie became happy 
mothers of families ; Seppi flourished as 
an opulent tradesman, having adopted 
and followed the motto of Monsieur 
Dumenil—‘ Want nothing but what God 
grants!’ and that good man now rests 
in peace under the green turf, his mem- 
ory cherished and revered by all! 





A satvor’s life is one of peril and hardship; he can 
look for safety only in an overruling providence and his 
own waking exertions. His evening prayer is therefore 
always fervent for protection during the helpless hours of 
rest ; and his morning thanks for preservation are equally 
sincere and ardent. 


Sailor’s Evening Song. 


Lone the sun hath gone to rest, 
Dimmed is now the deepening west, 
And the sky hath lost the hue 
That the rich clouds o’er it threw ; 
Lonely on the pale-blue sky 
Gleam faint streaks of crimson dye ; 
Gloriously the evening star 
Looks upon us from afar; 
Aid us o’er the changeful deep, 
God of Power! 
Bless the sailor’s ocean-sleep 
At midnight hour. 
On the stilly twilight air 
We would breathe our solemn prayer: 
* Bless the dear ones of our home! 
Guide us through the wild wave’s foam 
To the light of those dear eyes 
Where our hearts’ best treasure lies ; 
To the love in one fond breast 
That unchanging home of rest! 
Hear her when at even-tide 
She kneels to pray 
That God would bless, defend, and guide, 
Those far away !’ 
Now the moon hath touch’d the sea, 
And the waves, al! tremblingly, 
Throw towards heaven their silvery spray, 
Happy in the gladdening ray. 
Thus, Redeemer, let thy love 
Shine upon us from above! 
Touch’d by Thee, our hearts will rise 
Grateful towards thy glowing skies! 
Guard us, shield us, Mighty Lord, 
Thou dost not sleep! 
Still the tempest with thy word, 
Rule the deep! 
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Scene after a Summer Shower, 


THE rain is o’er.—How dense and bright 
Yon pearly clouds reposing lie ; 

Cloud above cloud, a glorious sight, 
Contrasting with the dark-blue sky ! 


In grateful silence earth receives 
The general blessing ; fresh and fair, 
Each flower expands its little leaves, 
As glad the common joy to share. 


The softened sunbeams pour around 
A fairly light, uncertain, pale ; 

The wind blows cool; the scented ground 
Is breathing odors on the gale. 


*Mid yon rich clouds’ majestic pile, 
Methinks some spirit of the air 

Might rest to gaze below awhile, 
Then turn to bathe and revel there. 


The sun breaks forth—from off the scene, 
Its floating veil of mist is flung ; 

And all the wilderness of green 
With trembling drops of light is hung. 


Now gaze on nature—yet the same,— 
Glowing with life, by breezes fanned, 
Luxuriant, lovely, as she came 
Fresh in her youth from God’s own hand. 


Hear the rich music of that voice, 

Which sounds from all below, above ; 
She calls her children to rejoice, 

And round them throws her arms of love. 


Drink in her influence—low-born care, 
And all the train of mean desire, 
Refuse to breathe this holy air, 
And ’mid this living light expire. 








Breaking up of the 


When a thaw comes, after a long frost 
on the large rivers, the boatmen are on 
the watch for its sudden breaking up. 
For days it will be all still, and as if 
apparently it would last for ever; but 
the practical eye of the waterman knows 
when it will suddenly take its departure. 
‘ The ice will go to-night,’ they say; for 
it is a very singular fact, that it almost 
invariably goes in the night, and gener- 
ally about twelve o’clock. It is said 
that, by referring to the files of news- 
papers where the breaking up of the ice 
is each year recorded, it is found that 


Iee in the Neckar, 


regularly in twenty times it breaks up 
in the Rhine, nineteen of them in the 
night. 

The boatmen on the Neckar, after the 
severe frost of 1840, accordingly, one 
night, when the thaw had continued 
some days, said, ‘It will go to-night.’ 
To our eyes there appeared no more 
likelihood than there had done on the 
first day of the thaw. All was one 
hard surface of ice. No water had flow- 
ed over it; and one could at sunset have 
ventured to walk across it. But when 
it became dark, torches were seen flaring 
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here and there, along the banks of the 
Neckar, especially by the city, where the 
houses and mills might be endangered 
by a sudden breaking loose, and as sud- 
den rising of the flood ; for the Neckar, 
lying in a deep valley, and running for 
forty or fifty miles along it, with a high 
and mountainous country on each side, 
rises rapidly sometimes after heavy rains, 
or a deep snow, followed by a rapid 
thaw, to thirty or forty feet; and marks 
may be seen in many places on the 
houses showing the height to which it 
rose in certain years. The highest of 
these is one accompanying the breaking- 
up of the ice in 1784, and is on the sec- 
ond story of the houses, about twenty 
feet above the road, which road is as 
high again above the ordinary level of 
the river. 

When one of these sudden floods ac- 
companies the breaking-up of an ice 
perhaps two feet thick, the spectacle is 
perfectly sublime. The solid mass heav- 
ed by the water, which is driven like a 
mighty wedge beneath, rifts and explodes 
as with the reports of cannon. 
huge masses of ice are tossed up by the 
torrents that rush from beneath them, 
and, rearing their sharp crystallised 
edges against each other, grind and roar, 
like lions in combat with tigers. The 
whole scene, that a few minutes before 
was silent and motionless, becomes one 
chaos of confusion, uproar, the crushing 
of conflicting, and grinding of furious 
and vast sheets of ice against each other. 
There is a rush and sough of waters all 


The 





THE ICE OF THE NECKAR. 


in activity. It is as if they had sprung 
at once from a long sleep, and awoke 
not only with their old voice, but with a 
hubbub of strange sounds both from 
their own bed and from the men on the 
banks. 

As these tremendous blocks of ice are 
thus rushing down the river—and many 
of them are carried out by their own 
mutual violence upon the banks—they 
would, if not guarded against, do infinite 
damage, crushing boats, smashing mill- 
works, and tearing away every thing 
that obstructed them. A constant and 
anxious watch becomes necessary. A 
man from each village or town is ready, 
at the first glimpse of its breaking up, to 
ride to the next place, giving the alarm 
as he goes, by crying aloud, ‘ The ice 
goes! The ice goes!’ The people all 
flock to the river side; guns are fired, 
and torches appear in every direction. 
The boatmen get their vessels, which 
happen to have been frozen up, dragged 
out of the waters ; and along the streets 
of towns, men and boys in crowds stand 
with poles, ready to push away the 
blocks that threaten damage ; and if the 
waters appear likely to rise rapidly, to 
be in readiness, many of them, to get 
the goods out of their houses, into num- 


bers of which it will flow. Imagine at 


the same moment this scene of excite- 
ment extending along the bvanks of the 
great rivers of Germany and of their 
tributaries—and what an animated idea! 

On the night then on which the boat- 
men had prognosticated ihe going of the 












ice, we were actually awoke by the swift 
galloping past of a horse, and the loud 
cry of a man :—“ The ice goes! The 
ice goes!’ I leaped from my bed, struck 
a light, looked at my watch, and it was 
—just twelve! Throwing open a win- 
dow that faced the river, the scene was 
most strange and striking. An hour be- 
fore, when I lay down, all was silent ; 
now there came a wild and awful sound 
of contending elements through the 
darkness. Sounds of grinding, crush- 
ing, cracking—of rushing, roaring, wa- 
ters, and the sweep of winds, bringing 
from above the heavy, dull explosions of 
ice-masses. Along the banks flared 
hundreds of torches. The cries of hu- 
man voices—those of men, women, and 
children—came on all sides. Guns 
were firing rapidly near the city. One 
could perceive through the darkness, 
white and spectral masses moving on 
the waters, and then the rending of fresh 
sheets away as those rushed against 
them. Below, from the bridge where 
the gigantic pieces were continually 
striking against the piers, came the dull 
and continued thunders of a distant bat- 
tle. I hastily threw on my clothes, and 
ran towards the city. A more pictur- 
esque scene is not imaginable. People 
were hastening from all quarters to the 
river-side. As I drew near the city, I 
met a good-natured student running to 
give us the intelligence. He was in his 
long dressing-gown and red cap, and 
made many apologies for showing him- 
self in such a dishabille. We turned 
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down to the river bank, and proceeded 
under a wide-arched passage beneath a 
garden terrace. Before us flared a cres- 
set fire, showing the blackened vaults 
and shadowy pillars around us. It was 
like the passage through some bandit’s 
cave. At every opening on the river 
banks stood throngs with torches, and 
poles, and anxious looks. Women call- 
ed out of windows, and others with their 
clothes thrown on in haste equal to my 
own, and with their cloaks or gown-skirts 
thrown over their heads, were hurrying 
here and there—all was life, wakeful- 
ness, and animation. We made our 
way to the bridge, where, though the 
ice, considering that it was two feet 
thick, was moving off in as orderly a 
style as could be expected, yet it pre- 
sented a striking spectacle. By the 
light of their torches, we could see it 
hurrying along in huge platforms, of 
many yards square, which came ever 
and anon with such concussions against 
the strong stone bridge, that it trembled 
beneath us. The grinding and rustling 
sound, and the whiteness of the ice- 
masses, as they chafed against each 
other in going along, and raised round 
their edges a snowy ridge, had a singu- 
lar effect ; but the scenes and the groups 
around were not less striking. Under 
old dingy arch-ways, at whose feet 
rushed the vexed waters, at every open- 
ing from the city to the stream, on the 
bridge, and along the banks, were seen 
wild-looking throngs, made strikingly 
conspicuous by their torches. Above, 
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by the collected glare of all the torches, 
might be dimly discerned the old dusky 
towers and gables of this picturesque 
town; and high around, the dim sides 
of the wooded mountains, silent and 
dusk. The ruins of the old castle too, 
overlooked the busy river in majestic 
gloom and indifference, as if it felt that 
it had once had its times of stir and hu- 
man excitement, but had long ago done 
with them, and had no more concern with 
man, and the changes of the seasons, 
than to stand through all, a solemn mon- 


ument of the past. 
Howitt’s * Rural and Domestic Life of Germany.’ 


The Steam Horse. 


Tue following eloquent description of 
the steam engine is given by Elihu Bur- 
ritt, the learned blacksmith :— 

I love to see one of these huge crea- 
tures, with sinews of brass and muscles 
of iron, strut from his smoky stable, and 
saluting the long train of cars with a 
dozen sonorous puffs from his iron nos- 
trils, fall gently back into his harness. 
There he stands, champing and flaming 
upon the iron track, his heart a furnace 
of glowing coals; his lymphatic blood 
is boiling in his veins; the strength of 
a thousand horses is nerving his sinews 
—he pants to be gone. He would 
‘snake’ St. Peter's across the desert of 
Sahara, if he could only be hitched to 
it; but there is a little sober-eyed, tobac- 
co-chewing man in the saddle, who holds 
him in with one finger, and can take 
away his breath in a moment, should he 


grow restive and vicious. I am always 
deeply interested in this man, for, be- 
grimmed as he may be with coal diluted 
in oil and steam, 1 regard him as the 
genius of the whole machinery, as the 


physical mind of that huge steam 
horse. 


Story about a Robin and its Little Family. 


In the latter end of the year 1824 a 
robin flew into the cottage of Mrs. Wil- 
kinson, in the neighborhood of Overton, 
near Lancaster; being winter season it 
was kindly treated, and did not offer to 
leave its quarters; it was without hesi- 
tation accommodated with bed and board. 
When spring time came, it resumed its 
free denizenship of the air, but not un- 
gratefully, for it was always seen about 
her garden, and even came fluttering 
around its kind mistress when she went 
out. Being the male bird, it chose for 
itself a mate ; a nest was built in a haw- 
thorn bush, wherein four little ones were 
reared; some time after they were fair- 
ly on the wing, a gentle tapping was 
heard one evening at Mrs. Wilkinson’s 
casement window. On being opened, 
to her surprise, in flew her favorite rob- 
in, with his family. They all received 


a hearty welcome, and remained there 
until the spring. ° This conduct has 
been pursued every year since, to the 
present year; and no less than eight 
robins have taken up their winter quar- 
ters in Mrs. Wilkinson’s kitchen. If 
the window be not opened, the old rob- 
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in will perch upon the latch of the door, 
and, fluttering with his wings, jingle 
it until he is let in; he perches upon her 
shoulder, or her hand if she holds it out 
to him, and will sing his merry song as 
if in grateful acknowledgement of the 
hospitality shown to his co-mates and 
himself. This fact is well known to 
every one in the neighborhood. 








The Thrush, or Thrasher, 


Tuis songster of our American or- 
chards and pastures is commonly called 
a Red Thrasher in the New England and 
Middle States. He subsists on berries, 


seeds, insects, worms, caterpillars, can- 
ker worms, and grubs. ‘The thrasher 
equals, or surpasses, the New England 
robin and cat-bird in the beauty of its 
notes. 

The mocking-bird of the Southern 
and Middle States of the Union is of the 
thrush or thrasher kind; he is found 
from the United States to Brazil; is 
native only of America, whilst the other 
species of thrushes are abundant in Eu- 
ropean countries. He sometimes reaches 


x wov. 1844. 


Connecticut and Massachusetts in June, 
but so seldom that he is scarcely known, 
in his ashy coat of feathers, with black 
wings and whitish throat and breast. 
He builds his nest on or under thorn- 
bushes and stumps, and sometimes on 
the crotches or branches of apple-trees, 
not far from the farm-house. Thus 
placed near the habitations of men, he 
becomes accustomed to all kinds of 
noises and sounds, the singing of birds, 
the barking of dogs, the mewing of cats, 
the bleating of sheep, the crowing of 
cocks, the cackling of hens, the screach- 
ing of peacocks and owls. 

‘A stranger,’ says Dr. Comstock, ‘ who 
hears this songster for the first time, 
listens to him with perfect astonishment. 
His voice is clear, strong, full, and of 
such compass as to enable him to imi- 
tate the notes of every other bird he has 
ever heard. He also has a most re- 
markable memory, for when there is not 
another songster in his hearing, he will 
recollect and repeat the songs of nearly 
every bird in the forest. This he does 
with such truth, passing from one song 
to another, with such surpassing rapidi- 
ty, that one who did not see him, and 
know the secret, would believe that half 
the feathered creation had assembled to 
hold a musical trial of skill. Nor do 
the notes of his brother songsters lose 
any of their sweetness or brilliancy by 
such repetition. On the contrary, most 
of the tones are sweeter and better than 
those of the bird imitated. Sometimes 
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the mocking-bird deceives and provokes 
the sportsman by imitating the notes of 
the game he is in pursuit of, and thus 
leading him the wrong way. Sometimes 
also he brings many other birds around 
him by counterfeiting the soft tones of 
their mates, or by imitating the call of 
the old ones for their young; and then 
perhaps throw them into the most terri- 
ble alarm by screaming out like a hawk. 
He will perhaps begin with the song of 
the robin, then whistle like a quail, then 
squall like a cat-bird, then twitter like a 
swallow, and so on, ranning through the 
notes of every bird in the woods, with 
surprising truth and rapidity. When 
tamed, he mocks every sound he hears 
with equal exactness, and itis often very 
amusing to witness the effect of this de- 
ception. He whistles for the dog; the 
dog jumps up, wags his tail, and runs to 
look for his master. He peeps like a 
hurt chicken ; and the old hen runs 
clucking, with raised feathers, to see 
what has injured her brood. He mews 
like a kitten ; and mother puss hearkens 
and stares to find where the noise comes 
from.’ 

The mocking-bird is not only a re- 
markable mimic of sounds, he throws off 
his seeming passiveness, modesty, and 
calmness, when he has a nest to protect. 
Whilst the female is setting on her eggs 
the male is on the alert, and with a 
single note or chuck greets all intruders. 
Neither cat, dog, man, nor any other 
animal, can come near, without meeting 
with a sudden and violent attack. The 


cat, in particular, is an object of the 
most inveterate hatred, and is tormented 
with such repeated assaults from this 
active bird, as generally to make her 
escape without delay. The black snake 
is another deadly enemy, and when 
found lurking about the nest, is sure to 
meet with a sound drubbing, and does 
well to come off even with this; for the 
male bird sometimes darts upon it with 
such fury, and strikes it on the head 
with such force, as to leave it dead. 
Having destroyed his enemy, this cour- 
ageous bird flies to the tree which con- 
tains his nest and his companion, and, 
seating himself on the highest branch, 
pours forth his best song in token of 
victory. 

The English thrush is a beautiful 
songstress, but not to be compared 
with the American mocking-bird. Mr. 
Wordsworth has beautifully described 
the strength of early associations, as it 
respects the song of this bird, in his 
Reverie of Poor Susan :— 


THE THRUSH. 


At the corner of Wood-street, when daylight appears, 

There’s a thrush that sings loud,it has sung for three years _ 
Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 

In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 


*Tis a note of enchantment ; what ails her? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapor through Lothbury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 


Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pails 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 


She looks, and her heart is in heaven ; but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade ; 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colors have all passed away from her eyes. 














The desire for shooting birds in New 
England is attended with many evils ; 
it deprives us of our forest songsters and 
the farmer of a useful destroyer of in- 
sects. It is not so in England; there 
almost every tree is vocal with sweet 
sounds. 


Cincinnatus. 

We often hear General Washington 
compared with Cincinnatus. There 
were certainly many similar traits in 
their characters. ‘They were both prac- 
tical farmers ; they both frequently left 
the plough to command the armies of 
their country. They were both civil- 
ians ; but both, at the expiration of the 
periods of their public employments, 
either in the cabinet or the field, return- 
ed to the cultivation of their paternal 
acres ; nothing drew them from the 
shades of their native bowers but the 
commands of their country, their love 
and duty to which was paramount to all 
other loves. We are well acquainted 
with the disinterested patriotism of our 
American Cincinnatus to the day of his 
death. Let us look at one act of the 
Roman one. 

The Aqui and Volsci were excited 
to revolt by Gracchus Clelius, a man of 
great influence among them, and who, 
by his industry. so encompassed the 
Roman army, that it was in great dan- 
ger of being iost. This occasioned so 
great a consternation in the city, that 
the people resolved to appoint a Dictator, 
clothed in unlimited powers, to deliver 


CINCINNATUS—GEN. WASHINGTON. 


them from the impending destruction. 
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Quintius Cincinnatus was elected to 
this dignified and important station. 
The messengers found him sweating at 
the plough, in a very homely garb. 
When he perceived that he was chosen 
Dictator, by the appearance of twenty- 
four axes, the purple, the horses, and 
other royal ensigns, he was so far from 
being elated with the honor conferred on 
him, that, with concern, he said :— This 
year’s crop will also be lost (for he had 
left his farm but a short period before to 
attend to the duties of a public office) 
and my poor family will suffer want!’ 
When he entered the city, he animated 
the people ; appointed Tarquinius mas- 
ter of the horse; drew out his troops; 
with vigor attacked Clelius; forced him 
from his entrenchments, and captured 
his whole army. He ordered the most 
valuable of the plunder to be sent to 
Rome, the rest to be given to the sol- 
diery, and returned to the city witha 
more magnificent triumph than any oth- 
er victor ; having, in fourteen days from 
his appointment, defeated a powerful 
army, and fortified a captured city of the 
enemy. He immediately resigned his 
office ; declined accepting any of the 
captured lands, plunder, and contribu- 
tions offered him by the senate and his 
private friends, and again returned to 
his cottage and agricultural labors. 





In the Arctic regions persons can con- 
verse at more than a mile distance apart, 
when the thermometer is below zero. 
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The Duck.Bill of New South Wales. 


In a recent part of the Transactions of the 
Zodlogical Society of London, there appears 
an excellent account of the natural history 
and habits of the Duck-Bill, from the able 
pen of Mr. Bennet. 

The Duck-Bill, on account of its burrow- 
ing habits, is called by the colonists the Wa- 
ter-Mole. In describing his first sight of a 
living Ornithorhynechus, or Water-Mole, Mr. 
Bennet says:—‘ We soon came to a tranquil 
part of the river, such as the colonists call a 
pond, on the surface of which numerous a- 
quatic plants grew. It is in places of this 
description, that the Water-Moles are most 
commonly seen, seeking their food among 
the aquatic plants, whilst the steep and 
shaded banks afford them excellent situations 
for forming their burrows. We remained 
stationary on the banks, with gun in rest, 
waiting their appearance with some degree 
of patience; and it was not long before my 
companion quietly directed my attention to 
one of these animals paddling on the surface 
of the water, not far distant from the bank 
on which we were then standing. In such 
circumstances they may be readily recog- 
nised by their dark bodies, just seen level 
with the surface, above which the head is 
slightly raised, and by the circles made in 
the water around them by their paddling ac- 
tion. On seeing them the spectator must 
remain perfectly stationary, as the slightest 
noise or movement of his body would cause 
their instant disappearance, so acute are 
they in sight or hearing, or perhaps in both ; 
and they seldom re-appear when they have 
been frightened. By remaining perfectly 
quiet when the animal is ‘up,’ the spectator 


is enabled to obtain an excellent view of its 
movements on the water; it seldom however 
remains longer than one or two minutes, 
playing and paddling on the surface, soon 
diving again and re-appearing a short dis- 
tance above or below, generally according 
to the direction in which it dives, It dives 
head foremost with an audible splash. 

‘ Although the animal may ‘come up’ close 
to the place where the sportsman is standing, 
it would be useless to attempt to level the 
gun, for that action alone would cause its 
instantaneous disappearance ; but after wait- 
ing patiently until the animal dives, and 
watching the direction in which it sinks, 
preparation must be made to receive it with 
the discharge of the piece instantly on its re- 
appearance on the surface, which, when it 
descends unfrighted, is almost certain to take 
place in a short time. A near shot is neces- 
sary, a distant one is almost hopeless; and 
the aim should be invariably directed at the 
head, in which spot the shots are more likely 
to take effect than in the loose dense integu- 


ments of the body. I have seen the skull - 


shattered by the force of the shot, when the 
integuments covering it have scarcely suffer- 
ed injury.’ . 

When the fur of the animal is wet, it more 
resembles a lump of dirty weeds than any 
production of the animal kingdom. The 
spur on the hinder feet of the male Ornitho- 
rhynchus has been said, by those who have 
written on the subject, to contain a very 
deadly poison ; this false idea Mr. Bennet set 
at rest by experiment. Speaking of one re- 
cently taken, he says:— 

‘This specimen being a male, and having 
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heard so much related about the injurious 
effects resulting from a puncture of the spur, 
I determined to avail myself of the opportu- 
nity to ascertain the correctness of the asser- 
tion. As soon therefore as it became lively, 
— it had been wounded—I put its ‘ poison- 
ous’ spurs to the test. I commenced by 
placing my hands in such a manner, when 
seizing the animal, as to enable it, from the 
direction of the spurs, to use them with effect ; 
the result was, the animal made strenuous 
efforts to escape, and in these efforts scratch- 
ed my hand a little witn the hind claws, and 
even, in consequence of the position in which 
I held it, with the spur also. But although 
held so rudely, it neither darted the spur into 
my hand, nor did it even make an attempt 
to do so.’ 

Mr. Bennet made many other attempts 
with animals which were unwounded, but 
could never induce one of them to make use 
of their spurs. 

The burrows of the Ornithorhynchus have 
one entrance, usually about the distance ofa 
foot from the water’s edge, and another un- 
der the water, communicating with the inte- 
rior by an opening just within the upper en- 
trance. 

During his search after these animals, Mr. 
Bennet made frequent inquiries of the na- 
tives as to the fact of this animal laying eggs 
or not, but the answers he obtained were 
seldom satisfactory, perhaps from each party 
mistaking the other’s meaning. It is now 
a clearly ascertained fact, that the young are 
suckled by their mother, and, consequently, 
it is not at all probable that they are hatched 
from eggs. When one of the blacks was 
asked on what the young were fed, his ans- 
wer was, ‘ All de same white fellu first habe 


milliken, then make patta (eat) bread, yaul, 
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&c.’ After many fruitless attempts, Mr. 


‘Bennet succeeded in capturing a full-grown 


female unhurt, but after keeping it for a few 
days, it managed to escape from its place of 
confinement. He afterwards succeeded in 
taking two young ones, of which he gives 
the following account :— 

‘On arriving at the termination of a very 
large burrow, a growling was distinctly 
heard, but although the animals were so far 
exposed that their fur was seen, and although 
there was abundance of growling, no attempt 
was made on the part of the animals to escape. 
On being taken out they were found to be 
full-furred young ones, coiled up, asleep, and 
growled exceedingly on being exposed to 
the light ofday. There were two, a male 
and female, of the dimensions of ten inches, 
from the extremity of the beak to that of the 
tail. They had a most beautifully sleek 
and delicate appearance, and seemed never 
to have left the burrow. 

The eyes of the aborigines, both young 
and old, glistened when they saw the fine 
condition of the young Mullagongs. The 
exclamations of * Cobbory fat, (large, or 
very fat,) and ‘ Murry budgeree patta,’ (very 
good to eat,) became so frequent and so 
earnest, that 1 began to tremble for the safety 
of my destined favorites; and having given 
them in charge to the natives to convey to 
the house, I turned and rode back more than 
once, from a fear lest they should be all de- 
voured. But I was wrong in my calcula- 
tion on the natives’ power of resisting temp- 
tation, for they brought them all home safe, 
and were delighted with the reward of to- 
bacco which was given them for their trouble. 
‘I arrived with my little family of Orni- 
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thorhynci safe at Sidney, and as they sur- 
vived for some time, an opportunity was 
afforded me of observing their habits. The 
animals appeared often to dream of swim- 
ming, asI have frequently seen their fore- 
paws in movement as if in the act. They 
usually reposed side by side, like a pair of 
furred balls, and awful little growls issued 
from them when disturbed; but when very 
sound asleep, they could be handled with 
impunity. They were very playful at times, 
sporting together like young puppies. 

‘Their eyes being placed so high on the 
head, that they do not see objects well in a 
straight line, and consequently run against 
every thing in the room, and upset whatever 
was easily overturned. They were particu- 
larly cleanly in their habits, and were con- 
stantly cleaning their fur, using their hinder 
feet after the manner of a comb. In the 
room in which they were confined was a 
chest of drawers, and they were frequently 
found on, the top of them. It was some time 
before it could be discovered in what manner 
they reached this elevated spot; at length it 
was found out, that they succeeded in reach- 
ing it by climbing up between the back of 
the drawers and the wall, placing their feet 
against the wall and pressing hard with their 
back against the back of thedrawers. With 
all the care that could be bestowed upon 
them, they lived but a few weeks. 


Curious Party Names or Titles. 
Two factions, for nearly two centu- 
ries, divided and agitated the whole pop- 
ulation of Holland and Zealand. One 
bore the title of Noeks—fish-hooks; the 
other was called Kaabeljauws—cod-fish. 
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The origin of these burlesque denomin- 
ations—as ridiculous as other party dis- 
tinctions—was a dispute between two 
parties at a feast, as to whether the cod- 
fish took the hook, or the hook took the 
cod-fish. This apparently frivolous dis- 
pute led to serious quarrels, and the 
partisans in all the towns assumed badges 
of distinction ; the Hoeks wore red caps, 
the Kaabeljauws wore grey ones. 


Golden Precepts to Heads of Families. 


Our pages are devoted to the young; but 
other readers must some times be gratified. 
And nothing can be better for this purpose 
than the seven following ancient axioms:— 


1. Don’t scold. If you do, your children 
may dread but they will not respect 
you. 

2. Don’t find fault with every trifle. Ad- 
monition and rebuke, to be eflectual, must 
not be too freely used. 

3. When you command or threaten, do not 
waver. If your children find they can 
master you, they will grow fond of tri- 
umph. And sad times will it be when 
children govern their parents ! 

4. Never treat your children with false 
promises. It is teaching them deception 
to others, and want of belief towards your- 
self. 

5. Be prompt, consistent, and steady, in your 
government. ‘Good government is much 
easier in practice than bad.’ 

6. Do you wish your children to appear well 
in the world? Be not niggard in afford- 
ing the means of information. 

7. Do you wish them happy? Be careful 
you do not teach them vice by your ex- 
ample ; in all cases remember that exam- 

ple is better than precept. 
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Sir Watrer Scorr visited Stromness pre- 
vious to his writing Tue Pirate: If you will 
read the following extract from his journal 
you will find the original of Norna, in the 
old woman who sold him a wind. 

Stromness is a little dirty straggling town, 
which cannot be traversed by a cart, or even 
by a horse, for there are stairs up and down, 
even in the principal streets. We paraded 
its whole length like turkeys in a string, I 
suppose to satisfy ourselves that there was a 
worse town in the Orkneys than the metrop- 
olis, Kirkwall. We clomby by steep and 
dirty lanes, an eminence rising above the 
town, and commanding a fine view. An old 
hag lives in a wretched cabin on this height, 
and subsists by selling winds. Each captain 
of a merchantman, between jest and earnest, 
gives the old woman sixpence, and she boils 
her kettle to procure a favorable gale. She 
was a miserable figure; upwards of ninety 
she told us, and dried up likea mummy. A 
sort of clay-colored cloak, folded over her 
head, corresponded in color to her corpse-like 
complexion. Fine blue-eyes, and nose and 
chin that almost met, and a ghastly expres- 
sion of cunning, gave her quite the effect of 
Hecate. 

She told us she remembered Gow the pi- 
rate, who was born near the house of Cles- 
trom, and afterwards commenced bucanier. 
He came to his native country about 1725, 
with a snow which he commanded, carried 
otf two women from one of the islands, and 
At length, 
while he was dining in a house in the island 
of Eda, the islanders, headed by Malcom 
Laing’s grandfather, made him prisoner and 


cormmitted other enormities. 


Stromness and Bessie Millie. 


sent him to London, where he was hanged. 
While at Stromness, he made love to a Miss 
Gordon, who pledged her faith to him by 
shaking hands, an engagement, which, in 
her idea, could not be dissolved without her 
going to London to seek back again her ‘ faith 
and troth,’ by shaking hands with him again 
after execution. 

We left our Pythoness, who assured us 
there was nothing evil in the intercession 
she was to make for us, but that we were 
only to have a fair wind through the benefit 
of her prayers. She repeated a sort of rig- 
marole, which I suppose she had ready for 
such occasions, and seemed greatly delighted 
and surprised with the amount of our dona- 
tion, as every body gave her a trifle, our 
faithful Captain Wilson making the regular 
offering on behalf of the ship. So much for 
buying a wind. Bessy Millie’s habitation is 
airy enough for A£olus himself, but if she is 
a special fuvorite with that divinity, he has 
a strange choice. In her house I remarked 
a quern or hand-mill. A cairn, a little high- 
er, commands a beautiful view of the bay, 
with its various entrances and islets. Here 
we found the vestiges of a bonfire, lighted 
in memory of the battle of Bannockburn, 
concerning which every part of Scotland 
has its particular traditions. 

Stromness is a fishing village and harbor 
of call for the Davies’ Straits whalers, as 
Lerwick is for the Greenlanders. _ It is situa- 
ted on a bay of the same name; which is 
long and narrow, lying north and south, 
sheltered from the west by a high ridge, 
along the sloping sides of which the town is 
built. 
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Interesting Maniac of Granada. 


WE now proceeded to visit the only 
habitually violent maniac in the estab- 
lishment. As he is a gentleman by 
birth, he is confined in a solitary cham- 
ber, perfectly clean, but having in it no 
furniture, save a bed arranged for him 
on the floor in one corner, and in the 
opposite one is fixed a barred cell, very 
much like a large cage, nearly reaching 
to the ceiling of the room, in which he 
is confined when he becomes unmanage- 


able. There we found him making a 
tremendous noise, shouting, singing, 


shaking the bars of his cage with the 
greatest demonstrations of rage, and 
then clambering up with the agility of 
acat. As he caught sight of us ascend- 
ing the stairs exactly opposite to his cell, 
he suddenly became quiet, and almost 
rational in his deportment, and, placing 
himself close to the bars of his prison, 
awaited our approach with every ap- 
pearance of courtesy. He very readily 
entered into conversation with us, and, 
as soon as he discovered that our party 
was chiefly composed of English per- 
sons, he exhibited his knowledge of our 
language, by repeating all the phrases 
he had ever learned in it, and which, as 
he had been at the head of one of the 
most considerable mercantile houses in 
Granada, chiefly consisted in the enu- 
meration of his principal English cor- 
respondents, mixed up with general 
terms of affection and tenderness for the 
whole nation. Throwing his arms 


round the bars of his cell, he declared 
that thus would he hug every English 
person to his heart; then followed, ‘ Yes, 
my dear, I speak very well English,— 
one, two, three, four,—Baring, Brothers, 
—Rothschild,—Lombard street,— Cate- 
aton street,’ &c. He was a most gentle- 
manlike, good looking man, apparently 
about five-and-thirty, with a fine expres- 
sive countenance, and dressed with the 
utmost nicety and cleanliness, in a suit 
of white jean, such as is worn by the 
Andalusian gentry in summer. Strange 
to say, his head had not been shaved, 
and his dark hair, whiskers, and mus- 
tachoes, appeared to be carefuliy attend- 
ed to as though he were still free, and 
in the habit of going into the world, so 
that no disfiguring evidences of his in- 
firmity appeared about his person; and, 
had we not beheld his climbing feats, 
and heard his shouts, we never should 
have supposed that he was a raving ma- 
niac, 

Observing that he wore a little leath- 
ern strap round one of his thumbs, I 
asked him the meaning of it, and he 
told me it was the ring given to him by 
the lady of his love, who was living in 
Seville, and that he never would part 
with it while he lived. The keeper of 
the establishment then informed us that 
the gentleman in question, who was one 
of the principal merchants of Granada, 
had fallen in love with his own neice, 
and asked her in marriage (a connexion 








quite permissible on the Peninsula) ; 
but the young lady having declined his 
hand, the disappointment had taken such 
fatal hold on his mind as te deprive him 
of his senses. As we had overheard 
him singing on our arrival, I requested 
him to resume his song. He immedi- 
ately desired that an arm-chair should 
be brought for me; and, as soon as I 
was seated, he went through the dumb 
show of playing the piano-forte upon the 
walls of his cell, and then commenced 
one of the beautiful airs in the Norma, 
but very soon left off his imaginary ac- 
companiment, and, breaking into the 
most passionate action, traversed his 
little cell with gestures and looks that 
would have ensured the triumph of a 
lyric artist on the stage; and his fire 
and pathos so inimitably harmonised 
with the character of the strain he sung, 
and appeared to be in such touching ac- 
cordance with his own situation, that I 
am not ashamed to admit tears rose to 
my eyes as | listened to him. 

He appeared to be so carried away 
by this passionate outburst of feeling as 
to have forgotten our presence, even 
when the song was over; but our rising 
to depart recalled his attention, and 
again he drew close to the bars that sep- 
arated us. An impulse of pity induced 
me to pass my hand through them that 
I might shake hands with the ill-fated 
captive, who had expressed such warmth 
of feeling towards my country-people ; 
but I comprehended my imprudence in 
yielding to it, when | beheld the sign 
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made to me by the terrified keeper : 8 
was too late however to recede, for the 
poor maniac had seized upon my hand 
with both of his, and carrying it to his 
lips, kissed it repeatedly. I had suffi- 
cient command over myself neither to 
allow the terror I felt to become evident, 
nor to endeavor to disengage myself from 
his grasp; but I felt truly grateful 
when, at the expiration of a few nervous 
moments, he released my hand, having, 
to my great surprise, placed upon one of 
my fingers the little leathern strap—the 
imaginary pledge of love—which but a 
short time before he had so vehemently 
declared that he would never part with 
while he lived, and charging me, at the 
same time, to bear some message from 


him to his mother. 
Mrs. Romer’s ‘ The Rhone, §c.’ 


Salutation of the Turks and Arabs. 


An English or American gentleman is walk- 
ing in the streets of Damascus, when up comes 
a respectable, sturdy looking Turk, and slaps 
him on the breast; the gentleman, not know- 
ing what to make of this, stares at the Turk, 
who seems quite disarpointed at not receiving 
a slap in kind for his civility. In the end it 
turns out that the blow was not meant for an 
invitation to a pugilistic set-to, but as a friend- 
ly token of recognition, such as is very com- 
mon throughout the East. 

Again, a traveller riding towards the ruins 
of Cesarea, sees two Arabs advancing in an 
opposite direction, mounted on very fine horses. 
As soon as they catch sight of him they raise 
their long spears in the air and shouting ‘ Yul- 
lah,’ dash at him fuil tilt; he halts—they circle 
round him at once, then wish him a happy 
journey, and ride on their way. 
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Instinct of the Cow. 


A FEW years ago, says a late writer, 
I was much alarmed, one morning, by 
the unusual bellowing of a cow under 
the window of my farm-house. Look- 
ing out, I perceived she was one be- 
longing to a herd pastured in a field a 
mile distant. I went out to drive her 
back to the pasture, but she ran before 
me apparently in great concern, frequent- 
ly looking back to see if I was following. 
In this manner she proceeded across 
fields till she brought me to the brink of 
a dangerous morass; where I beheld one 
of her associates enveloped to the chin 
in the swamp. After much difficulty, 
the distressed animal was extricated, to 
the no small satisfaction of the other, 
who seemed to caress and lick it. 

Animals, that ruminate together, like 
a number of cows on a farm, establish 
among themselves some considerable 


degree of regularity or subordination. 
One of them by its prowess, skill, or 
strength, becomes the leader or chief, 
and the degrees of cow authority de- 
scend according to these attributes, ac- 
quired in many a well fought battle, 
from the chieftain down to the weakest 
of the herd; they are all officers and 
commanders over each other, and there 
are no privates, except the cow at the 
bottom of the file or class, like bys in a 
school. ‘This chieftain among the cows 
not only exercises sovereign power and 
authority, but is first in the assumption 
of danger and responsibility. She not 
only wears the bell, but she heads her 
cow regiment, who implicitly follow her, 
one after another, according to establish- 
ed legal grade and caste, through brake 
and through briar. For instance, not 
many years ago, a herd of cows at the 





Williams’ farm-house, near the ferry in 
Chelsea, were pastured on Noddle’s Isl- 
and, now East Boston. Our young 
readers know that an arm of the sea 
here separates the continent at Chelsea 
from East Boston island; yet these res- 
olute cows, night and morning, under 
their leader or chieftain cow, who always 
first took the water, swam from shore 
to shore in single file, their heads out of 
the tide, looking like a flock of wild 
geese, or porpoises. These cows keep 
no almanac by which they could know 
ebb-tide from flood, yet they regulated 
their watery passage to and fro by the 
sun being about an hour high, a.m. or pe. 
M. stemming a current, with lusty sin- 
ews, which at some states of the tide is 
extremely rapid. Bloomfield has allud- 
ed to this authority among cows :— 


The right of conquest all the law they know ; 
Subordinate, they one by one succeed ; 

And one among them always takes the lead ; 
Is ever foremost, wheresoe’er they stray, 
Allowed precedence, undisputed sway ; 

With jealous pride her station is maintaiu’d, 
For many a broil that post of honur gained. 


By tacit consent the care and welfare 
of the whole devolves on the leaders, as 
exemplified in the above anecdote ; the 
cow mentioned above being the premier 
cow or commander in chief of the above- 
mentioned herd. J.N. 


The Landanum Bottle, or ‘I've Killed it!’ 
‘A uittLe learning is a dangerous 
thing’ in the healing art. Quack med- 
icines kill many ; but ratsbane and laud- 
anum, administered with the best inten- 


LABEL YOUR LAUDANUM BOTTLE. 


tions, instead of bread and butter, per- 
haps kill more. An unlabelled phial 
ought to be an indictable nuisance, con- 
taining death in the pot in the disguise 
of peppermint drops. 

As Dr. Mann, dentist, of Woodbury, 
Conn. was riding through Grafton, Mass. 
he heard the terrific screams of two fe- 
males upon a stone wall, opposite a good 
looking house. They appeared to be 
making an effort to alarm some person. 
Dr. Mann and his friend approached the 
ladies. They bid him go into the house, 
but without affording any explanation. 
He was accompanied by one of them, 
who ejaculated continually, ‘I’ve killed 
it, I’ve killed it, I’ve killed it!’ He fol- 
lowed her into the parlor, and there dis- 
covered an infant, lying upon its back, 
quite black in the face, and apparently 
near the end of life. After much effort 
he learned that the mother had intended 
to give the child a teaspoonful of pare- 
goric, but the sister who went for it, took 
by mistake the unmarked, undistinguish- 
ed laudanum bottle, and the mother gave 
the poisonous dose to the babe. 

While Dr. Mann was examining the 
child, the father, Mr. Roswell Clark, en- 
tered the house in breathless haste, and 
seized Dr. M. with some violence. The 
doctor was able to state in a word or two 
the cause of the agitation, and then ask- 
ed for an cmetic, but was told there was 
none in the house. He next asked for 
vinegar, as he recollected reading in the 
newspapers that vinegar was sometimes 
an antidote for laudanum ; but to all his 
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inquiries he was met by the cry of the 
mother—‘I’ve killed it!’ 

Dr. M. was obliged himself to over- 
haul cupboards and beaufats, and search 
the house for vinegar, which he found, 
and administered a tablespoonful. Ina 
few minutes afterwards, the child ex- 
hibited signs of life, by a twitching of the 
muscles, and in half an hour it was out 
ofdanger. The manifestations of grati- 
tude towards Mr. M. on the part of the 
family, were beyond all bounds, and quite 
embarrassing. ‘They again laid violent 
hands upon him to tarry to dinner, and 
other reward ; refusing the money offer- 
ed him, the mother insisted upon his 
taking a gold necklace which she un- 
clasped from her neck, and it was with 
great difficulty that he could escape. 

Parents will do well to remember 
the simple virtues of vinegar in such 
cases, though they had better not give 
their children laudanum for paregoric. 

N. Haven paper. 


Something about Cats and Dogs. 


‘ The cat doth play, and after slay. 
The dog will bite a thief at night.’ 


Tus quotation is from the 
venerable old New England 
Primer. The allusions in 
this ancient family book are 
almost exclusively scriptural, 
yet we can find no notice of 
the cat in the bible. It is 
an anachronism ; the period of the civ- 
ilization of the cat race being antedated 
some centuries. Dogs are mentioned in 
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Exodus and Deuteronomy as unclean 
and an abomination ; and Hazael says— 
‘Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this great thing?’ In various other 
parts of scripture dogs are mentioned in 
a degraded sense. All the animals, that 
have been reclaimed from a wild state, 
have been tamed for domestic purposes 
as they were wanted; and perhaps cats 
were not needed till rats and mice 
abounded, or became a nuisance. When 
there was a bane it was necessary to 
have an antidote. The impudent «ni- 
mal, now called a Norway rat, was origin- 
ally indigenous or native only to Asia, but 
has intruded everywhere. In the days of 
Sir Richard Whittington, whose adven- 
turous and brave cat did such good exe- 
tion in the palace of a Moorish king, on 
the coast of Barbary, puss was held in 
so high estimation that she was worth 
her weight in gold, and was the remote 
cause of the elevation of Sir Richard to 
the lord mayoralty of London, and the 
ringing of Bow Bells in token of his fu- 
ture glory— 
* Turn again Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London.’ 

The rich Whittington, knighted in the 
days of Henry V. loaned great sums to 
the king, which enabled that potentate 
to conquer France. A cat therefore, 


though little esteemed in modern days, 
was the cause of gaining the battle of 
Agincourt and the subjugation of France. 
In the meantime degraded dogs, although 
Brutus spoke contemptuously of their 
sagacity, when he said— 
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* Pd rather be a dog and bay the moon 
Than such a Roman ;’— 


although mostly scavengers in oriental 
cities, howling without a master or home, 
dogs have come into high repute, and 
are now the chosen companions and 
servants and friends of man; the an- 
cient thief now catches thieves ; and cats 
(such is human caprice) are held in poor 
estimation. Every cat and every dog 
must have his day. 

Naturalists are sadly puzzled about 
the origin of some of our domestic ani- 
mals. Nobody doubts that the hog is 
derived from the wild boar; the common 
duck from the mallard or wild duck of 
our ponds; the pigeon from the rock- 
dove or prairie bird; but the dog and 
the cat have so many termagant wild- 
cousins and fierce cousin-germans, that 
one hardly knows who their real pro- 
genitors were, whether a wolf or hyena, 
jackall or catamount. With respect 
to the cat, we maintain that, if the wild 
cat of Europe be not the stock from 
which it has been derived, no other wild 
cat has yet been seen or pointed out that 
has so great an affinity to it. In the 
first place the wild cat has representa- 
tives among the domestic species, which 
could hardly, in external appearance, be 
distinguished from it. We have seen a 
domestic tom-cat, says a late naturalist, 
that no zodlogists on this side of the 
ocean could distinguish from a wild tom- 
cat from the Braes of Balquhidder. But 
let it also be remembered, that certain 
and, in fact, most tame cats differ greatly 
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in color, and im a less degree in form, 
from the wild cat. Secondly, the inter- 
nal structure of both animals is perfect- 
ly similar. The manners of both are 
radically the same. In fact, we have 
known instances of tame cats, especially 
males or tom-cats, betaking themselves 
to the hills or orchards in spring, and 
living, so far as sustenance is concerned, 
like wild cats, until the advance of win- 
ter reminded them of the parlor-fire, by 
which they were wont to doze so cosily 
and soundly. 

The wild cat, compared with the tame, 
is larger, longer, and lanker; is posses- 
sed of more agility, and is apparently 
superior in strength. Now, all these 
qualities are just what it ought to have, 
excepting, say the fire-side philosophers, 
the superior size of the wild cat. Well, 
this we shall get over too. Domestic 
animals are generally larger than their 
wild progenitors. Domestic animals, 
generally, whose natural food can be 
furnished by man in greater abundance 
than they could procure in the wild state, 
are always larger than wild animals of 
the same species. It is man’s interest 
to ‘improve the size of the breed’ of the 
animals for human food. For this reason, 
pampered hogs and waddling ducks grow 
to a larger size than wild boars and mal- 
lards. What is the natural food of wild 
cats? The flesh, warm and palpitating, 
of birds and small quadrupeds. Our 
domestic cats hardly ever obtain a mor- 
sel of such food. Instead of flesh, they 
generally live upon grain a..d vegetables, 
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and other substances, having no affinity 
to their natural food—porridge, bread, 
milk, potatoes, soups, &c. ; they are even 
beaten for stealing tidbits, for amelio- 
rating their own condition. Under such 
sparseffeeding and hard treatment, poor 
puss may reasonably be expected to de- 
generate. Instead of a ferocious mon- 
ster, with great glaring eyes, a shaggy 
hide, and tremendous sharp claws, ready 
to spring from trees or bushes, at a mo- 
ment’s warning, in the face of any lub- 
berly biped that may happen to come in 
its way, it has been converted into a 
peaceable domestic animal, fond of the 
fire-side, given to dozing and purring, 
and exercising its ingenuity in the cap- 
ture of the few miserable mice that 
venture to creep out of their retreats be- 
hind the plaster. 

The tails of the wild and tame Euro- 
pean cat are precisely the same; the 
only difference lies in the hair, which is 
longer on the wild cat’s tail, as on every 
other part of its body. And so it ought 
to be. An animal nursed in the kitchen 
may have its bristles very brief without 
detriment; but one that has to encounter 
the blasts of the north, on a frozen hill- 
side, from October to April, needs a 
good covering or coat of fur. Things 
are just as they should be, and just as 
might be expected. The wild cat that 
worried Fingal’s dog in the Braes of 
Lochaber, was undoubtedly the progeni- 
tor of the cat that killed the rat that ate 
the malt that lay in the house that Jack 
built ;—a noble, fearful, tiger-eyed, long- 


clawed catcher of rabbits and _ rattle- 
snakes,—but civilization and starvation 
have made him humble and effeminate, 
‘ The cat doth play and after slay.’ 
‘Brevity is the soul of wit;’ but, in 
this instance, the poetry of our puritan 
ancestors borders on obscurity. The 
meaning is, that puss, like the aborigi- 
nals, most cruelly torments her prison- 
ers before killing and scalping them ; 
and not that she plays with them after 
decapitation, death, or execution. dt is 
a lesson to human practisers of decep- 
tion and duplicity, who often entrap 
their victims under a smiling and play- 
ful countenance, in order to murder their 
characters—to ‘play, and afterwards 
slay’ their neighbor’s good name. 


‘The Drunkard’s Cloak,’ 


In the time of the Commonwealth, 
magistrates, in some places in England, 
punished intoxication by making the 
offender carry a tub or barrel, called ‘ the 
drunkard’s cloak.’ This tub was worn 
bottom upwards, there being a hole at 
the bottom for the head, and two smaller 
holes at the sides for the hands to pass 
through ; and, thus ridiculously attired, 
the delinquent was made to -valk through 
the streets of the town with a constable, 
for as long a time as the magistrates 
thought proper to order, according to the 
grossness of the offence. 





Tue human ear is so extremely sensible that 
it can hear a sound that lasts only the twenty- 
fourth thousandth part of a second. 













































































Round Tower of Swords. 


Tue ancient town of Swords, about seven miles from Dublin, though now 
reduced to an insignificant village, i8 remarkable for its picturesque features, its 
ruins, and its historical recollections. Its situation is pleasing and romantic, 
being placed on the steep banks of a small and rapid river, and though its 
general appearance indicates but little prosperity or happiness, its very ruins and 


decay give it, at least to the antiquary and painter, a no common interest. 
Y vec. =1844. 
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Of the numerous ecclesiastical edifices 
for which Swords was anciently dis- 
tinguished, the only remains now ex- 
isting are those represented in the pre- 
fixed engraving. These consist of a 
lofty round tower, coeval with the foun- 
dation of the original monastery, and 
the abbey belfry, a square building of 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century. The 
former is seventy-three feet high, fifty- 
two feet in circumference, and the walls 
four feet thick. It contained five stories, 
or floors. Its present entrance, which 
is level with the ground, is of modern 
construction, as well as the roof and up- 
per story; what appears to have been 
the original doorway is twenty feet from 
the ground, and but four feet high. 

These two towers, with the adjacent 
church, form a picturesque and uncom- 
mon architectural group; but the church 
which is of modern erection, having been 
completed in the year 1818, though im- 
posing in its general appearance, is but 
a spurious and jejune imitation of the 
pointed er gothic style of architecture, 
and such as might have been expected 
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from minds so wanting in good taste and 
feeling, as those which permitted the 
removal of the beautiful ruins of the an- 
cient abbey, to erect it on their site. 
Similar acts of wanton destruction are 
now unfortunately of daily occurrence, 
and are any thing but honorable to their 
perpetrators, who, though they may re- 
gard such remains as vestiges of an- 
cient superstition, should still remember, 
as Byron says, that 


‘ Even the faintest relics of a shrine 
Of any worship, wake some thoughts divine.’ 


We are told that the inhabitants of 
Swords feel proud of this pretending, 
but tasteless structure, and we believe it 
possible ; but if the principles of a refin- 
ed and educated architectural taste should 
ever again be generally disseminated in 
Ireland, they will indulge in a very dif- 
ferentfeeling. In this country we have 
yet to learn that elegance of form and 
correctness of design in ecclesiastical 
buildings are, in the hands of a judicious 
and educated architect, quite attainable, 
even with the limited means usually ap- 
propriated to the purpose. 





iheetas Ali. 


SEE FRONTISPIECE. 


Dr. Bowrinc, some years ago, pub- 
lished two small volumes, under the 
title of ‘ Minor Morals,’ in which, through 
the medium of conversations with his 
children he illustrated a number of the 
familiar virtues by stories and anecdotes, 
chiefly picked up by himself from obser- 


vations of real life, in the course of his 
travels. He has now added a third vol- 


ume, in which, taking as before the 
name of Howard, he gives his children 
conversational sketches of many things 
which he observed in his recent travels 
in Egypt and the countries round the 








Levant. The notices which Dr. Bow- 
ring here gives respecting the Djins, or 
wicked genii of the East, the Peris, the 
vampires, and the belief in magic, are, 
we fairly confess, in a great measure, 
new and extremely interesting. We 
prefer, nevertheless, as a specimen of 
Dr. B.’s book, a portion of his conversa- 
tion respecting the viceroy, or, perhaps 
we ought rather to say, the sovereign of 
Egypt, with whom the author has had the 
benefit of much familiar intercourse :— 

‘Father, you have seen much of Ma- 
homet Ali Pacha ; will you tell us some- 
thing about him? Where was he born?’ 
was Arthur’s request to Mr. Howard 
when next they al! met together. 

He was born at Cavalla in Roumelia, 
was his father’s answer; and he told 
me he was the youngest of sixteen chil- 
dren. He was much indu!ged by his 
father and mother, and was a great fa- 
vorite of his brothers and sisters. He 
once said to me— Do not wonder if I 
am sometimes impatient and want to 
have my own way. I was never used 
to contradiction. I have scarcely ever 
known misfortune. Iwas born under a 
smiling star, and that star has smiled 
upon me all my life through.’ 

‘But has not Mahomet Ali committed 
a great many cruel deeds—did he not 
invite all the Mamelukes to a festival, 
and cause them to be murdered ?’ in- 
quired George. 

‘And I have heard,’ added Arthur, 
‘that one of them sprang, with his fine 
Arab horse, over the battlements of the 
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high citadel of Cairo, and so saved his 
life.’ 

What you have heard is true, said 
Mr. Howard; and all that Mahomet 
Ali, or his friends, urge for his justifica- 
tion, is, that the Mamelukes were plot- 
ting against him, and would have de- 
stroyed him had he not destroyed them. 
* * * | should tell you that. Mahomet 
Ali was forty-six years old before he 
had learned either to read or write. This 
he told me himself. I have heard that 
he was taught by his favorite wife. But 
he is fond of reading now; and one day, 
when I entered his divan unannounced, 
I found him quite alone, with his spec- 
tacles on, reading a Turkish volume, 
which he was much enjoying, while a 
considerable pile of books was by his 
side. ‘It is a pleasant relief,’ he said, 
‘from public business; I was reading 
some amusing Turkish stories, (probably 
the Arabian Nights); and now let us 
tallk—what have you to tell me?’ There 
is a great deal of sagacity in Mahomet 
Ali’s conversation, particularly when he 
knows or discovers, as he usually does, 
the sort of information which his visitor 
is most able to give. His discourses 
with engineers about mechanical im- 
provements—with military men on the 
art of war—with sea officers on ship- 
building and naval mancuvres—with 
travellers on the countries they have 
visited—with politicians on public af- 
fairs. He very willingly talks of for- 
eign countries, and princes, “nd states- 
men, and is in the habit of mingling in 
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the conversation all sorts of anecdotes 
about himself, and the events connected 
with his history. His phrases are often 
poetical, and he, like most Orientals, 
frequently introduces proverbs and im- 
agery. I heard him once say, speaking 
of the agriculture of Egypt, ‘When I 
came to this country, I only scratched it 
with a pin ; | have now succeeded in cul- 
tivating it with a hoe; but soon I will 
have a plough passing over the land.’ 
You asked me, George, if he were not 
a cruel prince ? and that he certainly is 
not, for many a generous deed has he 
done, and seldom will it be found that 
the reign of a Turkish sovereign is so 
little stained with blood. 

‘ We like to hear of acts of clemency,’ 
said one of the children ; ‘ tell us of Ma- 
homet Ali’s.’ 

When I was at Cairo, a number of 
Levantine merchants had got deeply, 
and I fear dishonestly, in debt, to the 
pacha. Payment had been urged in 
every possible way, but in vain. At 
last the pacha got impatient, for the 
amount was large, exceeding £100,000 
sterling, and he directed them to be seiz- 
ed, sent to the galleys for life, and all 
their property to be confiscated. It hap- 
pened that an Englishman of distinc- 
tion and myself were applied to by their 
distressed families to intercede with the 
‘pacha, and to implore mercy, less on ac- 
count of the imprudent debtors than of 
their numerous families. We urged the 
excess of punishment, with reference to 
the offence, falling upon the innocent 
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more heavily than on the guilty. We 
talked of the gentle quality of mer- 
cy—blessing the giver as much as the 
receiver—and the old man’s heart was 
touched, and he forgave the debtors. 

‘I have heard you say that Mahomet 
Ali is a very interesting person in his 
own family ; now let us all know some- 
thing of his private character,’ said Mrs. 
Howard. 

I do not deny, answered Mr. How- 
ard, that I feel a great interest in Ma- 
homet Ali, and the more so because I 
have had the advantage of seeing him 
with his children and grandchildren 
around him, and of talking with him 
about domestic matters. In the East it 
is very difficult to learn much about the 
private concerns of any Turk, and still 
less of those of men of high station. Ma- 
homet Ali’s great pride is [brahim Pa- 
cha; a victorious leader is always an 
object of admiration among Mussulmans, 
and Ibrahim Pacha's career has been one 
of brilliant military success. His father 
is fond of talking of his first-born son 
and intended successor. ‘I did not 
know him,’ he said; ‘I had not an un- 
bounded confidence in him for many, 
many years; no, not till his beard was 
almost as long as my own, and even 
changing in color, but now I can thor- 
oughly trust him.’ On the part of Ib- 
rahim Pacha, though in rank above his 
father, for the Pacha of the Holy Cities 
is the first Pacha of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, there is always the utmost defer- 
ence to Mahomet Ali’s will. In the 








most difficult circumstances of his life 
he has always referred to his renowned 
sire for advice; and whenever he has 
been pressed by the representatives of 
the great powers of Europe he has in- 
variably answered, that he should abide 
by the instructions he received from his 
father. Of the sons of Mahomet Ali, 
Toussoun, the second, was long the fa- 
vorite. He was a prince of a generous, 
not to say extravagant disposition; and 
when on one occasion he was reproach- 
ed by his father for his prodigality, he 
answered, ‘It may be well for you to 
be economical, who were not bern what 
you are; but I am the son of Mahomet 
Ali Pacha, and the son of a pacha must 
be liberal.’ His father smiled, the an- 
swer flattered his sense of dignity, and 
he upbraided Toussoun no more. Not 
long after, Toussoun died of the plague. 
A third son, Ismail, was murdered by 
the blacks in Sennar, the hut in which 
he was, being surrounded by brushwood, 
was set on fire, and he perished in the 
flames. 

‘Had they no motive—the blacks— 
had he done nothing to deserve so cruel 
a fate?’ inquired Edith. 

He had invaded their country, and 
awakened their animosity, and, looking 
on him as an intruder, they thus satiated 
their revenge. 

‘ And what happened in consequence ?’ 
asked George. 

The sheikh, or leader, at Shendy, 
where the deed was committed, was 
afterwards seized, and all the inhabitants 
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who were supposed to have taken any 
part in the assassination, were put to 
death. 

‘ How shocking ?’ exclaimed Edith. 

‘] have been very happy in my chil- 
dren,’ Mahomet Ali said to me one day; 
‘there is not one of them who does not 
treat me with the utmost deference and 
respect; except,’ he added, laughing out- 
right, ‘that little fellow, the last and the 
least of all, Mahomet Ali.’ He was 
then a boy of five or six years old, called 
by his father’s name—the son of his old 
age—his Benjamin—his best beloved. 

‘I see how it is,’ I said; ‘ your high- 
ness spoils the boy. You encourage 
the little rogue.’ Mahomet Ali laughed 
again—it was an acknowledgement of a 
little paternal weakness. 

Not long after 1 was in the palace of 
Shoubra ; it was on a Friday, the Mus- 
sulman Sabbath, when the pacha is in 
the habit of receiving all his family. I 
found him in his divan. He was sur- 
rounded by all his sons and grandsons 
who were then residing at Cairo. He 
had been listening to the accounts of 
their studies—of their amusements and 
their employments. Abbas Pacha, the 
eldest son of Toussoun Pacha, sat next 
his grandfather, and the rest of the fam- 
ily were seated on chairs, according to 
their ranks and ages. After some con- 
versation, Mahomet Ali told his descen- 
dants that they might withdraw. One 
after another they rose, knelt before him, 
kissed the hem of his garment, and re- 
tired. Litthe Mahomet Ali came last; 
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he was dressed in military costume, with 
a small golden-cased scimitar dangling 
at his side. He advanced towards his 
father—looked in his face; he saw the 
accustomed, the involuntary smile ; and 
when he was about a yard from the pa- 
cha, instead of bending or saluting him, 
he turned on his heels, and laughingly 
scampered away, like a young colt. 

‘I see how it is,’ said 1 to Mahomet 
Ali. 

The old man shook his head—looked 
grave for a moment—another smile pass- 
ed over his countenance ; ‘ Peki, peki!’ 
said he, in a low tone—‘well, well!’ 
‘ But I certainly did not like his high- 
ness the worse for what I had just wit- 
nessed.’ 

The following is a further account 
of Mahomet Ali, illustrating his roman- 
tic career and some of the most remark- 
able incidents connected with it :— 

Late arrivals from Europe not only 
bring the intelligence of the death of 
Joseph Bonaparte, but the abdication of 
Mahomet Ali the famous Pacha of Egypt. 
Both commenced life with humble pros- 
pects, and both arrived at the height of 
human power—the sovereignty of na- 
tions. 

Mahomet Ali was always impatient 
of control and fond of self-indulgence 
and pleasure. His first employment 
was that ofa tobacconist, but he became 
«disgusted with the business, and enlisted 
as a common soldier in the Turkish ar- 
my. After a series of personal exploits 
which turned all eyes towards him, and 


having acquired distinction in the war of 
the Mamelukes, he was made Viceroy 
of Egypt, the highest post of honor in 
the ‘Turkish empire. In this position 
he astonished Europe by the boldness of 
his policy and the sagacity of his mea- 
sures. One of the most bloody and dar- 
ing of his schemes was the annihilation 
of the Mamelukes, an event which fills 
a large chapter in the Egyptian annals. 
The reforms which he introduced into . 
his country were of the most decided 
description, and though often effected 
by the most arbitrary and often cruel 
acts, advanced civilization and compelled 
prosperity. One of his great objects was 
to secure a revenue, and this he attain- 
ed by direct taxaiion on the land pro- 
prietors, the customs revenue, various 
incidental duties, such as that on palm 
trees, and by the exclusive exportation 
of cotton and corn, reserved to himself. 
The direct tax on land was about two 
dollars per acre; and indeed the products 
of the soil were always at the mercy of 
the government, which assumed the 
right of taking them ata valuation. In 
a great many other ways did Mahomet 
contrive to make the labor of the coun- 
try tributary to the public treasury. 

He also took great pains to increase 
the military and naval forces, and by a 
system of conscription of the most op- 
pressive character, kept both branches 
in a state of efficiency. Foreigners 
were taken into his service and raised 
to honor and wealth. A large number 
of French officers were in his employ- 
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ment, and rendered him great service as 
engineers and disciplinarians. Europe- 
an tactics were taught his soldiery, and 
their condition greatly advanced as re- 
gards equipment and knowledge cf field 
duty. 

He was a great friend of domestic 
manufactures, building mills of various 
descriptions and procuring skilful work- 
men from every part of Europe. He 
owned at one time twenty-two cotton 
mills, besides other establishments where 
woollen cloths, carpets, iron ware, mus- 
kets, cannon, and gunpowder, were man- 
ufactured. ‘The Armory was superin- 
tended by an Englishman, who employ- 
ed English operatives. 

In order still further to civilize his 
people, he was in the habit of sending 
young men to England and France to 
be educated, that they might on their 
return home impart their information to 
others. More than a hundred different 
works for the instruction of the servants 
of the government have been published 
under his direction. He established a 
printing press at Boulac, near Cairo, 
where a newspaper was regularly print- 
ed, and an annual almanac published. 

He introduced steamboats on the Nile 
much to the comfort of travellers, aided 
the establishment of a mail route across 
the Isthmus of Suez, and seemed anx- 
ious to restore the ancient route of com- 
merce in the East. 

A recent American tourist in the East, 
the Rev. Dr. Olin, has given a very full 
and interesting account of the Pacha, 
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his policy and character. He considers 
him one of the greatest men of the age, 
and as having maintained himself with 
consummate ability, against his rival 
Kourschid Pacha, England, the Mame- 
lukes, and the Porte, and finally, the 
combined efforts of Europe. Yet he 
pronounces his entire system as tyran- 
nical and oppressive in an unexampled 
degree. The people have deteriorated 
in morals under his sway. The Mo- 
hammedans are rapidly throwing off the 
restraints of their religious belief. 

It is supposed that the efforts of Chris- 
tian Missionaries, now unchecked in 
Egypt, may produce some important 
changes ; but, as yet, the vices of civili- 
zation have preceded its religious re- 
straints. Mahomet is about to close his 
own career by a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Ibrahim, his eldest son, for a long time 
commander-in-chief of his armies, is his 
successor in the government of Egypt ; 
although less sagacious than his father, 
his military career has been a brilliant 
one. 


True Geod Nature. 


Louis XIV. in a gay party at Versailles, was 
relating a facetious story. He commenced, but 
ended the tale abruptly and insipidly. One of 
the company soon aftefwards leaving the room, 
the king said, ‘I am sure you must have ail 
observed how very uninteresting my anecdote 
was. I did not recollect when | began it, that 
the turn of the narrative reflected very sevete- 
ly on the ancestor of the Prince of Armagnac, 
who has just quitted us; and on this, as on 
every other occasion, I think it far better to 
spoil a gucd story than to distress a worthy 
men. 
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VIEW OF THE DOGANA AND CHURCH OF 8S. MARIA DELLA SALUTE. 
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For Parley’s Magazine. 


Venice. 


Norutne in Italy so much strikes the 
imagination of the traveller as the view 
of the city of Venice, with all her towers 
and pinnacles rising from the sea, where, 
the poet said,— 

* Venico sits in state, throned on her hundred isles!’ 
But now it has a most melancholy ap- 
pearance ; the port, which, in times of 
prosperity, was crowded with shipping, 
is almost empty ; and the muddy canals 
which intersect the town in every direc- 
tion are no longer enlivened by multi- 
tudes of gondolas gliding swiftly through 
the water. The showy palaces which 
rise from the sides of these watery 
streets, were once adorned with all that 
painting and sculpture could perform ; 
but they are now neglected, moss-grown, 
the habitations of owls and bats, and 
fast sinking to decay; and many of the 
great families who had inherited their 
wealth and honors in direct succession 
for a thousand years, are now obliged to 
part with their splendid mansions, or to 
see them gradually crumbling into ruins, 
from the want of means to repair them. 

Notwithstanding all this, Venice is 
still a magnificent looking place; and 
amongst its many beautiful buildings, 
the cathedral is most venerable and in- 
teresting. It was built so long ago as 
the ninth century, and enriched with the 
spoils of Greece and of Constantinople. 
It is interesting to go through the city at 
night, to see the effects of moonlight on 
its superb buildings; though the few of 





them which may be still dazzling with 
lamps, as if enjoying their former glory, 
make such a contrast with the pale light 
and dark shade of the moon, and with 
the general stillness, that the whole scene 
has even a more deserted appearance 
than in the day time. Now and then 
the gloomy silence may be interrupted 
by the sounds of the harp or guitar, or 
by the wild and plaintive airs of a few 
gondoliers, as they keep time to the 
gentle splashing of their oars. 

Few of the changes recorded in his- 
tory offer a subject of deeper interest 
than the long continued grandeur and 
present fallof Venice. Itrose as it were 
from the waves, when, on the invasion 
of Italy by the Huns, numbers of people 
took refuge in that cluster ef islands 
where the city now stands. So early 
as the year 42], they formed a little State, 
strong enough to oppose the invaders, 
or at least to secure themselves from 
molestation. Commerce soon followed 
security ; and from this small beginning 
arose that wealth and power which con- 
tinued for many centuries, and which 
extended the influence of Venice over 
all the States with which she was con- 
nected. Her foundations were laid in 


the darkest ages of Italian misery; but 
she soon became the spectator of the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire. She 
witnessed the ravages of many conti- 
nental wars, and the rise and fall of 
many nations, till at length she fell in 
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her turn also. Some body has well re- 
marked, that she was the last surviving 
witness of antiquity, the common link 
between the two periods of civilization. 

Her whole history has a paradoxical 
and peculiar character. Her romantic 
achievements in the east; the noble lead 
she took in’ the struggles of christendom 
with the empire of the Turks; and the 
heroic defence she made against the at- 
tacks of numerous enemies, place her 
resources and power in singular con- 
trast with the smallness of her territory. 
On the other hand, her selfish policy, 
her imperious conduct wherever her influ- 
ence extended, and her deadly jealousy of 
the neighboring State of Genoa, render- 
ed her the object of universal envy and 
hatred. While, at home, the rigorous 
despotism of her government, which was 
ill concealed under the mask of republi- 
can freedom, and the inquisitorial tyran- 
ny of the senate, which silently pervad- 
ed every house, and controlled almost 
the thoughts of every individual, could 
tend only to alienate hersubjects. These 
are points of deep moral and historical 
interest ; but it may be safely said that 
her government outlived the age to 
which it was suited; no timely reform 
adapted it tothe growing changes in the 
public mind,—no concessions to the peo- 
ple united them in common cause with 
their haughty masters,—and the fall of 
Venice may be ascribed more to her in- 
ternal vices than to the overpowering 
armies of France. 

Among the many splendid buildings 


in Venice the Cuurcn or Santa Marte 
DELLA SALUTE is one of the largest and 
most famous. The Docana pu Mare 
or Custom House, in which the duties 
are paid by foreign ships, and on mer- 
chandize from abroad, is a noble edifice; 
its front is adorned with a magnificent 
colonnade of marble pillars, and over 
them rises a small but beautiful tower, 
the summit of which supports a statue 
bearing a large golden globe, to repre- 
sent the world. Thestructure however 
has lost much both of its importance and 
of its elegance; and although it is stiil 
a beautiful and striking object when ob- 
served from the sea, it owes its present 
interest principally to the connexion of 
its design with the earlier glory of the 
city. 


Origin and History of Coal. 


Ever since the scarcity of wood for 
fuel in America began to be felt, we 
have, like the people of the old continent, 
sought and found a substitute in coal, 
inexhaustible mines of which have been 
discovered. The following remarks are 
from Prof. Buckland :— 

Few persons are aware of the remote 
and wonderful events in the economy of 
our planet, and of the complicated ap- 
plication of human industry and science 
which are involved in the production of 
coal that supplies us with fuel. The 
most early stage to which we can carry 
back its origin was among the swamps 
and forests of the primevai earth, where 
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it flourished in the form of gigantic ca- 
lamites and other stately trees. From 
their native beds these plants were torn 
away by storms and inundations of a 
hot and humid climate, and transported 
into some adjacent lake or arm of the 
sea. Here they floated on the water, 
till they sank saturated to the bottom, 
and, being buried in the detritus of 
adjacent lands, became transferred to a 
hew state among the members of the 
mineral kingdom. A long interment 
followed, during which a course of 
chemical changes, and new combina- 
tions of their vegetable elements, have 
converted them to the mineral condition 
of coal. By the elevating force of sub- 
terranean fires, these beds of coal have 
been uplifted from beneath the waters to 
a new position in the hills and moun- 
tains, where they are accessible to the 
industry of man. From this fourth stage 
in its advances, our coal has again been 
moved by the labors of the miner, assist- 
ed by the arts and sciences that have 
codperated to produce the steam-engine 
and other inventions. Returned once 
more to the light of day, and a second 
time committed to the water, it has, by 
the aid of navigation, been conveyed to 
the scene of its next and most consider- 
able change by fire; a change during 
which it becomes subservient to the 
most important wants and conveniences 
of man. In this seventh stage of its 
long eventful histoy, it seems to the vul- 
gar eye to undergo annih.‘ation ; its el- 
ements are indeed released from the 


mineral combinations they have main- 
tained for ages, but their apparent de- 
struction is only the commencement of 
new successions of change and activity. 
Set free from their long imprisonment, 
they return to their native atmosphere, 
from which they were absorbed to take 
part in the primeval vegetation of the 
earth. ‘To-morrow they may contribute 
to the substance of timber in the trees 
of our existing forests, and having for 
awhile resumed their place in the living 
vegetable kingdom, may, ere long, be 
applied a second time to the use and 
benefit of man. And when decay or 
fire shall once more consign them to the 
earth or to the atmosphere, the same el- 
ements will enter on some further de- 
partment of their perpetual ministration 
in the economy of the material world.’ 


A Beautiful Crystallized Cavern. 


A CAVERN, discovered but a few years 
since, in the vicinity of Bradwell, Der- 
byshire, England, is thus described by 
Mr. Hutchinson, who visited it when 
on a tour through that district :— 

The entrance to this natural excava- 
tion is rather terrific than grand; and 
the descent for about thirty paces very 
abrupt. The visiter has then to pass 
along an inclined way for nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile, the opening being so low 
that it is impossible to proceed, in par- 
ticular parts, in an errect posture. The 
different crystallizations, which now at- 
tract his attention on every side, soon 
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make him forget the irksomeness of the 
road, and banish every idea of fatigue. 
New objects of curiosity crowd one on 
the other; in a place called the music 
chamber, the petrifactions take the sem- 
blance of the pipes of an organ; while, 
in other parts, these stalactites (or spars 
in the shape of pendent icicles) are form- 
ed into elegant small colonnades, with 
as exact symmetry as if they had been 
chiseled by the most skilful artist. Can- 
dles and lamps, judiciously disposed 
within these transparent columns, give 
an idea of the imaginary palaces of fa- 
ries, or sylphs and genii, who have 
chosen this place for their magnificent 
abode. 

Still the visiter has seen nothing com- 
parable to what he is now to expect; for, 
at the distance of about a hundred paces 
further, by a rugged descent, he enters 
what is called the Grotto of Paradise. 
This heavenly spot, for it seemingly 
cannot be compared to any thing terres- 
trial, is, of itself, a beautiful crystallized 
cavern, about twelve feet high and twenty 
feet in length, pointed at the top similar 
to a gothic arch, with a countless num- 
ber of large stalactities hanging from the 
roof. Candles placed among them give 
some idea of this grotto being lighted up 
with elegant glass chandeliers; while 
the sides are entirely encrusted, and 
brilliant in the extreme. The floor is 
checquered with black and white spar. 
It has altogether, Mr. H. observes, the 
most novel and elegant appearance of 
any cavern he ever beheld. This glit- 
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tering apartment was left with a certain 
degree of regret. 

Still continuing a soute similar to the 
one he has passed, in the course of 
which his attention is occasionally ar- 
rested by the curiosities of the place, 
and by the gentle droppings of the wa- 
ter which scarcely break the solemn si- 
lence of the scene, he at length reaches 
the grotto of Calypso, as it is called, and 
the extremity of the cavern, upwards of 
two thousand feet from the entrance. 
To see this grotto to advantage, the vis- 
iter has to ascend about six feet into a 
recess. There the beautiful appearances 
of the crystallizations, some of them of 
an azure cast, and the echoes reverber- 
ating from side to side, make him fancy 
that he has reached the secluded re- 
treat of some ancient mythological deity. 

Returning by the same pfath, for a 
considerable distance, another cavern, 
which branches in another direction 
from the one already explored, presents 
itself. The roads here are still more 
difficult of access, but the pendulous sta- 
lactites are certainly most beautiful. 
Many of them, more than a yard in 
length, are pendent from the roof, and 
the greater part do not exceed the di- 
mension of the smallest reed. The top 
and sides of this cavern are remarkably 
smooth, particularly at the part called 
the amphitheatre. In general, the stane 


is of a very dark color, to which the 
transparent appearances, before mention- 
ed, with each a drop of water hanging 
at its extremity, form a fine contrast. 











ANECDOTE OF 


The New England Man in 1770. 


Tue following portrait of American 
enterprize on the ocean, was drawn by 
Edmund Burke, in a speech delivered 
in the British House of Commons sixty 
years ago. This is a people whom some 
of our rulers would persuade to abandon 
the ocean :—‘ As to the wealth which 
the colonies have drawn from the sea by 
their fisheries, you had al! that matter 
fully opened at your bar. You surely 
thought these acquisitions of value, for 
they seemed even to excite your envy ; 
and yet the spirit by which that enter- 
prizing employment has been exercised 
ought rather, in my opinion, to have 
raised your esteem and admiration. And 
pray, sir, what in the world is equal to 
it? Pass by the other parts and look at 
the manner in which the New England 
people have of late carried on the whale 
fishery. Whilst we follow them among 
the tumbling mountains of ice, and be- 
hold them penetrating into the deepest 
frozen recesses of Hudson's Bay and 
Davis’s Straits,—whilst we are looking 
for them beneath the arctic circle, we 
hear that they have pierced into the op- 
posite region of polar cold, that they are 
at the Antipodes, and engaged under the 
frozen serpent of the South. Falkland 
Island, which seemed too remote and 
romantic an object for the grasp of na- 
tional ambition, is but a stage and rest- 
ing place to their victorious industry. 
Nor is the equinoxial heat more discour- 
aging to them, than the accumulated 
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winter of both poles. We know that 
while some of them draw the line and 
strike the harpoon on the coast of Afri- 
ca, others run the longitude, and pursue 
their gigantic game along the coast of 
Brazil. No sea but what is vexed with 
their fisheries. No climate that is not 
witness to their toils. Neither the per- 
severance of Holland, nor the activity of 
France, nor the dextrous and firm sa- 
gacity of English enterprise, ever carri- 
ed their most perilous mode of hardy in- 
dustry to the extent to which it has been 
pursued by these recent people; a peo- 
ple who are still in the gristle, and not 
yet hardened into manhood.’ 


fen. Washington and his Irish Cook. 


Tue distresses of revolutionary times 
can scarcely be conceived by the pros- 
perous descendants of the men of 1775. 
As an instance of this, the following 
paragraph is extracted from the private 
journal of an American officer, written 
at the close of the year 1779, or begin- 
ning of Jan. 1780 :— 

A new year commences, but brings no 
relief to the sufferings of our army. 
Our canvas covering affords but a mis: 
erable security from winter, and a great 
scarcity of provisions still prevails. ‘We 
have nothing but the rations to cook, sir,’ 
said Mrs. Thompson, the aged Irish 
cook and tent keeper to Gen. Washing- 
ton. ‘ Well, Mrs. Thompson, you must 
cook the rations, for [ have not a farth- 
ing to give you.’ ‘If you please, sir, let 
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one of the gentlemen give me an order 
for six bushels of salt.’ ‘Six bushels of 
salt! for what?’ ‘To preserve the fresh 
beef, sir.’ One of the aids gave the or- 
der, and the next day Gen. Washington’s 
table was smoking with an excellent 
dinner. Mrs. Thompson was sent for, 
and was told that she had done very 
wrong to expend her own money, as it 
was not known when she could be re- 
paid. ‘I owe you,’ said Washington, 
‘too much already to permit the debt to 
be increased, and our situation is not at 
this moment such as to induce very san- 
guine hopes.’ ‘ Dear sir,’ said the good 
old lady, ‘ tt 2s always darkest just before 
daylight, and I hope you will forgive me 
for bartering the salt for other necessa- 
ries which are now on the table.’ Salt 
was then eight dollars a bushel, and it 
might in those times be exchanged with 
the country people for articles of provis- 
ion. Thacher's Journal. 
The price of leather and tin, and al- 
most every manufactured article, and 
thousands of other things could only be 
procured at similar exhorbitant prices, 
sometimes, as in this instance, at 800 
per centum above their present cost. 





Curious American Relics. 


Amonc the relics of the Historical So- 
ciety at New Haven, Ct. there is a cane 
manufactured from the root of the tree 
on which the Salem witches were hung; 
the old oak chest formerly in the pos- 
session of the family of Aaron Burr ; 


the arm chair of Roger Williams, the 
camp stool of the Rev. Colonel Elisha 
Williams, once President of Yale Col- 
lege, Gen. Putnam’s old tavern sign, 
with a portrait of Gen. Wolfe painted 
thereon ; a part of the keel of Captain 
Cook’s old ship ‘ Endeavor,’ that passed 
round the world, and finally ended her 
days at Newport, R.I.; the basket and 
glass found with Capt. Nathan Hale, 
who was hung by the British on Long 
Island, as a spy, during the revolution, 
as a retaliation for the death of Andre ; 
and last, but not least, the order book of 
a British Adjutant, containing the ‘ or- 
ders’ of the British army on the day of 
the memorable battle of Bunker Hill. 
one sheet of which was stained and 
stamped, for eternal endurance, with a 
drop—a single drop of human blood! 





Superiority of Nature to Art. 
Tne human eye, when aided by the 


microscope, discovers defects or perfec- 
tions in nature or art, where both were 
deemed perfect by the ordinary powers 
of human vision. Solomon, in all his 
glory, is not arrayed like the rose or the 
lily of a day or an hour’s continuance. 
The edge of a very keen razor, exam- 
ined by the microscope, appears as broad 
as the back part of a very thick knife; 
rough, uneven, full of notches and fur- 
rows, and, so far from any thing like 
sharpness, an instrument so blunt as 
seems too dull to cleave wood. The 
point of an exceedingly small needle, 
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when viewed by the same instrument, ap- 
pears above a quarter of an inch in 
breadth ; neither round nor flat, but ir- 
regular and unequal; and the surface, 
though extremely smooth and bright to 
the eye, seems full of ruggedness, holes, 
and scratches. In short, it resembles an 
iron bar taken out of a smith’s forge. 

The sting of a bee, viewed through 
the same instrument, shows 2very where 
a polish surprisingly beautiful, without 
the least flaw, blemish, or inequality, and 
ends in a point too fine to be seen even 
with the microscope. 

A small piece of exceedingly fine 
lawn on examination appears, from the 
large distances of the holes between the 
threads, somewhat like a hurdle or lat- 
tice ; and the thread seems coarser than 
hempen yarn wherewith ropes are made 
for anchors. Some Brussels lace, worth 
ten dollars a yard, looks as if it were 
made of a thick, rough, uneven hair-line, 
twisted, fastened, or clotted together in 
a very inartificial and clumsy manner. 

But a silkworm’s web upon examina- 
tion appears perfectly smooth and shin- 
ing, every where equal, and as much 
finer than any thread spun by the finest 
human spinster, as the smallest twine is 
finer than the thickest cable. A pod of 
this silk wound off, is found to contain 
nine hundred and thirty yards; but, as 


two threads are glued together by the 
worm through its whole length, it really 
contains double the above number, or 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty 
yards ; which, being weighed with great 


exactness, is found no heavier than two 
and a half grains. What an exquisite 
fineness is here! and yet this is nothing 
compared to the web of a small spider, 
or even with the silk that issues from 
the mouth of this very worm when new- 
ly hatched from the egg. 

‘If ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise,’ says the proverb; but there is no 
folly in knowing and expressing our ad- 
miration of the works of nature. When 
we examine all artificial things with a 
good microscope, we shall be immedi- 
ately convinced that the utmost power 
of art is only a concealment of deformity, 
an imposition upon our want of sight; 
our admiration arises from our ignorance 
of the imperfection. But a knowledge 
of the mechanical skill of nature leads 
the human artist to imitate her in hum- 
ble wonder and admiration. 

This valuable discoverer of truth will 
prove the most boasted perfomances of 
art to be as ill-shaped, ragged, and un- 
even as if they were hewn with an axe, 
or struck out with a mallet and chisel ; 
it will show bungling inequality and 
imperfection in every part, and that the 
whole is disproportionate and monstrous. 
Our finest miniatures appear before this 
instrument as mere daubings, plastered 
on as it were with a trowel, and entirely 
void of beauty either in drawing or col- 
oring. Our most shining varnishes, 
our smoothest polishings, our ground 
and glossy marble, is found to be mere 
roughness, full of flaws, and serrated 
like a saw with gaps. 
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‘The Sea, the Sea, the deep-blue Sea.’ 


Tue disasters that happen on the ocean are 
many and terrific. On land the collisions on 
rail-roads and other accidents cause the death 
of a passenger, or perhaps half a dozen pas- 
sengers ; but the explosion of boilers, and the 
casualties occasioned by fire, rocks, storms, or 
sandbanks at sea, destroy whole crews and 
families. The land accidents, like Saul, kill 
their thousands ; but disasters at sea, like Da- 
vid, their tens of thousands. The following 
picture is a horrid one, but in some degree lit- 
erally true :— 

THE DEAD IN THE SEA. 
From the German of Ferdinand Freiligrath. 


Deep—under the green billows—deep, 
Ou heaps of shell and sand, 

Full many a sailor lies asleep, 
Who bravely left the land. 


The strong sea found his bark was weak, 
And pluck’d it down beneath ; 

The storm, while health was on his cheek, 
Brought him to early death. 


Deep—under the green billows—deep, 
On heaps of sand and shell, 

Full many a victim lies asleep, 
On whom no tempest fell, 


Ile sickened in his berth and died, 
And came to port no more ; 

Se to a plank his corse they tied, 
And then they flung him o’er. 
The sea’s abyss is one large grave, 

A churchyard is its face, 
A tombstone is each rising wave, 
To mark the burial place. 


O, we shoul see in depths below, 
Were that vast flood run dry, 
The sleepers—all in ghastly row ; 
Should see how round their white bones grow 
The crimson polypi ; 
See their sand-cushions laid beneath 
With weeds and moss spread over ; 
How on the fish they grin their teeth, 
Which !ips no lenger cover ; 


And how the bones, that once were arms, 
The busy sword fish burnish ; 

And how the mermaids come in swarms, 
Their marv’lous gifts to furnish ; 


How one anoints the hair, and one 
Fumes it, with wond’ring eyes, 
And paints the pallid face of bone 

With ruddy ocean dyes. 


By one a string of shells is borne ; 
One sings a fun’ral song ; 

And we should see rare gems adorn 
That large and lifeless throng. 


We should see hands and wrist-bones shine 
With amber bracelets bound ; 

We should see branching coral twine 
Those fleshless skulis around ; 


How to a pearl, most pure and white, 
Trausformed is every eye ; 

And how sea-monsters with delight 
Suck all their marrow dry. 


We should behold each slender mast, 
Which once the billows bore, 

Now by an ocean rock held fast, 
Some dead man towering o’er. 


The worms and fish to gnaw it come, 
Rooted in turf it seems ; 

‘ Sure ‘tis the spire that graced my home,’— 
"lis thus the sleeper dreams, 


Yes, deep—below the billows—deep, 
With brave pearls at his side, 

Full many a seamen lies asleep, 
Who in those billows died. 


He slumbers from his home afar, 
No flower adorns the place— 

No tears of mourning friends there are 
To drop upoa his face. 


Sweetly he sleeps, though on his grave 
No rosemary is seen, 

No budding bushes o’er him wave— 
No weeping willow green. 


What if no falling tear there be? 
He does not care about it! 

Surely, the dead man in the sea, 
ls wet enough without it. 


Funeral Expenses were, in 1724, retrenched by an Act 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, who prohibited the 
giving of scarfs on a pevalty of twenty pounds. 


Tea was first introduced into the United States ia 1720, 
in half a century afterwards it was one of the causes of 
the Revolution ; and, at this time, the annual consump- 
tion amouuts to some four or five million pounds. 


An Onion, planted so as to touch the routs of a Rose 
Bush, is said to increase very much the fragrance of ite 
flower. 
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Anecdotes of Fenelon. 





Wuen Fenelon’s Library was on fire, 
—‘God be praised,’ said he, ‘that it is 
not the habitation of some poor man.’ 

When he was almoner to the king, 
and attending him toa sermon preached 
by a capuchin, Fenelon fell asleep ; the 
eapuchin, perceiving it, broke off his dis- 
course, and said, ‘ Awake that sleeping 
Abbe, who comes here only to pay his 
court to the king ;’—an anecdote which 


he often related with pleasure, after he 
was chosea archbishop of Cambray. At 
another time the king was astonished to 
find, instead of a numerous congregation, 
only Fenelon and the priest. ‘ What is 
the reason of all this?’ said the king. 
‘I caused it to be given out that your 
majesty did not attend church to-day, 
that you might know who came to wor- 
ship God, and wno to flatter the king.” 
When the French army was nearly 
exterminated by the Duke of Marlboro’, 
and the fugitives were starving, Fene- 
lon had corn in his magazines to. the 
value of 100,000 francs ; this he gener- 
ously distributed among them,and refus- 
ed to receive pay for it afterwards. ‘The 
king,’ said he, ‘owes me nothing ; it is 
my duty to return to the State, at such 
a time, what | have received from it. [ 
am the almoner of the king’s bounties.’ 








A German Funeral and the Dead Room at Munich, 


Wuie bargaining one day in a booksel- 
ler’s shop, I observed preparations making 
for a funeral procession in a house on the 
opposite side of the street; and as I had not 
seen anything in Munich the least after the 
manner of a church-yard—a place above all 
others I delight to visit—I remained till the 
coffin was brought out. It wasa rich mass- 
ive piece of workmanship of a port wine col- 
or, having on the lid of it the sign of the 
eross. No mortcloth was put over it, or any 
kind of covering whatever. A band of 

Z pec. 1844. 


mourners took the advance in the procession, 
holding each in his hand a wax candle light- 
ed, and larger and longer than a scroll of pa- 
per. These were followed by about a doz- 
en personages, apparently of some order of 
the priesthood. Each bore in his hand an 
open book, the Bible probably, and from it 
they read, or rather sang, portions with loud 
and plaintive tones. Now and then, as they 
went along, they chanted a prayer, or a 
hymn, or an Ave Maria, or a grand ‘ Miser- 
ere,’ not only with the most earnest solemnity, 
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but with great simplicity and beauty. Next 
in procession was the corpse and coffin, carri- 
ed shoulder-high, and behind the relations 
and acquaintances all uncovered. Their 
step was solemn and slow, and as they pass- 
ed along, everybody on the street stood still, 
and uncovered their heads till the procession 
passed. Wreaths rested on the coffin, and 
were carried in the hand of the friends and 
followers. Forward we advanced through 
the city into the suburbs; and, fairly out of 
them, I asked if they were proceeding to some 
town in the cou:try where the deceased 
might have been born, in which case I had 
made up my mind to turn back; but I was 
told that the cemetery was just at hand, and 
almost on the instant, the deep long toll of a 
large bell confirmed the fact. In three min- 
utes more we stepped up the broad stairs,and 
entered a gate ; and there I saw at one glance 
where J was—at what in Germany is em- 
phatically called ‘Gop’s Acrs,’ or sometimes 
THE COURT OF PEACE ; and a more interesting 
spot than this silent city of the departed my 
eyes never beheld ;— interesting not in any 
respect from the surroundinyr scenery, of 
which there is none, but from the manner in 
which things are managed within, so unlike 
in every respect, and so superior, to anything 
of the kind in Britain. The foliage of a few 
trees is seen around the outskirts, to relieve 
the eye, like a selvage toa garment. There 
are walks, at right angles, and off the field 
in such a way, that the graves of others need 
not be trampled upon by the stranger seeking 
the narrow bed of the remains of his own af- 
fectionate recollections. The first impression 
which arose in my mind was, how spacious, 
how neat, appreaching almost to elegant, 
and, ina word, how comfortable an abode 
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for the dead! Quite in the German style, 
there was nothing frivolous in the place; all 
was melancholy and massive, being a most 
judicious mixture of the useful, the orna- 
mental simplicity, and although last, not 
least, the impressive, taken asa whole. For 
far beyond and on both sides of the very ex- 
tended square field, grave after grave was 
ranked in close succession, but there was no 
crowding nor confusion. Here was the turf; 
rich in its greenness as velvet itself. There 
the sod had been lately wounded by the 
rough spade of the sexton, the edges of it 
having not yet been skinned over. Yonder 
the red soil, remaining neatly broken and 
scattered on the surrounding turf, pointed 
out the grave of a day or two’s existence; 
and that heap of bare mould, surinounted by 
skulls and other bones, and that hole in the 
earth beside, with boards propping up its 
sides, and planks placed along its edges, must 
of course be the long-home of that rich 
apothecary, whose funeral I am now attend- 
ing without having been invited. There 
were a vast number of crosses and grave 
stones of various shapes, and other monu- 
ments of modest pretensions crowded togeth- 
ev, yet not one of them was out of order. 
This, I thought, must be the grave of a 
schoolmaster or a scribe, for there are two 
pens engraved on the stone ; that of a black- 
smith, with hammer and tongs; and there 
too is our own fempus fugit, with the wing- 
ed sand-glass. But how beautiful, how 
sweet, and how fresh those flower-beds and 
borders which adorn every grave appear, and 
how touching to the heart of the living are 
those wreaths of flowers entwined around 
the grave-stones, as tokens of affection and 
respect. There were groups of visitors, old 
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and young, at various places, and here and 
there a solitary individual bending in silence 
and sadness, each over the grave of his or 
her own friend; but by the side of the main 
walk, as we passed, there was a scene true 
to nature, and worthy of being painted by 
one of our best artists. There were two boys 
and a little girl weeding the flower-bed on 
their father’s grave, and there was the wid- 
owed mother taking off the chaplet already 
faded, and in its stead placing another of 


flowers fresh and in bloom. The woman 
was neither very beautiful nor very hand- 


some, but she was deeply affected; and the 
children were dividing their little anxieties 
between the dead and the living parent, and 
that with singular activity and soothing com- 
posure. I had observed stone basins filled 
with water, and placed carefully by the side 
of every grave ; I took it to be holy-water, to 
enable the Catholics to cross themselves with 
it when visiting the home of the departed. 
There was a hair brush too attached to the 
basin with a little chain, and it also, I thought, 
must have some use, and that not in the 
mere performance of any religious rite. But 
the conduct of the little girl explained it all. 
She had finished the weeding of her flower- 
plot, and now, while the mother was still 
watering the grave with her tears, the child 
took the brush and sprinkled the grave over 
with water from the fount. It was well- 
timed, for the soil was dry, and the sun was 
burning, and the delicate buds had become 
sickly. But the water instantly made them 
look up with renewed vigor. There was 
something very affecting in these acts, the 
effusions of a minute; for they were all that 
the living now could do to express their feel- 
ings of esteem and grief for the departed. 


While the procession was still proceeding 
up the broad centre walk to the open grave, 
as I supposed, I had unconsciously lingered, 
with a bleeding heart, beside this family 
group, who lost themselves in grief. But 
when I looked along, and saw that the pro- 
cession had gone far past the open grave, 
and seemed as if proceeding out of the bur- 
ial-ground altogether, | quickened my pace, 
and came up to it just as the mourners, with 
their wax-candles and open books, were fil- 
ing off to the right and left, to allow the cof- 
fin to advance between. Here the song of 
wailing was raised louder and in full chorus, 
and the crossings, and sprinklings of holy- 
water, and the perfumery of incense, were 
all redoubled. There was right in front of 
us a splendid building, with piazzas, porti- 
coes, and pillars, under which and within 
there was a glass front, through which were 
seen ladies and gentlemen, dressed in the 
gayest colors, apparently of all ages, as if 
reclining at their ease, while a brilliant flood 
of light blazed from hundreds of large wax 
candles. The doors were instantly thrown 
open to receive the body ; and the large pro- 
cession returned down the same broad walk, 
very much like people in our own country 
retiring from afuneral. The doors were 
then shut, and I mounted the flight ef steps 
to the platform, which was partly crowded 
by silent spectators and some officials ; but 
what was my surprise on pressing forward, 
and looking into the interior through its glass 
front, to see that all who, at a little distance, 
looked so like a gay assemblage in a ball or 
supper room, were neither more nor less than 
dead bodies! dressed for the grave, seated 
in their coffins, and surrounded each with six 
or eight wax candles. There were old men 
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and women, withered and toothless—there 
was youth and beauty, with the hectic flush 
scarcely yet faded—there was the vigour of 
manhood cut down in the midst of his days, 
with milk in his breasts and marrow in his 
bones—there was the countenance of the 
weather-beaten rustic, and the inviting smile 
of the city merchant—there was the stern, 
grim, death-defiance attitude and expression 
of the soldier still in his regimentals, and 
beside him the peaceful, tender sleep of an 
infant, whose eyes had scarce ever opened 
on this world ; and already had they bolster- 
ed up my friend, who exhibited a full face, 
aged about sixty, with hair combed, linen 
pure as drifted snow, clothes new and fine, 
and silk stockings, such as he would have 
put on had he risen from his medicine and 
mortar, and dressed for dinner. 

Awed by what I had seen, I turned to 
retire, as darkness was gathcring fast, when 
at my very side there stood a coffin, with the 
lid off, and the hody of a man, apparently 
about seventy, was exposed. He held in his 
hand a small wooden cross. He hada clean 
skin, a finely-arched forehead, a roman nose 
and long chin. His expression seemed de- 
termined, and somewhat as if he had been 
disappointed in life. He had evidently been 
a person in the lower ranks of society ; yet 
every thing was suitable, though coarse.— 
Several poor people now advanced and bies- 
sed the body, and watered with their tears, 
and kneeled around it and crossed their own 
forehead, and prayed for a time for both the 
living and the dead; and when, at length, 
the officials stept up and put the lid on the 
coffin, screwed it down, and lifted it on their 
shoulders, then they walked to the grave, the 
“t followers raising the same melancholy song, 


or rather sounds, as before: but there were 
no large, long wax candles. I again joined 
the procession, glad and grateful in my heart 
that even the dead body of the poorest man 
in Germany had friends to lament his death, 
and still more gratified to see the priest and 
his attendants advance to the grave which 1 
had seen open when I first entered the cem- 
etery. The body having been lowered, the 
relations in succession threw in a small quan- 
tity of earth, which rattled on the coffin— 
The priest went through his service at the 
grave, and retired with great solemnity. 
The grave-digver then set to work in the 
usual business-like manner ; the friends wait- 
ed till the grave was covered in, then they 
crossed themselves and went away. In go- 
ing back towards the main gate, | saw ar- 
cades, and some simple but sumptuous mon- 
uments, pointing out the wealth or rank of 
the occupiers. Some of these had been 
newly erected, and othors but lately painted. 
In various parts there were wooden, worn- 
out, triangular monuments on the totter, 
while others had becn so long exposed to sun 
and rain, that they had decayed into rotien- 
ness. Yet the roses and annual flowers, 
blooming on the graves, plainly showed that 
there was still in existence some friendly 
hand, some heart, that moved with kindly 
recollections towards the dead. These roses 
and little flowers, sullied and fading as many 
of them were, spoke a language of deeper 
and more lasting affection than large, cold, 
marhbie and granite mouuments. Marble is 
dull and dead, and children and females can 
do nothing for it; but flowers live as if along 
the dark avenue between time and eternity ; 
and thus to bestow a little care in weeding 
and in watering is seemly, and must afford 
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a hallowed sort of pleasure to the surviv- 
ors. 

On leaving the gate, I cast my eye back 
the last time to the gay and glittering cham- 
ber where the dead bodies were sitting in 
their coffins, awaiting the time for their in- 
terment. When I returned to the city the 
lamps were ligited, within-doors many were 
laughing and talking amid mirth and music, 
and the streets were crowded with thousands 
all busied about time as if there were to be 
no eternity. 

I afterwards learnt that within twelve 
hours after a death happens in a family, the 
public authorities step forward thus to re- 
move the body of the deceased to this kind 


of intermediate state,even upon earth. If 


the connexions be poor, the dead-cart calls 
at the door at an appointed time, and the 
body is conveyed to an inferior sort of dead- 
room, lighted only by one dismal lamp ; and 
there the fingers of the corpse are placed in 
the loop of a bell-rope attached to an alarum 
clock, which is fixed in the apartment of an 
attendant, appointed to be on the watch ; the 
least pulsation or quiver of the body would 
give the alarm, and medical aid would be 
on the spot ina minute. In the cases of all 
who can afford the expense of decorations, 
a funeral such as I saw takes place as soon 
after death as the necessary arrangements 
can be completed ; and instead of the me- 
chanical apparatus already mentioned, mat- 
rons and medical men sit night and day for 
the time appointed by law. 

‘ Eight Weeks in Germany.’ 


Dear persons may ‘converse together 
through rods of wood held between the 
their teeth, or held totheir throat or breast. 





The Sword Fish. 


“T witt put hooks in thy jaws, and I 
will cause the fish of thy rivers to stick 
unto thy scales.” Ezekiel. 


The fish of the sea are as admirably 
and wonderfully made as the tenants of 
the land. ‘They were created for man’s 
use, but not for his abuse; and he ought 
in all cases to temper his control over 
them with humanity. A large sword- 
fish was caught at Cape May, and is pre- 
served in Peale’s museum, Philadelphia. 
It swam into a creek, and, having 
missed its way out, the ebb of the tide 
left itin shoal water. A number of the 
inhabitants collected and attacked it with 
harpoons, pitchforks, and other missiles, 
and with some difficulty and much sport 
after a long conflict, captured this large 
prize. It measured in length thirteen 
feet, in girth it was five feet five inches, 
and the length of its sword was three 
feet. 

The sword-fish is so called from the 
length and sharpness of his snout, which 
resembles a sword. His weight is usually 
about a hundred pounds ; but the conical 
form of his body and his powerful fins 
and muscular strength render him a po- 
tent enemy even to the mighty whale, 
whose gigantic body sometimes yields 
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uwenty tons or 40,000 pounds weight of 
pure oil. What the rhinoceros is on 
land, overcoming the elephant and the 
lion, the sword-fish is in the water, at- 
tacking, in a quarrelsome mood, every 
whale he can meet. Sometimes a couple 
of sword-fish attack the whale at once, 
when the whale is easily killed by them. 
The whale dives down in the water, and 
endeavors to strike his enemy with his 
tail, a blow from which would destroy 
the comparatively diminutive sword- 
fish ; but this animal commonly adroitly 
avoids the blow, and forcibly drives his 
sword or snout into the whale. A cap- 
tain of one of the Boston and Hartford 
packets, witnessed one of these encoun- 
ters in the autumn of 1829. Two fish 
called threshers attacked the whale, and 
beat him violently on his sides, while a 
sword-fish, although not seen, was sup- 
posed to be stabbing the poor whale un- 
derthe body. The waters in the neigh- 
borhood of the combat were crimsoned 
with blood for many acres in extent. 
Vessels have sometimes been struck 
by the sword-fish, and the sword or 
snout of the fish driven so far into the 
ship, that the fish could not withdraw it 
again,and the piece broken off was found 
in the vessel’s bottom long afterwards. 
The bark Royal Archer arrived at 
Maryport, in England, last July (1844), 
from Africa, and on the passage was 
pierced beneath the starboard bow 
by an enormous sword-fish, and a con- 
iderable portion of the sword left in the 
bottom of the vessel. The ship was 


hauled up for repairs, and the following 
particulars were ascertained :-— 

After some time had been spent in 
cutting out the plank that had been 
pierced, it was finally removed, along 
with the broken sword, when it was 
found that the monster had left about 
sixteen inches of that formidable weapon 
sticking in the timbers of the ship, be- 
sides about three and a half inches pro- 
jecting from the outside of the vessel, 
where it had broken off; so that alto- 
gether this fierce assailant of the vessel 
had lost about mineteen and a half in- 
ches of its snout or sword in this fierce 
attack upon the Royal Archer, no doubt 
mistaking the ship for a whale or 
some other large fish, with whom it had 
determined to wage war. On further 
examination it was found that the sword 
had penetrated through two sheathings 
of copper, next through an oak plank 
three and a half inches thick, and, stri- 
king against one of the ship’s timbers, 
which was also of oak, and eight inches 
in thickness, penetrated it to the depth 
of two inches, when the oak beam split, 
and the weapon passed onwards through 
the ceiling, which consisted at that place 
of plank above two inches in thickness. 

Had not this singular circumstance 
been proved by the shock, and the ex- 
amination at the repairing of the ves- 
sel, it might have been considered im- 
possible for any marine monster, how- 
ever bulky, or however rapid might be 
its motions in its native element, to drive 
its weapon with such force as must be 
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required to pierce the copper, plank, and 
timbers of a ship, in the manner descri- 
bed. The blow, if it had struck a whale, 
would seemingly have been fatal to the 
assailant as well as the assailed. Indeed 
it was allowed by those who made the 
examination, that no ball, discharged 
from a gun, at ever so small a distance, 
would have pierced the vessel to the 
same extent, as this fish by a single 
blow. The broken weapon consisted of 
bone and was of an oval form, being two 
inches across on the upper and lower 
side, and about one and a half thick, ma- 
king the circumference about seven in- 
ches. The weapon tapered gradually to- 
wards the extremity, but was not par- 
ticularly sharp at the point. 








Thanksgiving Daysin New England 


began with the arrival of the Puritans on our shores in 
1420, und have annually since that time been sea- 
sons of family meeting, congratulation, and domestic 
conviviality — when old recollections and friendships 
have been revived, and new onez formed Like the 
fable of the boys and frogs, however, whut 1s sport to the 
family circle is death to the barn-door poultry. As 
& lame excuse for this unprovoked warfare on the geese 
and peaceable tenants of the henroosts, a young corres- 
pondent has sent us an amended old fable, which he 
Wishes placed in some corner of our little work. 


The Turkey and the Ant. 


A FABLE. 






NOOK 


other men we faults can spy, 

And blame the mote that diius their eye ; 
Each little speck and blemish find, 

To our own stronger errors blind. 


A Turkey, tired of common food, 
Forsook the barn, and sought the wood : 
Behind her tripp’d an infant train, 
Collecting here and there 2 grain. 


‘Draw near, my birds!’ the mother cries, 
‘The hill delicious fare supplies ; 
Behold the busy, Negro race ! 
In millions blacken all the place ! 
Fear not. Like me, with freedom eat ; 
An Ant is most delightful meat. 
How blessed, how envied were our life, 
Could we but ’scape the poulterer’s knife ! 
But man, curst man, on turkies preys, 
Thanksgiving shortens all our days. 
Sometimes we’re bak’d, but oft’ner roasted, 
With sweet herbs stuffed and onions toasted, 
Or boiled, with oysters we combine ; 
Sometimes assist the savory chine. 
From lowest laborer to rich cit, 
The turkey steams on every spit. 
To murder us all parties join ; 
Christian and Turk on tarkey dine. 
No monstrous boar’s head, crown and all, 
Nor yule-log trundles in the hall ; 
But Christmas day all sects afford 
A smoking turkey on the board ; 
Religious rites with eating end, 
On turkey gorges foe and friend. 
Sure men for Gluttony are curs’d, 
Of th’ seven deadly sins the worst.’ 


An Ant, who ’d climbed beyond her reach 
Thus answer'd from a neighboring beech :— 
‘ Ere you reproach another’s sin, 

Bid thine own conscience look within ; 
Control thine own voracious bill, 
Nor for a breakfast nations kill.’ 
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Sir Walter Scott’s Visit to the Cave of Sme. 


Last month we gave an account of Sir 
Wa rer Scort’s visit to Bessie Millie (the 
original of his witeh Norna,) and a picture 
of her residence at Stromness in the Orkneys. 
We now give another extract from his man- 
uscript diary, concerning the Cave or Smo. 

‘ Afier breakfast, took the long-boat, and, 
under Mr. Anderson’s pilotage, row to see 
a remarkable natural curiosity, called Uamh 
Smowe, or the Largest Cave. Took the 
fowling-piece and shot some sea-fowl, and 
a large hawk of uncommon appearance. 
Fired 4 shots, and killed 3 times. After 
rowing abvut 4 miles to the westward of the 
entrance from the sea of Loch Eribol, we 
enter between two ledges of very high rocks, 
and landing, find ourselves in front of the 
wonder we came tosee. The exterior apart- 
ment of the cavern opens under a tremendous 
rock, facing the creek, and occupies the full 
space of the ravine where we landed. From 
the top of the rock to the base of the cavern, 
as we afterwards discovered by plumb, is 80 
feet, of which the height of the arch is 53 ; 
the rest, being 27 feet, is occupied by the 
precipitous rock under which it opens; the 
width is fully in proportion to this great 


height, being 110 feet. The depth of 


this exterior cavern is 200 feet, and it is ap- 
parently supported by an intermediate col- 
umn of naturalrock. Being open to daylight 
and the sea-air, the cavern is perfectly clean 
and dry, and the sides are encrusted with 
stalactites. This immense cavern is so well 
proportioned, that I was not aware of its ex- 
traordinary height and extent, till | saw our 
two friends, who had preceded us, having 
made the journey by land, appearing like 
pigmies among its recesses. Afterwards, 
on entering the cave, | climbed up a sloping 
rock at its extremity, and was much struck 
with the prospect, looking outward from this 
magnificent arched cavern upon our boat and 


its crew, the view being otherwise bounded 
by rocks. We now propose to investigate 
the farther wonders of the cave of Smowe. 
In the right hand or west side of the cave opens 
an interior cavern of a diflerent aspect. The 
height of this second passage may be 12 or 
14 feet, and its breadth 6 or 8, neatly formed 
into a Gothic portal by the hand of nature. 
The lower part of this porch is closed by a 
ledge of rock, which I can compare to noth- 
ing but the hatch- door of ashop. Beneath 
this hatch a brook finds its we ay out, forms a 
deep pool beneath the Gothic archway, and 
then escapes to the sea. By clambering a- 
long a broken and dangerous cliff, you can 
look into the interior of the cavern ; but only 
so far as to see a twilight space filled with 
dark-colored water in great agitation, and 
representing a subterranean lake, moved by 
some fearful convulsion of nature. How this 
pond is supplied with water you cannot see 
from even this point of vantage, but you are 
made partly sensible of the truth by a sound 
like the dashing of a sullen cataract within 
the bowels of the earth. Mr. A. only men- 
tioned two travellers whose curiosity had led 
them farther. We were resolved, however, 
tosee the adventure of this new cave of 
Moutesinos to anend. Duff had already se- 
cured the use of a fisher’s boat and its hands, 
our own long-boat being too heavy and far 
too valuable to be ventured upon thisCocytus. 
Accordingly the skiff was dragged up the 
brook to the roc ky ledge or hatch, and there, 
by force of hands, our boat’s crew and two 
or three fishers first raised the boat’s- bow up- 
on the ledge of rock, then brought her toa 
level, being poised upon that narrow hatch, 
and lastly launched her down into the dark 
deep subterranean lake within. The entrance 
was so narrow, that we, who were all this 
while clinging to the rock like sea-fowl, and 
with scarce more secure footing, were great- 
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ly alarmed for the safety of our trusty sailors. 
At the instant when the boat sloped inward 
to the cave, a Highlander threw himself into 
it with great boldness and dexterity, and, at 
the expense of some bruises, shared its pre- 
cipitate fall into the waters under the earth. 
This dangerous exploit was to prevent the 
boat drifting away, but a cord at its stern 
would have been a safer and surer expedient. 

When our enfant perdu had _ recovered 
breath and legs, he brought the boat back to 
the entrance, and took us in. We now found 
ourselves embarked on a deep black pond of 
an irregular form, the rocks rising like a dome 
all around us, and high over our heads. The 
light, a sort of dubious twilight, was derived 
from two chasms in the roof of the vault. 
Down one of those rents there poured from 
the height of 80 feet, in a sheet of foam, the 
brook, which, after supplying the subterrane- 
an pond with water, finds its way out beneath 
the ledge of rock that blocks its entrance. 
The other skylight, if 1 may so term it, looks 
out at the clear blue sky. It is impossi- 
ble for description to explain the impression 
made by so strange a place. The cave it- 
self, the pool, the cataract, would have been 
each separate objects of wonder, but, all uni- 
ted together, and affecting at once the ear, 
the eye, and the imagination, their effect is 
indescribable. The length of this pond, or 
loch, is 70 feet, the breadth about 30 at the 
narrowest point, and it is of great depth. 

As we resolved to proceed, we directed the 
boat to a natural arch on the west side of the 
cataract. This archway was double, a high 
arch being placed above a very low one, as 
ina Roman aqueduct. The ledge of rock 
which forms this lower arch is not above two 
feet and a half high above the water, and 
under this we were to pass in the boat ; so 
that we were fain to pile ourselves flat upon 
each other like a layer of herrings. By this 


judicious disposition we were pushed in safe- 
ty beneath this low-browed rock into a region 
For this, however, we 


of utter darkness. 
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were provided with a tinder-box and lights. 
The view back upon the twilight lake we 
had crossed, its sudden eddies wheeling 
round and round, and its echoes resounding 
to the ceaseless thunder of the waterfall, 
seemed dismal enough, and was aggravated 
by temporary darkness, and in some degree 
by a sense of danger. The lights, however, 
dispelled all fear, and we now found ourselves 
in a Narrow cavern, sloping somewhat up- 
ward from the water. We got out of the 
boat, proceeded along some slippery places 
upon shelves of the rock, and gained the dry 
land—I cannot say dry,except comparative- 
ly. We were then in an arched cave, 12 
feet high in the roof, and about 8 in breadth, 
which went winding into the bowels of the 
earth about a hundred feet. The sides, being 
(like those of the whole cavern) of limestone 
rock, were covered with stalactites, and with 
small drops of water like dew, glancing like 
ten thousand thousand sets of birth-day 
diamonds under the glare of our lights. In 
some places these stalactites branch out into 
broad and curious ramifications, resembling 
coral and the foliage of sub-marine plants. 
When we reached the extremity of this 
passage, we found it declined to a horrible 
ugly gulf of dark water and of great depth, 
over which the rock closed. Growing more 
familiar with the horrors of the den, we soun- 
ded with an oar, and found about ten feet 
depth at the entrance, but discovered in the 
same manner, that the gulf extended over 
the rock, deepening as it went, God knows 
how far. Imagination can figure few deaths 
more horrible than to be sucked under these 
rocks into some unfathomable abyss, where 
your corpse could never be found to give in- 
timation of your fate. A water kelpy, or an 
evil spirit, of any aquatic principles, could 
not choose a fitter abode ; and, to say the 
truth, I believe at our first entrance, and when 
all our feelings were afloat at the novelty of 
the scene, the unexpected plashing of a seal 
would have routed the whole dozen of us. 
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The mouth of thisugly gulf was all covered 
with slimy alluvious substances, without hav- 
ing any thing to indicate a separate current 
of itsown. Rounding this perilous hole, or 
gulf, upon the aforesaid alluvious substances 
which formed its shores, we reached the ex- 
tremity of the cavern, which there ascends 
like a vent, or funnel, directly up a sloping 
precipice, bui hideously black and slippery. 
One of our sailors, a Zetlander, climbed upa 
good way, and by holding up a light, we 
could plainly perceive that this vent closed, 
after ascending toa considerable height ; and 
here, therefore, closed the adventure of the 
cave of Smowe, for it appeared utterly im- 
possible to proceed further in any direction 
whatever. There is a tradition that the 
first Lord Reay went through various subter- 
ranean abysses, and at length returned, after 
ineffectually endeavoring to penetrate to the 
extremity of the Smowe cavern. 

In returning, we endeavored to familiarize 
ourselves with the objects in detail, which, 
viewed together, had struck us with so much 
wonder. The stalactites, or limy incrusta- 
tions, upon the walls of the cavern, are chief- 
ly of a dark-brown color, and in this respect, 
Smowe is inferior to the celebrated cave of 
Macallister in the Isle of Skye. In returning, 
the men with the lights, and the various 
groups and attitudes of the party, gave a 
good dea] of amusement. We now ventured 
to clamber along the side of the rock above 
the subterranean water, and thus gained 
the upper arch, and had the satisfaction to 
see our admirable and good-humored com- 
modore, floated beneath the lower arch into 
tke second cavern. His goodly countenance 
being illuminated by a single candle, his re- 
cumbent posture, and the appearance of a 
hard-favored fellow guiding the boat, made 
him the very picture of Bibo, in the catch, 
when he wakes in Charon’s boat :— 


* When Bibo thought fit from this world to retreat, 
As full of Champagne as an egg’s full of meat, 


He waked in the boat, and to Charon he said, 
That he would be rowed back, for he was not yet dead, 


Descending from our superior station on 
the upper arch, we now again embarked, and 
spent much time in rowing about and exam- 
ining this second cave. We could see our 
dusky entrance, into which daylight stream- 
ed faint, and at a considerable distance ; and 
under the archof the outer cavern stood a 
sailor with an oar in his hand, looking, in the 
perspective, like a fairy with his wand. We 
at length emerged unwillingly from this ex- 
traordinary basin, aud again enjoyed our- 
selves in the large exterior cave. Our boat 
was hoisted with some difficulty over the 
ledge. After thiswe resolved to ascend the 
rocks, and discover the opening by which the 
cascade was discharged from above into the 
second cave. Erskine and I, by some chance, 
took the wrong side of the rocks, and, after 
some scrambling, got into the face of a dan- 
gerous precipice, where Erskine, to my great 
alarm, turned giddy, and declared he could 
go no farther. I clambered up, without 
much difficulty, and shouting to the people 
below, got two of them to assist the Counsel- 
lor, who was brought into, by the means 
which have sent many a good fellow out of, 
the world—lI mean a rope. We easily found 
the brook, and traced its descent till it precip- 
itates itself down a chasm of the rock into 
the subterranean apartment, where we first 
made its acquaintance. Divided by a natu- 
ral arch of stone from the chasm down which 
the cascrde falls, there is another rent, which 
serves as a skylight to the cavern, as J alrea- 
dy noticed. Standing on a natural foot- 
bridge, formed by the areh which divides 
these two gulfs, you have a grand prospect 
into both. The one is deep, black, and silent, 
only affording at the bottom a glimpse of the 
dark and sullen pool whieh occupies the in- 
terior of the cavern. The right-hand rent, 
down which the stream discharges itself 
seems to ring and reel with the unceasing 
roar of the cataract which envelops its side 
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in mist and foam. This part of the scene 
alone is worth a day’s journey. After heavy 
rains, the torrent is discharged into this cav- 
ern with astonishing violence ; and the size 
of the chasm being inadequate to the recep- 
tion of such a volume of water, it is thrown 
up in spouts like the blowing of a whale. 
But at such times the entrance of thecavern 
is inaccessible.’ 


Natural History. 





The Owl. 


Tue following curious circumstance is 
recorded of a pair of white owls, which 
bred under the eaves of achurch: About 
an hour before sunset (for then the mice 
begin to creep from their holes) they 
sally forth in quest of prey, and hunt all 
round the hedges of meadows and small 
inclosures, beating the fields over like 
a setting-dog, and often dropping down 





in the grass and corn. I have observed 
these birds for an hour together, says 
Mr. White, during the breeding time, 
and have found, by my watch, that the 
owl returns every five minutes to the 
church with their prey. A piece of ad- 
dress which they show, when they re- 
turn loaded, should not be passed over 
in silence. As they take their prey with 
their claws, so they carry it in their 
claws to their nest; but as their feet are 
necessary in their ascent under the tiles, 
they constantly perch, first on the roof 
of the chancel, and shift the mouse or 
mole from their claws to their bill, that 
their feet may be at liberty to take hold 
of the plate on the wall, as they are ri- 
sing under the eaves. 

There are about fifty species of owls. 
The following anecdote respecting the 
horned owl is related by Dr. Comstock. 
A gentleman lived near a steep moun- 
tain, in which a pair of these owls had 
made their nest. One day his servant 
found one of the young owls, which had 
strayed away from the nest, and having 
caught it, carried it home, and confined 
itina hen-coop. The next morning a 
dead partridge was found before the 
door of the coop. This, the gentleman 
supposed, had been left there by the pa- 
rent birds, in order to supply their un- 
fortunate young one with provisions ; 
and this proved to have been the case ; 
for, every night, for fourteen days after- 
wards, a quantity of provisions was left 
in the same place. The gentleman and 
his servant watched at the window for 
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several nights, in order to ascertain at 
what time this supply of food was brought; 
but in this they were disappointed, for it 
seems that the bird is so quick-sighted 
in the night, as to see them at the win- 
dow, and would not come and lay down 
her food, as long as she was watched. 
But, the moment they left the window, 
she laid down the provision, and fled. 
The old birds continued this care, until 
the young one had arrived at an age 
when young owls are usually left by 
their parents to take care of themselves. 
We close with the old 


STANZAS TO THE OWL. 


LOSKBOK 

Mifoe the moon with sudden gleam, 

@XS Through the clouds that cover her, 

Darts her light upon the stream, 

And the poplars gently stir, 

Pleased I hear thy boding cry! 
Owl, that lov’st the cloudy sky, 
Sure, thy notes are harmony. 


While the maiden, pale with care, 

Wanders to the lonely shade, 

Siglis her sorrows to the air, 

While the flowerets round her fade,— 
Shrinks to hear thy boding ery,— 
Owl, that lov’st the cloudy sky, 
To her it is not harmony. 


While the wretch, with mgurnful dole, 

Wrings his hands in agony, 

Praying for his brother’s soul, 

Whom he pierced suddenly,— 
Shrinks to hear thy boding ery,— 
Owl, that lov’st the cloudy sky,— 
To him it is not harmony. 


Sandwich Island Minstrels. 


In one of our country excursions we 
were entertained with a specimen of the 
minstrelsy of the islanders, which might 
have suggested ideas of the ancient bards 
of Great-Britain, though in point of sim- 
plicity the instrument far surpassed that 
of our ancestors. It was formed of two 
gourds, one considerably larger than the 
other, into the neck of which that of the 
smaller one was tighly driven. Doub- 
ling his legs under him, the minstrel 
seated himself on a mat before us, and, 
taking the instrument in his left hand, 
secured it to his wrist by a strong string 
purposely attached. He began, in reci- 
tative, to sing the exploits of the celebra- 
ted Tamehameha during his many wars. 
There was but little display either of 
vocal or instrumental music, but his ges- 
ticulations were admirably suited to the 
scenes he wished to depict,—the rage of 
battle.—the meeting of friends,—the en- 
dearments of affection,—-and even the 
sea-sickness experienced in his passage 
from one island to another. The gourd 
was violently or gently beaten as became 
the moment, and in wielding it the min- 
strel exhibited some grace and great 
muscular action. The narrative lasted 
about half an hour, after which the bard 
was duly honored with an ample ‘ lar- 
gess’ from the officers, much to his sat- 
isfaction.— MS. Journal of a Voyage. 


A prop of water can be divided into twenty- 
six million of distinct parts. 
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White Horse Monument. 


Asout two miles south of Lamborne 
in England, is White Horse Hiil, on the 
summit of which is a Romish entrench- 
ment, and a little below this fortification, 
on the steep of the hill, is the figure of 
a white horse, the dimensions of which 
are extended over about an acre of 
ground. Its head, neck, body, and tail, 
consist ef one white line, as does also 
each of its four legs. ‘The lines are 
formed by cutting trenches in the chalk 
two or three feet in depth, and about ten 
in breadth. The chalk of the trench is 
of a white color, and the whole figure, 
when the midday sun darts its rays up- 
on it, is visible at more than twelve miles 
distance. A white horse was the an- 
cient Saxon standard, and Mr. Wise, in 
a letter to Dr. Mead, brings several ar- 
guments to prove that this figure was 
formed by order of Alfred, as a monu- 
ment of his victory over the Danes. 
Others suppose it to have been partly 
the effect of accident, and partly the work 
of the neighboring inhabitants, who, ob- 
serving a rude resemblance of a horse, 
reduced it by degrees to a more regular 
figure. Whatever may have been its 
origin, it has been an immemorial cus- 
tom for the people of the adjacent towns 
to assemble on a certain day in midsum- 
mer to clear away the weeds from the 
white horse, which they call scouring 
the horse ; after which the evening is 
spent in mirth and festivity. 


At the foot of the White-Horse hill 


—_ 





PRIDE OF POVERTY. 


above-mentioned, and almost directly 
under the horse, is a large barrow,which 
the inhabitants call Dragon-hill, and 
the tradition is, that here St.George kil- 
led thedragon. ‘They show a bare spot, 
which is a plain about 50 or 60 yards 
over, where the turf does not grow, and 
caused, they say, “from the venomous 
blood that came from the dragon’s 
wound.” 


Pride of Poverty. 


Wuen Curtius Dentatus, who was at 
three different times consul of Rome, 
drove Pyrrhus out of Italy, he divided 
the land into equal shares, (about four 
acres,) among his army, reserving to 
himself only the same quantity, saying, 
‘ No person ought to be a general, with- 
out being content with the share of a 
common soldier.’ 

When the Samnites, who had been 
vanquished by him, offered to bribe him 
by a large sum of money, he told them, 
‘ that he had much rather rule over rich 
men, than be rich himself; he that 
could not be worsted in fight could not 
be bribed with money.’ When the 
Samnites thus came to bribe Dentatus, 
they found him at his little farm roast- 
ing turnips, (which he had reared with 
his own hands) for his meagre breakfast. 

We know of no parallel to compare 
with this, except the conduct of our own 
Washington, who served as commander 
in chief during the whole seven years’ 
revolutionary war without any pay. 

















PROVIDENCE MY NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOR. 


Remarkable Instance of Unshaken Friend- 
ship. 

Ar a public sale of negro slaves at 
Santa Cruz, some years ago, among the 
great numbers that christian avarice had 
been either the immediate or secondary 
means of placing on a level with the 
cattle daily brought to market, were two, 
each of them apparently about the age 
of thirty, whose deportment seemed su- 
perior to the rest. Whattheir rank had 
really been, they with sullen dignity 
seemed resolved to conceal from every 
one. Yet, mingled with a haughty de- 
meanor to all besides, there appeared in 
every look and action the tenderest af- 
fection and heartfelt attachment to each 
other. When the captain of the vessel, 
who had brought them thither, entered 
on the necessary business of distributing 
these marketable goods into the proper 
lots for sale, both of them in the most 
submissive manner, and with an eager- 
ness that spoke more than common feel- 
ings, clung round his knees and hung 
about his garments, entreating him only 
to favor them so far as to permit them 
both to be appointed to the same lot, by 
whith means they might serve one mas- 
ter, and at least enjoy the trifling satis- 
faction of being companions even in 
slavery. But even this poor request, 
either through the brutality of their sales- 
man, or from apprehensions of their 
combining in some mutinous design, was 
denied them. | 

Yet, earnest as they seemed in their 
desire, the refusal was received with 
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manly resignation by them both, and, 
when upon the point of being delivered 
to their respective masters, they only beg- 
ged leave for a few words with one an- 
other out of hearing though not out of 
sight of those they were to serve. This 
was allowed them ; after a few minutes’ 
conversation and a close embrace, they 
parted and were sent to their respective 
stations. Seven days after this transac- 
tion, they both, as it afterwards appear- 
ed, were missing at the same hour ; nor 
were they, though the strictest search 
was made after them, to be found till 
about a week after, when a planter, rid- 
ing through a thicket which lay midway 
between the two plantations, saw, to his 
great surprise, two bodies hanging on one 
tree, locked fa&t and folded in each oth- 
er’s arms, embracing and embraced, who, 
on inquiry, proved to be these faithful yet 
desperate friends. 


The Solitary Hermit. 


Every child forgets that he is never 
alone. He never would do a wicked 
act, nor speak a wicked word, were he 
to remember that God is always near, 
and that he is never alone.—A hermit, 
whose cottage stood solitary and alone 
on the top of a mountain, was asked 
how he could endure a life of such to- 
tal seclusion, residing more than a mile 
from any human habitation? The old 


man replied, with a solemn tranquillity 
of countenance, “ Providence is my next- 
door neighbor.” 
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The Nettle. 


Tue nettle, when young, is a tender, 
nutritious, excellent pot-herb, and it is 
easily handled and mastered in gloves 
or mittens for domestic food. It would 
probably be as highly esteemed by ru- 
minating cattle and animals, and per- 
haps soon be exterminated, if they could 
handle it with mittens. It grows at 
the side of hedges and stone walls. 
Nature however, like a provident moth- 
er takes care of all her offspring, and has 
wonderfully bestowed upon this plant 
the means of self-preservation from the 
brute creation. Its weapons, like those 
of many other plants, are those of de- 
fence, not offence, as is well known to 
everychild. It makes war upon no one 
except those who would destroy it. 

There are three species of Nettle, the 
Roman, the common, and the small net- 
tle. ‘The first is limited to certain situ- 
ations, but the other two are found al- 
most everywhere. ‘The common or large 
nettle is known by grievous experience 
to every one, though perhaps you have 
never inquired whence: the pain arises 
from touching it. You have often been 
pricked with a pin or needle, but you 
will recollect that the pain succeeding 
that injury is very different from what 
follows the stinging of a nettle. Now 
the wound made by either of these is 
perhaps twenty times larger than that 
made by the sting of the nettle, so that 
in the operation of the latter, there must 
be something more than the mere ex- 
tent of the wound to account for the 
greater pain which is produced. In 
fact, it is a process altogether analogous 
to the sting of a bee, or the bite of a 
venomous serpent. The sting is not 


like a pin or a needle, solid throughout, 
but is hollow in the centre, and perfor- 





ANGER AND PASSION, 


ated at the point; and, when touched, 
it is not only sharp enough to pierce the 
skin, but also is so constructed as to in- 
ject a particle of poisonous fluid into the 
wound it makes, and that is the source 
of the pain which follows. The wound 
itself is so minute it would not scarcely 
be felt, but the poison irritates, inflames, 
and causes the well known pain alluded 


to, which however does not last long. 


Anger aod Passion, 


‘ NorHING presentsa more striking em- 
blem of izme, than a silent and smooth- 
flowing river. ‘Toa careless and inat- 
tentive eye it seems always the same ; 
but the various portions, of which it is 
composed, are gliding imperceptibly a- 
way. This is its common situation ; 
but at the equinox how is the scene fre- 
quently changed ! Swelled by a torrent 
of descending rains, the usually placid 
stream bursts its bounds. Dark, troubled, 
impetuous, it rolls along, involving in its 
wasteful progress every herb and flower 
which it had before nourished. Thus it 
fares with the christian and the man of 
usual calm-temrer. While his affections 
flow in an even current—the beautiful 
plants and flowers of religion are exhib- 
ited ; but no sooner does the storm of 
passion arise, than every noble thought, 
every generous feeling, every excellent 
purpose, is overwhelmed, and for a 
time swept away.’ ‘The mind becomes 
dark, troubled, impetuous,ungovernable, 
and breaks down in its fury or overleaps 
all the wise injunctions and needful 
barriers of God and man, and blindly 
attacks friend and foe. 


In water, sound passes 4708 feet in 
a second; in air from 1130 to 1140. 
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